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For  all  those  divorced  fathers 
who  have  been  made  to  feel 
less  than  a  real  parent. 
Always  remember,   you  do  matter 
and  you  are  needed. 
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Fathers  have  been  portrayed  as  uninterested  and 
unimportant  in  child  rearing  and  as  relatively 
insignificant  influences  in  child  development.  However, 
sociopolitical  movements  gave  rise  to  increased 
professional  interest  in  fathers'  parenting  roles. 
Unfortunately,   this  increased  interest,   focused  almost 
exclusively  upon  married  fathers,   leaving  essentially 
untouched  the  paucity  of  research  concerning 
noncustodial  single  fathers.     The  purposes  of  this  study 
were  to  compare  married  and  noncustodial  single  fathers ' 
perceptions  of  parenting  roles  and  to  determine  if  their 
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perceptions  varied  as  functions  of  personal  and  familial 
factors . 

The  Perceptions  of  Parental  Roles  Scale   (PPRS)  was 
used  to  assess  married  and  noncustodial  single  fathers' 
parenting  perceptions.     A  questionnaire  was  used  to 
obtain  personal  and  familial  information.     The  78-item 
PPRS  yields  a  total  score  and  three  domain  scores 
reflective  of  perceived  importance  in   (a)   meeting  basic 
needs,    (b)   teaching,   and  (c)   societal  interface 
parenting  roles.     Categorically  classified  age,  income, 
occupation  and  education  data  were  obtained  for  both 
groups.     In  addition,   frequency  of  visitation  and  spouse 
employment  status  data  were  gathered  for  the 
noncustodial  single  and  married  father  groups, 
respectively,   as  were  data  concerning  the  number  and  sex 
of  their  children.     Approximately  600  research  packets 
were  disseminated.     Useable  responses  were  obtained  from 
145  respondents,   including  43  noncustodial  single 
fathers  and  102  married  fathers. 

One-way  and  factorial  analyses  of  variance  were 
computed  to  evaluate  group  differences  in  PPRS  scores 
and  as  functions  of  the  personal  and  familial  variables . 
No  significant  differences  were  found  between  the  groups 
in  regard  to  PPRS  total  and  domain  scores .  Although 
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there  were  a  few  within-group  variations  in  PPRS  scores 
as  functions  of  personal  and  familial  variables,  no 
pattern  was  evident. 

Both  noncustodial  single  and  married  fathers 
participating  in  this  research  view  parenting  roles  and 
responsibilities  as  substantial.     They  also  do  not  have 
differential  perceptions  of  parenting  role  involvements, 
and  their  perceptions  do  not  vary  based  on  personal  and 
familial  factors.     Contrary  to  stereotypic  views  of 
fathers,   it  should  not  be  assumed  that  fathers  perceive 
parental  roles,   other  than  support  and  socialization,  to 
be  of  little  importance  nor  that  noncustodial  single  and 
married  fathers  have  significantly  different  views  of 
parenting . 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

The  attention  given  to  fathers  in  both  the  popular 
culture  and  scientific  community  has  increased  dramatically 
over  the  last  25  years.     With  the  apparent  "rediscovery"  of 
fathers  in  the  1960s,   research  endeavors  focusing  on  fathers, 
their  characteristics,   and  their  behaviors  have  flourished. 
Further,   a  significantly  increasing  divorce  rate  has  prompted 
greater  numbers  of  studies  on  single  fathers.  However, 
although  the  study  of  fathers  in  general  continues  to  grow, 
research  on  single  fathers  lags  behind  sorely.  Moreover, 
what  research  exists  on  single  fathers  focuses  almost 
exclusively  on  those  who  have  custody  of  their  children. 
Noncustodial  single  fathers  have  received  nowhere  near  the 
research  attention  paid  to  either  married  or  single  custodial 
fathers . 

The  present  study  is  in  part  an  exploration  of  selected 
characteristics  of  noncustodial  single  fathers.     The  focus  is 
on  their  value  orientations  toward  fathering  in  general  and, 
specifically,  upon  their  perceptions  of  a  comprehensive  array 
of  parental  roles.     A  major  aim  of  the  study  is  to  examine 
noncustodial  single  fathers '  perceptions  of  various  parental 
roles  within  the  value  context  of  how  important  they  perceive 
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those  roles  to  be.     The  study  also  is  designed  to   (a)  examine 
a  more  comprehensive  array  of  parental  roles  than  is  evident 
in  most  previous  research  on  noncustodial  single  fathers, 
(b)   foster  the  use  and  development  of  standardized  measures 
to  study  noncustodial  single  fathers   (a  methodology  lacking 
in  previous  research) ,    (c)   examine  differences  in  perceptions 
of  parental  roles  between  married  and  noncustodial  single 
fathers,   and  (d)   contribute  to  the  general  understanding  of 
the  parental  role  perceptions  of  noncustodial  single  fathers. 

Contextual  Background 

Fatherhood  has  a  very  long  history  but  virtually 
no  historians . 

J.   Demos  (1974) 

Prior  to  the  1970s  the  study  of  fathers  or  fathering  was 
seriously  neglected  within  the  professional  literature 
(Levine,    1976;  Parke,    1981;  Robinson  &  Barret,   1986) . 
Prevailing  theoretical  and  cultural  assumptions  relegated  the 
father's  role  to  one  lacking  importance  in  regard  to  his 
impact  on  his  children's  development  or  as  their  caretaker 
(Benson,    1968;   Lamb,   1981a,   1987;  Mackey,   1985;  Rosenthal  & 
Keshet,   1981)   and  served  to  create  a  near  absence  of  serious 
professional  analysis .     Theoretical  and  cultural  assumptions 
equated  parenting  with  mothering   (Levine,   1976;  Parke,  1981; 
Robinson  &  Barret,   1986;  Rosenthal  &  Keshet,    1981;  Victor  & 


Winkler,  1977)  and  seemingly  negated  the  need  to  study 
fathering  as  anything  more  than  an  ancillary  parenting 
activity. 

With  the  advent  of  the  1960s  the  notion  of  paternal 
irrelevance  began  to  be  questioned  seriously  in  both  the 
popular  culture  and  the  professional  community.     At  this  time 
a  variety  of  sociopolitical  forces,   ironically  the  most 
prominent  of  which  was  the  "women's  movement,"  induced  a 
re-examination  of  fathers'   roles  and  functions  (Cath, 
Gurwitt,   &  Ross,   1982;  Defrain  &  Eirick,   1981;  Greif,  1985a, 
1985b;  Lewis,   1978;  Lynn,   1974;  Mendes,   1976a).  Although 
there  remains  a  relative  paucity  of  research  on  fathers 
(Robinson  &  Barret,   1986),   since  the  early  1970s  there  has 
been  a  significant  increase  in  research  studies  on  fathers 
(Cath,   Gurwitt,   &  Ross,   1982) . 

The  sociopolitical  situations  which  both  directly  and 
indirectly  acted  to  help  bring  attention  to  the  study  of 
fathers  also  helped  to  broaden  the  study  to  encompass  single 
fathers.     Most  prominent  amongst  those  situations  was  a 
divorce  rate  which  has  risen  significantly  since  the  1960s. 

In  1960  divorced  persons  represented  3%  of  the 
population  ever  married  and  the  divorce  ratio  was  35  divorced 
persons  for  every  1000  married  persons .     This  percentage  and 
ratio  has  increased  over  the  years  such  that  in  1970  the 
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corresponding  figures  were  4%  and  47  per  1000;   in  1984  the 
figures  were  9%  and  121  per  1000;  and,   finally  in  1988  of 
those  adults  who  had  ever  been  married,   10%  were  divorced  and 
the  divorce  ratio  was  133  divorced  persons  for  every  1000 
(Bureau  of  the  Census,   1985a,   1986,   1989b) .     The  divorce 
ratio  has  risen  over  the  years  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  people  divorcing  continues  to  increase  more  rapidly 
than  the  number  of  people  marrying   (Bureau  of  the  Census, 
198  9a) .     Synonymous  with  the  increase  in  divorces  is  a 
decrease  in  the  overall  percentage  of  two-parent  households. 
In  1970,   two-parent  households  represented  87%  of  all  the 
households  with  children.     By  1980  this  percentage  had 
decreased  to  78.5%  and  by  1988  two-parent  households 
represented  only  72.7%  of  all  households  with  children 
(Bureau  of  the  Census,   1989b) . 

With  the  increasing  rate  of  divorce  and  the  decreasing 
rate  of  two-parent  families,  there  has  occurred  a 
simultaneous  rise  in  the  number  of  single-parent  households. 
In  1970  single-parent  households  with  children  under  18 
accounted  for  12.9%  of  all  households  with  children.     By  1980 
this  had  increased  to  21.5%  and  by  1988,  single-parent 
households  accounted  for  27.5%  of  all  households  with 
children.     Specifically,  the  numbers  of  single-parent 
households  had  risen  from  approximately  3.8  million  in  1970 
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to  9.4  million  in  1988   (Bureau  of  the  Census,   1989b) .  Of 
these  single-parent  households,  those  headed  by  fathers  only 
(no  wife  present)   have  also  increased.     In  1970  father-only 
households  represented  only  1.3%  of  single-parent  households. 
By  1980  it  was  2.1%  and  by  1988  those  households  headed  by 
fathers  only  represented  3.6%  of  single-parent  households 
(Bureau  of  the  Census,   1989b) .     In  actual  numbers,  the 
approximate  total  of  single-parent  households  headed  by  a 
father  only  increased  from  393,000  in  1970  to  1.2  million  in 
1988   (Bureau  of  the  Census,   1989b) . 

Rising  divorce  rates,   decreasing  numbers  of  two-parent 
families,  and  subsequent  increases  in  the  number  of  single- 
parent  families  have  impacted  upon  the  living  arrangements  of 
children.     In  1970,  85%  of  children  under  18  lived  with  both 
parents;  by  1988  this  had  decreased  to  72.7%   (Bureau  of  the 
Census,   1989a) .     In  real  numbers,  the  number  of  children 
living  with  both  parents  had  decreased  from  58.4  million  in 
1970  to  45.9  million  in  1988   (Bureau  of  the  Census,  1989b). 
The  numbers  of  children  living  in  single-parent  households 
also  have  risen.     In  1960  only  9%  of  children  under  18  lived 
with  a  single-parent.     By  1970  this  figure  rose  to  12%,  then 
22%  in  1980   (Bureau  of  the  Census,   1986),   and  finally  in  1988 
the  percentage  of  children  living  with  a  single-parent  had 
risen  to  24%  of  children  under  18  years  of  age   (Bureau  of  the 
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Census,   1989b) .     In  numbers,  the  1988  figure  of  24% 
represents  approximately  15.3  million  children  living  with  a 
single-parent.     This  is  up  from  5.8  million  in  1960,  8.2 
million  in  1970,   and  12.5  million  in  1980   (Bureau  of  the 
Census,   1989b) . 

Finally,  the  number  of  children  living  with  a  father 
only   (no  wife  present)   also  has  increased.     In  1960  only 
724,000,   or  1.1%,   of  children  under  18  lived  with  their 
father  only.     By  1970  this  figure  had  risen  slightly  to 
748,000.     By  1980  the  number  of  children  living  with  their 
father  only  showed  a  sharp  increase  to  approximately  1.1 
million,   or  1.7%   (Bureau  of  the  Census,   1986).     Finally,  by 
1988,  approximately  1.8  children,   or  2.9%  of  all  children 
under  18,   lived  in  a  father-headed  household   (Bureau  of  the 
Census,   1989b) . 

The  changing  family  configurations  and  statistics  that 
began  in  the  1960s  occurred  in  conjunction  with  a  societal 
wide  re-examination  of  paternal  roles  as  well  as  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  number  of  men  seeking  custody  of  their 
children  after  a  divorce.     These  factors  contributed  to  an 
intensification  of  the  study  of  single  fathers.     Yet  while 
single-father  research  is  increasing   (Greif,   1985a,  1985b; 
Katz,   1979;  Nieto,   1982;  Orthner,  Brown,   &  Ferguson,  1976), 
such  studies  remain  relatively  rare  in  the  professional 
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literature   (Atkins  &  Rubin,   1976;  Briggs  &  Walters,  1985; 
Chang  &  Deinard,   1982;  Greif,   1985a,   1985b,   1985c;  Hanson, 
1981;  Katz,   1979;  Lewis,   1978;  Nieto,    1982;  Pichitino,  1983; 
Price-Bonham,   1976) .     Rarer  still  are  single-father  studies 
focusing  upon  the  noncustodial  single  father.     This  situation 
is  particularly  surprising  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
approximately  90%  of  all  single  fathers  do  not  have  custody 
of  their  children.     That  which  is  written  on  noncustodial 
single  fathers  appears  to  focus  primarily  upon  their 
adaptations  to  divorce,  visitation  arrangements,  and 
activities  with  their  children.     Little  substantive  research 
attention  has  been  done  to  examine  noncustodial  single 
fathers'  underlying  values  or  perceptions  of  their  roles  and 
responsibilities  as  parents. 

Thpnretical  Framework 
At  present  there  are  no  "theories  of  single-fatherhood" 
which  describe,  delineate,  or  allow  predictions  to  be  made 
concerning  their  parenting  behavior  or  perceptions  of  the 
roles  therein.     Yet  the  study  of  single  fathers,   custodial  or 
noncustodial,   can  be  viewed  as  the  study  of  fatherhood  as  a 
general  concept  within  the  parameters  of  a  specific  context: 
fathers  parenting  alone.     Thus,   the  theoretical  foundation  of 
this  study  is  grounded  in  conceptualizations  of  fatherhood  in 
general . 
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There  is  no  one,  generally  accepted  theory  of 
fatherhood.     Rather,   there  are  perhaps  as  many  theories  of 
fatherhood  as  there  are  cultural  assumptions  and  theoretical 
orientations  that  impact  upon  the  theorizing  of  social 
scientists.     This  is  particularly  evident  in  theorizing  about 
fatherhood  (e.g.,  Benson,   1968;  Lamb,   1981a;  Lamb,  1983; 
Mackey,   1985;  Rosenthal  &  Keshet,   1981) .     Within  the  popular 
culture,  parenting  was   (and  still  is)    invariably  equated  with 
mothering.     This  "traditional"  viewpoint  placed  the  essence 
of  a  father's  role  outside  the  family.     He  was  "only"  the 
breadwinner  and  a  "link"  with  the  outside  world  (Benson, 
1968;  Lamb,   1981a,   1987;  Mackey,   1985;  Robinson  &  Barret, 
1986;  Rosenthal  &  Keshet,   1981)  .     Theoreticians  and 
researchers  formalized  the  popular  cultures'  notions  into 
theories  of  fatherhood.     Three  theorists  perhaps  most 
influential  in  this  historical  development  concerning  the 
theorizing  of  fatherhood  were  Sigmund  Freud,   John  Bowlby,  and 
Talcott  Parsons . 

Freud  gave  to  mothers  the  most  prominent  role  in  infant 
development.     In  his  view,   it  was  the  mother-child 
relationship  that  impacted  most  upon  the  child's  personality 
development  and  later  social  relationships   (Parke,   1981) .  In 
Freud's  topology,  the  father  had  no  pertinent  role  in 
nurturing  or  child  care  and  only  a  minimal  impact  upon 
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childhood  development.     Fathers,   according  to  Freud,  had 
perhaps  two  primary  functions:      (a)   to  symbolize  the 
authority  of  society  (Lynn,   1974)  and  thereby  impact 
significantly  upon  the  child's  superego  development  (Benson, 
1968;  Robinson  &  Barret,   1986)  and     (b)  to  be  objects  of 
identification  for  their  sons  in  order  to  resolve  Oedipal 
conflicts    (Benson,   1968;  Lamb,   1981a;  Lynn,   1974;  Robinson  & 
Barret,   1986;  Rosenthal  &  Keshet,   1981) .     Most  contemporary 
psychoanalytic  theorists  have  either  discarded,  modified,  or 
reformulated  many  of  Freud's  original  postulates.     Yet  the 
mother-child  relationship  continues  to  enjoy  preeminence  in 
the  study  of  parenting,  and  fathers'  roles  are  still 
secondary . 

John  Bowlby's  Attachment  Theory  is  another 
psychoanalytically  oriented  perspective  on  fathering. 
Attachment  theory  centered  on  the  idea  that  infants  come  to 
prefer  (i.e.,  attach)  themselves  to  specific  adults,  the  most 
prominent  of  which  is  the  mother   (Levine,   1976) .  Bowlby 
believed  that  both  the  infant  and  mother  were  biologically 
programmed  to  form  attachment  to  each  other   (Parke,   1981) . 
There  was  no  concomitant  program  for  innate  "f atherliness" 
(Levine,    1976);  the  father's  role  was  simply  to  support  the 
mother-child  relationship   (Parke,    1981) .     He  was  to  provide 
for  the  mother  both  monetarily  and  emotionally  so  that  she 
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might  devote  her  time  to  child  care.     Attachment  theory 
continues  to  impact  upon  theories  and  research  on  fatherhood 
and  "has  dominated  recent  research  on  father-infant 
relations"    (Lamb,   1981a,  p.  9). 

Talcott  Parsons,   like  Freud  and  Bowlby,  made  preeminent 
the  mother's  role  in  parenting,   with  fathers  serving  only  a 
secondary  support  function.     Parsons  stressed  the  father's 
role  as  family  provider  and  link  with  the  outside  world 
(Fein,   1978) .     In  his  theory,  the  mother  was  the  expressive 
parent   (i.e.,   nurturing  and  empathic)   while  the  father  played 
an  instrumental  role,   modeling  competence,   autonomy  and 
achievement   (Benson,   1968;   Lamb,    1981a;  Lynn,   1974;  Robinson 
&  Barret,   1986).     Parson's  theory  remains  influential  and  is 
still  used  frequently  to  describe  maternal  and  parental  roles 
within  contemporary  family  structures. 

The  theories  of  Freud,   Bowlby,   and  Parsons  have  had 
significant  impact  upon  the  direction  and  content  of 
fathering  research  to  this  day.     Common  to  all  three  were  the 
equating  of  mothering  with  parenting  and  the  relegation  of 
fathers  to  the  secondary  function  of  family  supporter  and 
social  liaison.     It  was  not  until  the  1960s  that  these 
assumptions  began  to  be  questioned  seriously.     But  even  today 
there  is  no  formal  and/or  accepted  theory  of  fatherhood  based 
upon  the  sparse  but  growing  body  of  knowledge  collected  over 
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the  last  two  decades .     Perhaps  one  way  to  advance  a  theory  of 
fatherhood  is  to  gather  data  concerning  its  various 
permutations.     Thus,   the  study  of  single  fathers  in  a  variety 
of  situations   (e.g.,   divorced  with  or  without  custody, 
widowed  fathers,   stepfathers,  or  adopting  single  fathers) 
would  add  to  an  accumulating  body  of  knowledge  moving  towards 
a  theory  of  fatherhood  in  general.     This  study's  focus  on 
noncustodial  single  fathers  and  their  perceptions  of  their 
parental  roles  and  functions  is  intended,   in  part,  to 
facilitate  that  movement  towards  a  general  theory  of 
fatherhood. 

■qi-atPTnpnt   of  the  Problem 
The  divorce  rate  within  the  United  States  shows  no  sign 
of  decreasing  in  the  near  future.     As  a  result,  millions  of 
fathers  will  find  themselves  thrust  into  the  new  role  of 
single  father.     Moreover,   judicial  systems  evidence  no  signs 
of  significantly  altering  their  present  custom  of  typically 
awarding  the  custody  of  children  to  mothers.  Thus, 
approximately  90%  of  these  new  single  fathers  will  not  have 
custodial  authority  for  their  children  upon  dissolution  of 
their  marriages.     They  will  no  longer  be  living  with  their 
children  on  a  full-time  basis,   and  time  spent  together  will 
become  a  "visitation"  experience.     Though  these  men  represent 
a  significant  and  relevant  field  of  inquiry  to  social 
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scientists,  to  date  little  research  effort  has  been  expended 
in  this  area.     Even  less  effort  has  been  applied  towards  the 
exploration  of  noncustodial  single  father's  values  or 
perceptions  of  their  parenting  roles.     Further,   when  the 
perceptions  of  these  men  have  been  examined,  typically  the 
focus  has  been  on  a  small  and  selected  sample  of  parental 
roles  and  responsibilities.     This  problem,  this  relative 
paucity  of  empirical  research  in  the  area  of  noncustodial 
single  fathers,   is  one  which  begs  attention.  Therefore, 
investigated  in  this  study  will  be  the  perception  of  these 
men  in  regard  to  the  importance  they  place  on  a  comprehensive 
array  of  parental  roles  and  responsibilities. 

m^pH  fnr  the  .qtudv 
The  need  for  the  present  study  can  be  understood  by 
examining  how  such  research  could  impact  upon  four  areas 
pertinent  to  the  counseling  profession:     theory,  research, 
practice,   and  training. 
Theory 

Valid  theories  are  predicated  upon  empirical  research. 
Without  sufficient  and  sound  research  to  support  it,   a  theory 
is  of  little  overall  value.     Unfortunately,   there  exists  a 
relative  paucity  of  scientific  literature  on  fathers  in 
general   (Robinson  &  Barret,    1986) .     The  research  and 
available  body  of  knowledge  concerning  single  fathers. 
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particularly  noncustodial  single  fathers,   is  scarcer  still. 
Moreover,   currently  prominent  theories  of  fatherhood  evidence 
a  lack  of  empirical  validation  and  strong  cultural  biases. 
Thus,  there  exists  within  the  field  an  extreme  need  for 
empirical  research  devoted  to  the  study  of  fatherhood  in  all 
its  forms,   including  that  of  noncustodial  single-fatherhood. 
The  significant  size  of  this  population,   the  contemporary 
increased  emphasis  on  active  fathering,   and  the  growing  body 
of  knowledge  concerning  the  considerable  impact  of  fathers  on 
childhood  development  all  give  impetus  to  the  need  for  a 
theory  or. theories  which  help  to  define,   delineate,  and 
predict  the  behavior  of  these  men.     This  study  addresses  this 
need  with  implications  for  enhancing  understanding  of 
noncustodial  single  fathers  specifically  and  for  the 
development  of  a  theory  of  fatherhood  in  general. 
Research 

The  scarcity  of  research  related  to  single  fathers  has 
been  commented  upon  frequently  in  the  literature  (e.g., 
Atkins  &  Rubin,    1976;  Greif,   1985a,   1985b,   1985c;  Lewis, 
1978;  Mendes,   1976a,    1976b;  Nieto,   1982;  Pichitino,  1983; 
Robinson  &  Barret,   1986) .     As  stated  earlier,  what  research 
there  is  on  noncustodial  single  fathers  is  primarily  to  be 
found  in  the  literature  on  divorce.     The  focus  therein 
essentially  has  not  been  on  the  father's  perceptions  of  his 
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specific  role  responsibilities  but  rather  on  issues  such  as 
the  experience  of  divorce,  breaking  of  familial  bonds, 
visitation  relationships  with  his  children,  and  the  father's 
adaptations  to  a  new  life  style.     Attempts  to  identify 
personal  valuing  of  specific  responsibilities  of  new 
parenting  roles  are  essentially  nonexistent.     However,  how 
these  fathers  perceive  their  parental  roles  and 
responsibilities  will  ultimately  impact  upon  their  own  mental 
health,  and  further,  upon  that  of  their  children.  Although 
there  is  a  general  need  for  further  exploration  of  this 
population  in  terms  of  their  psychological  and  demographic 
descriptors,  there  also  is  a  specific  need  for  research  which 
would  increase  understanding  of  their  perceptions  of 
parenting  roles,   what  they  entail  and  how  they  are  valued.  A 
further  issue  which  would  impact  upon  this  need  is  to  examine 
if  such  perceptions  vary  as  a  function  of  being  a  married 
father  in  an  intact  family  or  being  a  noncustodial  single 
father . 

Previous  research  examining  single  fathers  in  general 
has  been  criticized  on  a  variety  of  points    (see  Greif,  1985b, 
1985c;  Katz,   1979)   including  small  sample  size, 
non-probabilistic  samples,   and  potential  demographic  bias.  A 
particularly  relevant  criticism  has  been  made  about  the  use 
of  questionnaires  and/or  interviews.     Not  only  have  the 
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limitations  of  such  methodology  been  described,  but  also  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  studies  have  utilized  different 
questionnaires  or  interview  schedules  presents  further 
limitations.     Such  practices  hamper  effective  generalization 
of  each  study's  results.     There  exists  within  the  literature 
not  only  a  need  for  research  in  this  area,  but  also  a  further 
need  for  studies  utilizing  standardized  assessment  tools  so 
as  to  enhance  both  communication  and  generalization  of 
results.     Furthermore,   when  previous  research  attention  has 
explored  single  fathers'  perceptions  of  their  parenting 
roles,   such  research  has  tended  to  focus  on  a  very  limited 
number  of  or  global  delineations  of  parenting  behaviors 
(Gilbert  &  Hanson,   1982)  .     The  present  research,   with  its  use 
of  the  Perceptions  of  Parental  Roles  Scales,   is  a  move 
towards  meeting  the  need  for  the  use  of  standardized  measures 
and  examination  of  a  more  comprehensive  array  of  parental 
role  behaviors . 
Practice 

Research  focusing  on  noncustodial  single  fathers  and 
their  perceptions  of  parental  role  responsibilities  has 
significant  implications  for  the  practice  of  counseling  these 
men.     Before  counselors  can  provide  effective  treatment,  they 
must  have  a  functional  understanding  of  the  specific  client 
population.     Although  a  knowledge  of  demographics  and 
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potential  problem  sets  is  necessary  for  effective  treatment, 
it  is  not  sufficient.     There  is  a  further  need  to  understand 
as  much  as  possible  about  the  mind-sets  or  perceptions  of 
these  fathers  in  regard  to  the  responsibilities  of  their 
roles.     Research  such  as  this  study  has  implications  not  only 
for  enhancing  counselors'  knowledge  of  potential  problem 
areas  unique  to  this  population  but  also  for  the  development 
of  effective  intervention  strategies  that  address  the 
particular  concerns  of  these  men. 
Tra  inina 

Essential  to  the  performance  of  effective  counseling  is 
the  thorough  and  functional  training  of  counselors.     In  order 
for  counselors-in-training  to  be  prepared  to  intervene 
effectively  in  potential  problem  issues  of  noncustodial 
single  fathers,   counselor  educators  must  have  sufficient, 
necessary,   and  contemporary  information  concerning  this 
target  population.     This  study  has  implications  for  providing 
necessary  data  to  counselor  educators  in  order  that  they  may 
more  thoroughly  acquaint  their  counselor  trainees  with  this 
particular  client  population.     Studies  such  as  this  one  can 
impact  upon  the  counselor  trainee's  overall  understanding  of 
non-custodial  single  fathers  and  further  upon  their  ability 
to  better  identify,   and  perhaps  intervene  in,  problematic 
issues  relevant  to  these  fathers. 
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piir-po.c,P  nf  the  Study 
At  the  core,  the  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  add  to  the 
relatively  small  but  expanding  body  of  knowledge  and 
empirical  research  devoted  to  the  study  of  fatherhood.  The 
specific  intent  is  to  accomplish  this  by  focusing  upon  a 
particular  group  or  type  of  father  who  represents  the  least 
researched  category  of  fathers.     More  specifically,  the  study 
is  designed  to  examine  noncustodial  single  fathers' 
perceptions  of  a  comprehensive  array  of  parental  roles.  This 
examination  of  these  fathers'  perceptions  of  parental  roles 
is  accomplished  within  the  value  context  of  how  important 
they  perceive  these  roles  to  be.     The  study  is  further 
intended  to  compare  fathers'  perceptions  of  parental  roles 
and  to  determine  if  such  perceptions  vary  as  a  function  of 
whether  the  father  is  presently  married  in  an  intact  family 
or  a  noncustodial  single  father.     Variables  of  interest 
include  the  father's  age,   occupation,  years  of  schooling, 
annual  income,   number  and  sex  of  children,   frequency  of 
contact  with  their  children   (noncustodial  single  fathers 
only),  and  spouses'  employment  status   (married  fathers  only), 
and  how  these  variables  may  impact  upon  perceptions  of 
parental  roles . 
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R?ii-inna1p  for  thp  Apprnar.h  to  the  Study 
Much  of  the  research  conducted  on  single  fathers  has 
relied  upon  the  use  of  questionnaires.     There  are  a  variety 
of  limitations  inherent  in  the  use  of  questionnaires.     In  as 
much  as  each  researcher's  questionnaires  typically  differ  in 
their  format  and  content,   the  ability  to  synthesize  the 
results  of  various  studies  and  to  generalize  a  study's 
results  effectively  is  hampered.     Furthermore,   as  stated 
earlier,   such  questionnaires  have  tended  to  focus  on  either  a 
limited  number  and/or  global  descriptions  of  parenting 
behavior.     Both  of  these  situations  concerning  the  study  of 
single  fathers  does  little  to  enhance  either  the 
communication  or  generalizability  of  data.  Furthermore, 
careful  description  and  reliable  assessment  are  essential  to 
the  development  of  an  empirical  body  of  knowledge.     The  study 
of  single  fathers  is  still  a  relatively  young  field  of 
inquiry.     Approaches  which  utilize  standardized  assessment 
measures  would  help  to  bring  a  uniform  clarity  to  the  study 
and  understanding  of  this  population.     The  present  study's 
use  of  the  Perceptions  of  Parental  Role  Scales  is  designed  to 
examine  more  comprehensively  noncustodial  single  fathers ' 
perceptions  of  parental  roles  with  the  aide  of  a  standardized 
assessment  tool,   thereby  addressing  two  relevant  areas  of 
concern  sorely  lacking  in  previous  research  in  the  field. 
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npfinit.ion  nf  Terms 
A  r-ncjtndial    .qinalp  father  is  a  father  without  a  spouse 
or  partner   (due  to  death  of  spouse,   divorce  or  adoption)  who 
is  currently  unmarried  and  who  has  legal  custody  of  his 
children . 

A  married  father  is  a  man  who  is  currently  married  and 
residing  with  his  spouse  and  children.     This  category 
includes  also  those  fathers  who  are  divorced  and  remarried 
and  who  have  children  from  a  previous  marriage  and/or 
stepchildren . 

A  noncustodial  single  father  is  a  divorced,  separated, 
or  never  married  father  who  is  currently  single,   does  not 
have  legal  custody  of  his  children  and  takes  care  of  his 
children  less  than  50%  of  the  time. 

Within  the  parameters  of  this  study  a  father's 
perception  of  a  parental  role  is  defined  within  the  value 
context  of  how  important  he  perceives  that  role  to  be. 
Estimation  of  importance  is  to  be  determined  by  the  father's 
rating  on  a  Likert-type  scale  for  each  parental  role  found  on 
the  Perceptions  of  Parental  Roles  Scales   (Gilbert  &  Hanson, 
1982)  . 

A  single  never  married  father  is  any  single  man  who  had 
children  by  a  woman  to  whom  he  was  not  and  is  not  currently 
married. 
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A  .c!(=>pa rated  father  is  one  who  is  separated  from  his 
spouse  and  children,   not  residing  in  the  home  and  does  not 
have  custody  of  his  children. 

q^TP^r^Tf^w  nf  t-bp  Remainder  nf  the  Study 
A  review  of  the  related  literature  is  presented  in 
Chapter  II.     Chapter  III  details  the  methodology  of  the 
study,   including  sampling,   research  procedures,  assessment 
measures,   and  data  analyses.     The  study's  results  and 
statistical  summary  tables  are  presented  in  Chapter  IV. 
Finally,   in  Chapter  V  there  is  a  summary  and  a  discussion 
the  study's  limitations,  conclusions,   implications,  and 
recommendations . 


CHAPTER  II 
LITERATURE  REVIEW 

In  reviewing  the  professional  literature  prior  to  the 
1960s  concerning  parenting  or  childhood  development,  one 
cannot  help  but  be  struck  by  the  glaring  near  absence  of  the 
study  of  fathers.     Research  exploring  fatherhood  or  focusing 
on  fathers'   impacts  upon  their  children's  development  or 
their  role  as  a  child  caretaker  is  essentially  nonexistent 
prior  to  then.     It  can  be  inferred  from  the  simple  fact  that 
children  have  two  parents  that  social  scientists  should  have 
been  encouraged  to  study  hoXJ^  as  relevant  variables  in 
parenting  and  childhood  development  studies.     As  Wolins 
(1983)   stated,    "aside  from  the  procreat ional  imperative, 
several  millenia  of  human  social  existence  should  have  been 
sufficient  as  evidence  that  fathers  are  worthwhile"   (p.   114) . 
Yet  such  was  not  the  case.     The  popular  culture  and  the 
scientific  community  alike  fostered  the  notion  that  fathers 
were  of  little  relevance  to  the  practical,  routine  aspects  of 
childrearing  and  had  little,   if  any,  direct  impact  upon  the 
cognitive,   emotional  or  psychological  development  of  their 
children.     Further,  this  viewpoint  saw  fathers  as  having  no 
real  interest  in  the  majority  of  activities  pertinent  to 
child  care  and  development. 
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There  were  two  primary  justifications  for  this  overt 
neglect  of  fathers,  both  of  which  were  based  on  cultural 
predispositions  and  assumptions.     The  first  was  the  belief 
that  parenting  meant   (i.e.,  was  equivalent  to)  mothering. 
The  second  was  the  belief  that  the  father's  role  lay 
essentially  outside  the  family. 

Prior  to  the  1960s   (and  even  to  a  significant  extent 
today) ,   scientific  investigations  of  parenting  invariably 
translated  into  investigations  of  mothering.     Mothers  were 
viewed  by  scientists  and  laypersons  alike  as  the  primary 
parent.     And  so,  until  more  contemporary  times,  the 
professional  literature  proceeded  "with  an  almost  singular 
fixation  on  the  relationship  between  children  and  their 
mothers"    (Levine,   197  6,  p.   25) .     Further,   when  "fathering" 
was  a  topic  of  research,  researchers  most  often  neglected  to 
observe  or  solicit  the  input  of  fathers.     Examples  are 
plentiful.     Goode's   (1956)   study  of  divorce  and  the 
subsequent  effects  on  parents  and  children  involved 
interviews  of  425  mothers  and  no  fathers.     Sears'  (1957) 
"Patterns  of  Child  Rearing"  was  based  upon  interviews  with 
379  "parents,"  all  of  whom  were  mothers.     Miller  and  Swanson 
(1958),   in  writing  "The  Changing  American  Parent,"  gathered 
data  from  interviews  with  582  mothers  and  no  fathers.  Blood 
and  Wolfe   (1960),   using  a  sample  of  909  mothers  and  no 
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fathers,   titled  their  book  "Husbands  and  Wives:  The  Dynamics 
of  Married  Living."     In  the  1,141  pages  of  the  "Handbook  of 
Socialization  Theory  and  Research"    (Goslin,    1969),   a  mere 
five   (specific)   references  were  made  to  fathers  and 
fathering . 

Finally,  James  Levine   (1976)  noted  that  "Leonard 
Carmichael's  Manual  of  Child  Psychology,   the  standard 
reference  work  in  the  field,   does  not  even  list  fathers  in 
the  index"    (p.   28)   and  that  between  1963  and  1968,   a  survey 
of  the  family  literature  yielded  evidence  that  of  444  papers 
published,   only  11  incorporated  data  gathered  from  fathers  or 
husbands . 

The  ignoring  of  fathers  has  not  been  a  mere  oversight; 
rather,   it  has  been  purposeful.     The  rationale  was  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  mothers  were  biologically  "predestined" 
to  be  parents  whereas  fathers  were  a  "social  convention."  As 
Margaret  Mead  commented,   "fathers  are  a  biological  necessity, 
but  a  social  accident"   (in  Robinson  &  Barret,   1986,  p.  4). 
Mother  was  the  primary  parent,   supposedly  with  the  weight  of 
both  evolution  and  history  to  support  her  position.  Fathers 
were  viewed  as  both  inept  and  uninterested  in  childcare. 
Further,   because  of  the  mother-child  bond  and  relationship, 
fathers  were  believed  to  have  minimal  if  any  impact  upon 
children's  development   (Benson,   1968;   Levine,   1976;  Lamb, 
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1976;  Lamb,   1981a,   1983;  Parke,   1981) .     Thus,  early 
researchers  in  the  fields  of  parenting  and  childhood 
development  with  the  "mothering  means  parenting"  mindset 
either  overlooked  studying  fathers  or  felt  it  sufficient  to 
glean  father-related  data  from  the  accounts  of  mothers.  The 
result  was  the  overt  neglect  of  fatherhood. 

The  second  culturally  induced  assumption  which  led 
researchers  to  "ignore"  fathers  in  their  research  endeavors 
was  the  prevailing  image  of  the  roles  of  fathers.  These 
cultural  assumptions  were  based  upon  the  image  of  what  is 
often  termed  the  "traditional  father."      The  traditional  view 
of  the  father  placed  the  essence  of  his  role  outside  the 
family.     He  served  two  primary  roles   (functions)    for  the 
family — breadwinner  and  link  with  the  outside  world  (Benson, 
1968;  Lamb,   1981a,   1987;  Mackey,   1985;  Robinson  &  Barret, 
1986;  Rosenthal  &  Keshet,   1981) .     First  and  foremost,  the 
father  was  the  breadwinner,  the  practical  supporter  of  the 
family.     He  maintained  the  materialistic  integrity  of  the 
family  because  he  ensured  survival  and  security  through  his 
earning  capacity   (Victor  &  Winkler,   1977) .     This  traditional 
father  also  was  what  might  be  termed  the  family's  "social 
liaison";  he  brought  the  outside  world  to  the  family  and  the 
family  to  the  outside  world.     He  united  and  maintained  the 
family  as  a  social  unit   (Parsons  &  Bales,   1955) .  This 
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traditional  father  had  no  real  interest  in  childcare  and, 
except  for  a  part  in  socializing  his  children  to  the  outside 
world,  had  little  overt  impact  upon  their  development. 
Traditionally,   fathers  "provided  a  strong  but  distant  model 
for  their  children  and  moral  and  material  support  for  their 
wives"   (Parke,   1981,  p.  1) .     It  was  this  image  of  fathers, 
prevalent  in  the  popular  culture  and  concurred  with  by  the 
scientific  community,  which  aided  and  abetted  the  neglect  of 
research  on  fathers.     And,  as  Parke   (1981)   explained,  this 
situation  was  purposeful  because  the  belief  was  that  fathers 
were  simpl-y  less  important   (than  mothers)   in  their  direct 
influences  on  children. 

The  social  climate  of  the  1960s,   spurred  by  a  variety  of 
socio-political  forces,   induced  a  reexamination  of  fatherhood 
and  the  beginning  of  more  focused  scientific  interest  in 
them.     Prominent  among  these  socio-political  forces  was, 
ironically,  the  "women's  movement."     In  bringing  attention  to 
the  changing  roles  and  circumstances  of  women,  the  women's 
movement  indirectly  demanded  a  reexamination  of  the 
traditional  roles  and  attitudes  ascribed  to  men,  and  thus  to 
fathers.     In  conjunction  with  the  women's  movement  was  a 
dramatic  upsurge  in  the  rate  of  divorce.     As  more  and  more 
men  were  thrust  into  the  role  of  being  single  parents,  either 
custodial  or  noncustodial,  the  acute  relevancy  of  fatherhood 
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demanded  the  attention  of  researchers.     Lamb   (1981a),  one  of 
the  most  prominent  authors  in  the  study  of  fatherhood, 
suggested  seven  other  supporting  factors  for  the  upsurge  in 
interest  in  fathers  during  this  time  period:      (a)   emphasis  on 
mothers  and  their  relationship  with  their  children  had  become 
so  inordinate  that  social  scientists  were  forced  to  question 
the  extreme  to  which  paternal  irrelevance  had  been  taken; 
(b)  as  the  traditional  family  structure  was  going  through 
significant  and  rapid  changes,   social  scientists  necessarily 
had  to  reexamine  their  notions  of  the  traditional  (family) 
social  structure;    (c)   it  became  more  apparent  that  fathers 
did  not  fit  the  traditional  father-image,   nor  did  they  want 
to,  and  that  various  forces  were  impacting  upon  fathers  to  be 
more  actively  involved  in  childrearing;    (d)   the  observation 
that  the  interpersonal  interactions  between  mothers  and 
children  tended  to  be  exaggerated;    (e)  the  realization  that 
the  amount  of  time  spent  with  children  did  not  necessarily 
directly  relate  to  the  amount  of  influence  a  parent  had,  thus 
even  fathers  who  spent  little  time  with  their  children  might 
still  impact  upon  their  children's  developments;    (f)  the 
observation  that  a  parent's  influence  on  a  child  did  not  have 
to  be  direct  and  that  even  with  little  direct  interaction  and 
influence  the  father  might  still  impact  indirectly  to  a 
significant  extent;  and  finally,    (g)   changes  in 
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conceptualizations  of  children  led  to  questioning  whether 
infants  did  indeed  have  the  capacity  to  establish 
development ally  significant  relationships  with  individuals 
besides  their  mothers. 

With  this  newfound  research  attention  it  began  to  be 
shown  that  fathers  fulfilled  more  than  just  a  peripheral 
parenting  function  and  that  their  impact  upon  childhood 
development  was  multifaceted.     It  was  shown  through  resear 
(albeit  at  times  inconclusively  and  contradictorily)  that 
fathers  played  a  part  in  their  children's  sex  role 
development   (Atkinson  &  Endsley,   1976;  Bandura  &  Walters, 
1963;  Benson,   1968;  Biller,   1981a;  Freedheim,  1960; 
Hetherington,   1965,   1972;   Lamb,    1981a;   Langlois  &  Downs, 
1980;  Lewis  &  Weinraub,   1976;  Lynn,   1974;  Mussen  & 
Rutherford,   1963;  Parke  &  O'Leary,   1976;  Pedersen,  1980; 
Sears,   1970),   cognitive  development    (Blanchard  &  Biller, 
1971;  Clarke-Stewart,   1980;  Heilbrun,   Harrell,   &  Gillard, 
1961;  Hetherington,   1965;  Hetherington,  Cox,   &  Cox,  1978; 
Honzik,   1967;  Kohn  &  Rosman,   1973;  Lamb,   1981a,  1981b; 
Lamb  &  Lamb,   1976;  Lynn,   1974;  Parke,   1981;  Pederson, 
Rubenstein,   &  Yarrow,    1979;     Radin,    1972,    1973;  Santrock, 
1972;  Shinn,   1978;  Solomon,   Houlihan,   Busse,   &  Parelius, 
1971;  Weinraub,    1978),   personality  development  and 
aggression   (Herzog  &  Sudia,    1970) ,   personal  and  social 
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development   (Biller,   1981b;  Hetherington,   Cox,   &  Cox,  1978; 
Koch,   1961;  Lamb,   1981a,   1981b;  Mussen  &  Rutherford,  1963; 
Santrock  &  Warshack,    1979),   sel  f-i dentity   (Abelin,  1977), 
sel f-nontrol    (Mischel,    1961),   moral  development  (Biller, 
1974;   L.   Hoffman,    1977;  M.   Hoffman,    1970,   1981;  Santrock, 
1975),   psychopathology   (Biller,    1981b;   Brill  &  Listen,  1966 
Rubenstein,   1980;  Trunnell,   1968),   social-self  and 
autonomous  self   (Andersen,   1968;  Herzog  &  Sudia,  1970), 
and  other  areas  pertinent  to  childhood  development. 
As  Lamb   (1975)   related,   fathers  can  no  longer  be  viewed  as 
the  "forgotten  contributors  to  child  development." 

Custodial  Single  Fathers 
The  ascended  interest  in  fathers,   the  growing 
realization  of  their  impact  upon  their  children   (Chang  & 
Deinard,   1982),  the  women's  movement   (Chang  &  Deinard, 
1982;  Greif,   1985a,   1985b,   1985c;  Lewis,   1978;  Mendes, 
1976a,   1976b;  Orthner,  Brown,   &  Ferguson,   1976),  a 
significant  rise  in  marriage  dissolutions   (Greif,  1985a, 
1985b)  and  changing  divorce  laws   (Mendes,   197  6a)  interacted 
to  focus  the  study  of  fathers  further,   and  then  even  to 
encompass  single  fathers.     Yet  although  the  research 
attention  paid  to  single  fathers  continues  to  grow  (Greif, 
1985b,    1985c;  Katz,    1979,   Nieto,    1982;   Orthner,   Brown,  & 
Ferguson,   1976),  what  literature  there  is  available 
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consistently  laments  the  overall  lack  of  professional  energy 
devoted  to  the  study  of  these  men   (Atkin  &  Rubin,    197  6; 
Burgess,   1970;  Gersick,   1979;     Lewis,   1978;  Orthner,  Brown, 
&  Ferguson,   197  6;  Smith  &  Smith,   1981)  . 

To  date  this  new  found  research  energy  focusing  on 
single  fathers  has  been  directed  almost  exclusively  toward 
custodial  single  fathers;  those  men  who  have  custody  (court 
appointed  or  otherwise)   of  their  children  and  who  are  raising 
their  children  on  their  own.     This  research  has  examined  a 
variety  of  aspects  of  the  custodial  single  father  experience. 
In  general,   the  primary  emphasis  of  research  in  this  field  of 
study  has  been  to  delineate  and  define  those  areas  which  have 
been  described  as  being  problematic  to  these  men  and  their 
adjustments  to  their  situations.     More  specifically,  the 
research  on  custodial  single  fathers  has  included 
examinations  of  reasons  for  the  divorce   (Chang  &  Deinard, 
1982;   Greif,    1985b;  Katz,    1979),   adjustment  to  single 
parenthood   (Chang  &  Deinard,   1982;  Gasser  &  Taylor,  1976; 
Greif,   1985a,   1985b;  Mendes,   1976a,   1976b;  Orthner,  Brown,  & 
Ferguson,   1976;  Wolcott,   1984),   demographics  of  the  custodial 
single  father   (Bartz  &  Witcher,    1978;   Defrain  &  Eirick,  1981; 
Finkelstein-Keshet  &  Rosenthal,    1978a;  Greif,   1985a,  1985b, 
1985c;  Hanson,   1980;  Katz,   1979;   Lewis,   1978;  Mendes,  1976a, 
1976b;  Orthner,   Brown,   &  Ferguson,   1976;  Rosenthal  &  Keshet, 
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1981;  Smith  &  Smith,   1981),   5^nppnrt  systems  (Finkelstein- 
Keshet  &  Rosenthal,   1978a,   1978b;  Greif,   1985a,   1985b;  Katz, 
1979;  Nieto,    1982),   coordinating  the  logistics  of  childcare 
with  other  activities    (Finkelstein-Keshet  &  Rosenthal,  1978a, 
1978b,   1981;  Greif,   1985a,   1985c;  Hughes  &  Scoloveno,  1984; 
Katz,   1979;  Rosenthal  &  Keshet,   1981;  Weiss,   1979;  Wolcott, 
1984),    fill  fining  and  cnnrdinating  domestic  responsibilities 

(Bartz  &  Witcher,   1978;  Finkelstein-Keshet  &  Rosenthal, 
1978a,   1978b;  Gasser  &  Taylor,   1976;  Greif,   1985a,  1985b; 
Katz,   1979;  Mendes,   1976b;  Rosenthal  &  Keshet,   1981),  career 
difficulties  and  adaptations   (Apollo,   1986;  Finkelstein- 
Keshet  &  Rosenthal,   1978a;  Gasser  &  Taylor,    1976;  Katz,  1979; 
Orthner  &  Lewis,   1979;  Rosenthal  &  Keshet,   1981);  financial 
problems   (Hughes  &  Scoloveno,   1984) ;   relationships  with 
children   (Apollo,   1986;  Finkelstein-Keshet  &  Rosenthal, 
1978a,   1978b;  Greif,   1985a;  Orthner,  Brown,   &  Ferguson,  1976; 
Rosenthal  &  Keshet,   1981;  Tedder,   Libbee,   &  Scherman,  1981; 
Wolcott,    1984),   dealing  with  children's  emotions    (Bartz  & 
Witcher,   1978;  Finkelstein-Keshet  &  Rosenthal,   1978a,  1978b; 
Greif,   1985a,   1985b,   1985c;  Katz,   1979;  Mendes,  1976b; 
Rosenthal  &  Keshet,    1981),    child  guidance  and  nurtnrance 
(Bartz  &  Witcher,   1978;  Dail,   1986;  Green,   1977;  Orthner, 
Brown,   &  Ferguson,   1976),   dealing  with  the  legal  system 
(Levine,   1976;  Lewis,   1978;  Rosenthal  &  Keshet,  1981), 
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intrapersonal  difficulties    (Chang  &  Deinard,  1982; 
Finkelstein-Keshet  &  Rosenthal,    1978a;  George  &  Wilding, 
1972;  Hughes  &  Scoloveno,   1984;  Mendes,   1976b;  Murch,  1979; 
Ramos,    1979),   relationship  with  ex-spouse    (Greif,  1985a, 
1985b,   1985c;  Ramos,   1979;  Rosenthal  &  Keshet,   1981),   lack  of 
role  clarity   (Greif,   1985b,   1985c;  Loge,   1977;  Mendes,  1976a, 
1976b;  Nieto,   1982;  Pichitino,   1983),   feelings  of  competence^ 
satisfaction  and  perceived  strengths    (Ambert,    1982;   Chang  & 
Deinard,   1982;  Defrain  &  Eirick,   1981;  Finkelstein-Keshet  & 
Rosenthal,   1978a,   1978b;  Greif,    1985a,   1985b,   1985c;  Hughes  & 
Scoloveno,.  1984;  Orthner,   Brown,   &  Ferguson,    1976;  Orthner  & 
Lewis,   1979;  Schlesinger,   1978),   reasons  for  seeking  custody 
(Bartz  &  Witcher,   1978;  Chang  &  Deinard,   1982;  Greif,  1985a; 
Hanson,   1981;  Lewis,   1978;  Mendes,   1976a,   1976b),    level  of 
parenting  participation  prior  to  the  divorce    (Ambert,  1982; 
Defrain  &  Eirick,   1981;  Orthner,   Brown,   &  Ferguson,  1976; 
Orthner  &  Lewis,   1979;  Smith  &  Smith,    1981),   socializing  and 
dating   (Bartz  &  Witcher,   1978;  Finkelstein-Keshet  & 
Rosenthal,   1978a,   1978b;  Gasser  &  Taylor,   1976;  Greif,  1985a, 
1985c;  Hughes  &  Scoloveno,   1984;  Orthner,  Brown,   &  Ferguson, 
1976;  Rosenthal  &  Keshet,   1981) ,   lack  of  childcare  knowledge 
and  lack  of  knowledge  of  childhood  development    (Hughes  & 

Scoloveno,   1984;  Mendes,   1976b;  Orthner,  Brown,   &  Ferguson, 
1976;   Smith  &  Smith,    1981),    fathers  rearing  daughters  in 
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motherless  homes   (Defrain  &  Eirick,   1981;  Greif,  1985a, 
1985b;  Mendes,   1976b;  Orthner,   Brown,   &  Ferguson,   1976),  and 
discipl.ine  concerns   (Gasser  &  Taylor,   1976;  Katz,   1979;  Lynn, 
1974;  Orthner,   Brown  &  Ferguson,   1970;   Smith  &  Smith,   1981)  . 

After  a  divorce  mothers  receive  custody  of  their 
children  approximately  90%  of  the  time.     The  obvious  result 
is  that  after  a  marriage  is  dissolved  the  vast  majority  of 
fathers  no  longer  have  legal  custody  of  their  children  and 
their  continuing  contact  with  their  children  becomes  confined 
primarily  to  the  "visitation  experience."     However,  although 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  post  divorce  fathers  are 
noncustodial  single  fathers  following  the  divorce,  they  have 
been  virtually  ignored  by  researchers.     Researchers  have 
chosen  to  focus  primarily  on  married  fathers  and  custodial 
single  fathers.     The  lack  of  professional  research  attention 
paid  to  noncustodial  single  fathers  is  at  first  glance 
surprising,  and  then  alarming,  because  this  population 
represents  the  majority  of  single  fathers. 

It  might  be  thought  that  a  population  of  this  magnitude 
might  be  first  in  line  to  garnish  the  attention  of 
researchers  in  the  study  of  single  fathers.     However,  upon 
closer  examination  it  is  not  so  surprising  that  noncustodial 
single  fathers  have  received  such  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  researchers'  time  and  energy. 
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Divorce  and  the  Noncustodial  Single  Father 
The  popular  cultural  notion  of  the  traditional  father 
was  of  some  distant  "overseer"  whose  primary  function  was  to 
support  the  family's  materialistic  needs,   offer  emotional 
support  to  the  mother  as  child  caregiver,  and  to  act  as  a 
liaison  between  the  family  and  the  outside  world.  This 
traditional  father  supposedly  had  little,   if  any,   ability  or 
interest  in  the  various  aspects  of  childcare  and  little,  if 
any,  direct  impact  upon  the  cognitive,   emotional  or 
psychological  developments  of  his  children.     Perhaps  this 
stereotypical  view  of  fathers  continues  to  effect 
professional  perceptions,   for  in  many  ways  the  noncustodial 
single  father's  situation  resembles  that  of  the  traditional 
father  image.     He   (i.e.,  the  noncustodial  single  father) 
plays  a  secondary  parenting  role  as  the  mother  is  the  primary 
caretaker  of  the  children,  his  time  spent  with  his  children 
is  circumscribed  to  brief  periods  of  time  often  reserved  for 
entertainment  experiences,  his  impact  upon  their  development 
is  lessened  with  the  decreased  amount  of  time  he  has  with 
them  and  his  primary  function  is  to  support  the  family  unit. 
Thus,   the  noncustodial  single  father's  role  in  some  ways  is 
very  similar  to  his  role  before  the  divorce,   while  still 
being  quite  different  due  to  his  displacement  from  daily 
contact  with  the  family  unit.     This  similarity  to  the 
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traditional  father  may  account  in  part  for  the  paucity  of 
literature  devoted  to  the  study  of  noncustodial  fathers. 
Further,  by  virtue  of  the  greatly  decreased  quantity  of  time 
spent  with  his  children  he  may  have  again  been  glossed  over 
as  a  peripheral  figure  in  the  lives  of  his  children,  while 
the  research  on  married  fathers  continues  to  grow. 

Custodial  single  fathers  represent  an  atypical 
population  because  they  sustain  ongoing,  daily  relationships 
with  their  children.     Thus,  the  custodial  single  father 
represents  a  growing  field  of  interest  to  researchers.  Both 
Robinson  and  Barret   (1986)   and  Pruett    (1987)   supported  the 
contention  that  one  of  the  major  obstacles  working  against 
the  single  father  is  the  myth  of  his  inability  to  be  an 
effective  parent.     As  Pruett   (1987)   stated,   "a  father  may  be 
a  good  protector  or  breadwinner,  but  his  innate  (stereotyped) 
inability  to  respond  to  his  child  emotionally  leaves  him  to 
feel  little,   if  anything,   of  depth  about  the  impact  of 
divorce  on  his  fathering.     His  role  as  husband  and  provider 
certainly  is  affected  but  not  his  fathering"    (p.  266). 
Pruett  went  on  to  describe  just  how  wrong  this  view  may  be. 

Wallerstein  and  Kelly's   (1980)   work  provided  very 
important  information  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  divorce 
upon  parents  and  children.     Their  work  further  offered 
valuable  descriptions  of  the  noncustodial  single  father  and 
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supported  the  notion  of  his  continuing  significant  impact 
upon  his  children.     Yet  even  they  comment  that  because  the 
noncustodial  father  was  lacking  in  both  his  contact  with  and 
authority  over  his  children,  his  role  was  circumscribed;  and 
that  his  impact  upon  his  children  was  not  in  any  way 
comparable  to  the  mother's   (who  had  custody) .     The  relevance 
and  importance  of  their  work  aside,  Wallerstein  and  Kelly's 
research  alone  does  not  offer  sufficient  support   (nor  does 
any  other  research)   for  such  a  sweeping  generalization.  More 
unfortunately,   such  a  mindset  highlights  the  suggestion  of 
Robinson  and  Barret   (1986)   concerning  single  fathers  that 
"many  of  his  problems  result  from  misunderstanding  and 
discrimination  arising  from  stereotypes  held  by  members  of 
the  legal  and  helping  professions"    (p.   104) .     Regardless  of 
rationale,   it  remains  that  the  majority  of  single, 
noncustodial  single  fathers  are  significantly 
underrepresented  within  the  professional  literature. 

The  majority  of  studies  which  have  examined  the 
noncustodial  single  father  are  first  and  foremost  studies  of 
the  process  of  divorce;  divorce  as  a  sequential  process  of 
reactions,   adjustments  and  adaptations  involving  all  members 
of  the  divorcing  family  and  even  significant  others.  The 
emphasis  of  these  studies  has  been  upon  the  impact  of  the 
divorce  on  children,  their  adjustments  to  the  divorce,   and  to 
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post-divorce  life  situations.     Still  another  descriptor  of 
"divorce  studies"  which  includes  examinations  of  the 
noncustodial  single  father  is  that  more  attention  is  paid  to 
subsequent  mother/child  relationships   (Hetherington,  Cox,  & 
Cox,   1978;  Jacobs,   1986) .     To  a  large  extent  this  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  mothers  typically  receive  custody  and  thus 
are  in  contact  with  their  children  to  much  greater  degrees 
than  noncustodial  fathers   (Hetherington,   Cox,   &  Cox,   1978) . 
When  the  focus  of  such  divorce  studies  specifically  turns  to 
the  noncustodial  single  father,   the  emphasis  has  been 
primarily  to  describe  their  intra  and  interpersonal 
difficulties  and  adaptations  along  with  examination  of 
post-separation  father/child  relationships.     And  these  two 
primary  areas  of  emphasis  are  examined  almost  exclusively 
within  the  context  of  the  visitation  experience.     In  the 
following  review  the  emphasis  is  upon  the  results  of  divorce 
studies  essentially  as  they  describe  and  delineate  the 
situation  of  only  the  noncustodial  single  father. 

Divorce,   the  breaking  up  of  a  family  unit,   represents  a 
time  of  crisis.     More  than  simply  a  singularly  traumatic 
event,  divorce  is  a  sequential  process  of  events  which 
continue  to  effect  all  members  of  the  dissolved  family  unit 
over  time.     Each  member  of  the  divorced  family,  including 
parents  and  children,   are  placed  in  unique  and  peculiar 
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situations  to  which  they  must  adapt  in  their  own  way.  Yet, 
the  situation  of  the  divorced  noncustodial  father  is  unique 
in  that  it  is  typically  he  who  is  removed  from  the  others  of 
the  original  family  unit.     It  is  usually  the  mother  who 
retains  custody  of  the  children  and  thus  the  continuation  of 
their  daily  presence,   often  in  the  residence  the  family  has 
made  a  home.     The  noncustodial  father  is  typically  uprooted 
not  only  from  his  home  but  from  the  physical  proximity  of 
daily  contact  with  his  children.     Thus,   although  there  are 
certainly  situations  common  to  all  divorcing  parents,  the 
noncustodial  single  father's  life  situation  is  perhaps 
particularly  unique  within  the  confines  of  the  post  divorce 
family . 

The  aftermath  of  divorce  is  a  time  of  change,   stress  and 
adapting  to  new  life  situations.     The  following  review 
examines  the  life  situation  of  the  noncustodial  single  father 
in  regard  to   (a)  practical  problems  of  living, 
(b)   intrapersonal  problems  and  adaptations,    (c)  interpersonal 
problems  and  adaptations,    (d)   relations  with  ex-spouse, 
(e)   visitation,   and  (f)   relations  with  children. 
Practical  Problems  of  Living 

Being  uprooting  from  a  home  and  moving  to  a  new  location 
can  be  a  stressful  situation  under  the  best  of  circumstances, 
but  can  be  particularly  acute  for  the  noncustodial  single 
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father.     He  typically  has  not  fully  planned  the  move  and 
often  has  little  time  to  find  other  living  accommodations. 
Simultaneous  to  the  stress  of  moving  are  other  factors 
affecting  his  personal  well-being  which  tend  to  exacerbate 
the  stressfulness  of  the  situation.     Some  of  these  factors 
include  the  sense  of  separation  and  loss  from  family  and 
home,  the  confusion  and  insecurity  of  establishing  a  new 
household,   and  fears  concerning  the  future  relationship  with 
his  children.     In  short,  the  noncustodial  father  is  faced 
with  a  variety  of  new  tasks  necessary  for  adequate  daily 
living  at  .the  peak  of  an  emotional  crisis. 

Many  newly  divorced  fathers  are  burdened  with  new 
financial  and  emotional  concerns  and  find  themselves  living 
in  temporary  housing  situations  while  often  relocating 
several  times  during  the  first  year  after  a  separation 
(Rosenthal  &  Keshet,   1981) .     These  initial  residences  often 
are  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  noncustodial  single 
father  (Rosenthal  &  Keshet,   1981;  Victor  &  Winkler,  1977) 
such  that  he  may  be  reluctant  to  have  his  children  stay  with 
him  there   (Rosenthal  &  Keshet,   1981)  or  become  concerned  over 
the  lack  of  space  and  how  this  may  lessen  his  children's 
enjoyment  of  their  time  together   (Victor  &  Winkler,   1977) . 
The  move  to  frequently  less  than  desirable  living  quarters 
along  with  being  a  result  of  the  rapid  separation  from  home 
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and  family  is  also,  for  some  men,  due  to  their  feeling  too 
overwhelmed  emotionally  to  expend  the  effort  to  establish 
more  adequate  living  conditions   (Rosenthal  &  Keshet,   1981)  . 
Furthermore,   it  requires  significant  financial  resources  to 
set  up  a  new  home  at  a  time  when  the  noncustodial  father 
typically  is  encountering  financial  difficulties 
(Hetherington,   Cox,   &  Cox,   1978;  Parke,   1981;  Rosenthal  & 
Keshet,   1981) .     The  noncustodial  father  is  thus  burdened  with 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  two  households.     In  the 
Hetherington,  Cox,  and  Cox  study   (1978),   it  was  noted  that 
the  maintenance  of  two  households  led  to  increased  financial 
problems  along  with  limited  purchasing  ability.     Not  only  is 
the  decision  of  where  to  live  affected  by  finances,  but  also 
the  decision  of  whether  to  live  alone  becomes  an  issue  for 
the  noncustodial  single  father.     As  Rosenthal  and  Keshet 
(1981)  noted,  the  decision  to  live  alone  or  with  others  is 
frequently  effected  by  "financial  as  well  as  emotional 
considerations"    (p.   117) .     The  possible  necessity  of  sharing 
living  accommodations  can  add  further  stress  to  the 
noncustodial  single  father's  situation  by  the  intrusion  of  an 
"outsider"  when  he  is  with  his  children  and  also  represent  a 
challenge  to  the  ego  of  a  man  who  may  be  accustomed  to  being 
more  self-sufficient. 
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Hetherington,  Cox,   and  Cox   (1978)   observed  that  the 
divorced  fathers  in  their  sample  in  an  effort  to  better  their 
financial  situations  were  more  likely  to  extend  their 
workload  as  a  means  of  raising  income.     This  tendency  creates 
a  further  source  of  stress  for  some  men  when  their  work  was 
already  being  affected  by  emotional  problems.     Yet,   even  in 
light  of  the  effects  of  emotional  problems  on  their  work 
performance,  noncustodial  fathers  in  the  Hetherington,  Cox, 
and  Cox   (1978)   study  spent  more  time  at  work  and  less  time  at 
home  than  did  married  fathers.     This  pattern  was  present  at 
two  months,   one  year  and  two  years  following  the  divorce. 
Hetherington,  Cox,  and  Cox   (1978)   suggested  that  for  many  men 
this  seemed  to  represent  an  avoidance  of  coming  home  to  a 
house  devoid  of  family. 

Earning  capacity  is  further  affected  as  the  emotional 
condition  of  many  of  these  men  adversely  impacts  their 
ability  to  be  promoted  or  to  take  on  added  responsibilities 
(Rosenthal  &  Keshet,   1981)  .     Financial  enhancement  is  further 
limited  for  some  noncustodial  fathers  by  virtue  of  their 
desire  to  be  more  available  to  their  children.     Rosenthal  and 
Keshet   (1981)   described  fathers  in  their  sample  who  rejected 
promotions  which  might  necessitate  moving  away  from  their 
children,   who  decreased  their  amount  of  time  at  work,   or  who 
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chose  work  "for  its  compatibility  with  the  demands  of  child 
care"   (p.   120) . 

Along  with  the  practical  concerns  of  housing  and 
finances,   the  noncustodial  single  father  is  faced  with  the 
problem  of  maintaining  a  household  routine  in  a  new  setting 
under  very  different  circumstances  from  which  he  may  have 
been  previously  accustomed.     Hetherington,   Cox,  and  Cox 
(1978)   reported  that  many  of  the  divorced  men  in  their  sample 
initially  experienced  significant  problems  in  maintaining  a 
household  routine.     Particularly  affected  were  those  men  who 
previously,  had  marriages  where  more  traditional  sex  role 
behavior  was  the  rule   (e.g.,  wif e/caregiver  and 
husband/breadwinner) . 

The  time  period  after  the  separation  is  frequently  one 
characterized  by  disorganization  and  disruption  (Parke, 
1981) .     Divorced  fathers  more  so  than  married  fathers  in  the 
Hetherington,  Cox,  and  Cox  studies   (1976,   1978)  were  more 
disorganized  following  the  divorce,  particularly  during  the 
first  year  after  the  divorce.     On  one  of  the  sets  of 
interview  scales  concerning  family  disorganization,  the 
divorced  men  in  the  Hetherington  et  al .   study   (1976)  showed 
more  disorganization  than  married  fathers  in  dealing  with 
routine  household  tasks,   coordinating  and  scheduling  relevant 
events,  and  structuring  established  household  roles. 
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Noncustodial  fathers  were  further  described  as  less  likely  to 
have  meals  at  home  and  to  experience  greater  difficulties 
with  domestic  concerns  such  as  meal  preparation,   shopping  for 
necessities,  and  cleaning.     The  period  of  disorganization 
becomes  less  erratic  and  more  stable  with  time.  Hetherington 
et  al.    (1978)  noted  that  by  the  second  year  disorganization 
of  the  divorced  fathers '  household  had  decreased 
significantly.     Wallerstein  and  Kelly   (1980)   also  noted  that 
by  eighteen  months  after  the  separation  the  noncustodial 
single  father's  life  had  stabilized  even  more  than  that  of 
the  average  mother.     This  finding  also  was  noted  in  the 
Hetherington  et  al.    (1978)  study. 

Other,  more  practical  concerns  relevant  to  the 
noncustodial  single  father  include  when  and  how  to  schedule 
time  with  their  children   (Finkelstein-Keshet  &  Rosenthal, 
1978a;  Rosenthal  &  Keshet,   1981;  Victor  &  Winkler,  1977; 
Wallerstein  &  Kelly,   1980b),  transportation  of  children 
between  households   (Finklestein-Keshet  &  Rosenthal,   1978a) , 
and  scheduling  of  a  social  life  and  how  it  might  impact  upon 
the  time  with  their  children  (Rosenthal  &  Keshet,  1981; 
Victor  &  Winkler,   1977;  Wallerstein  &  Kelly,   1980b)  .  The 
situation  of  coordinating  time  spent  with  children  with  time 
used  for  socializing  may  be  particularly  acute  for 
noncustodial  single  fathers  as  visitation  days   (typically  on 
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the  weekends)  are  also  "prime  dating  time"  (Victor  &  Winkler, 
1977)  . 

The  noncustodial  single  father  faces  a  variety  of 
practical  problems  he  must  cope  with  and  adapt  to  following  a 
divorce.     During  the  first  year  after  the  divorce  his 
lifestyle  is  perhaps  best  described  as  disorganized. 
Although  the  length  of  this  period  of  disorganization  varies 
amongst  these  fathers,   after  approximately  the  first  year  of 
the  divorce  many  noncustodial  fathers  do  realize  a  greater 
degree  of  stabilization   (Finkelstein-Keshet  &  Rosenthal, 
1978a;  Hetherington,   Cox,   &  Cox,   1976;  Rosenthal  &  Keshet, 
1981;  Wallerstein  &  Kelly,   1980a) . 
Int rapersonal  Problems  and  Adaptations 

The  subsequent  sense  of  separation  and  loss  perceived  by 
all  members  of  a  family  following  a  divorce  can  engender  a 
variety  of  emotional  and  psychological  difficulties.  Yet 
again,  the  noncustodial  father's  situation  is  particularly 
acute  because  he  is  separated  from  spouse,   children,   and  home 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.     When  examining  the 
noncustodial  fathers'   intrapersonal  situation  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  no  particular  intrapersonal  difficulty  is 
significantly  more  prevalent  than  others.     Rather,   most  are 
present  to  some  extent  and  represent  a  reaction  to  a 
situation  of  multiple  stressors,   an  emotionally  precarious 
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situation.     Jacobs   (1986)   noted,   "...multiple  stressors  are 
not  simply  additive:     A  geometric  progression  of  the  effects 
of  stress  is  far  more  likely"    (p.   62),   and  perhaps  far  more 
devastating.     Furthermore,  many  of  the  emotional  reactions  to 
the  divorce  are  tied  together  such  that  one  may  be  a  product 
of  another  or  several  others.     For  example,  Finkelstein- 
Keshet  and  Rosenthal   (1978a)  noted  that  the  anxiety 
experienced  by  the  divorced  fathers  in  their  sample  had 
various  components.     One  was  a  fear  of  being  rejected  by 
their  children  which  in  turn  stemmed  "from  feelings  of  guilt 
and  inadequacy  as  a  parent"   (p.   12) .     Thus,   feelings  of 
anxiety,   fear,   guilt  and  inadequacy  all  may  be  present 
individually,  yet  also  linked  together  such  that  they  impact 
upon  each  other.     In  one  study  (Bloom,   1975)   it  was  noted 
that  divorced  men  were  nine  times  more  likely  to  be  admitted 
to  psychiatric  hospitals  for  the  first  time  than  were  married 
men  from  intact  homes.     Rose  and  Rosow   (1973)   also  noted  a 
rise  in  suicide  rates  for  these  men. 

Like  most  individuals  who  experience  a  traumatic  life 
event,  many  noncustodial  single  fathers  undergo  a  variety  of 
emotional  upsets  including  guilt,  depression,  anger,  anxiety, 
and  loneliness.     Guilt  is  a  common  experience  of  noncustodial 
single  fathers   (Finkelstein-Keshet  &  Rosenthal,  1978a; 
Hetherington,  Cox,   &  Cox,   1976;  Jacobs,   1986;  Levine,  1976; 
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Victor  &  Winkler,   1977;  Wallerstein  &  Kelly,   1980a,  1980b). 
Research  suggests  this  sense  of  guilt  perceived  by  many 
noncustodial  single  fathers  stems  from  a  variety  of 
situations  such  as  feeling  guilty  over  the  failure  of  the 
marriage  and/or  how  this  may  adversely  affect  his  children; 
feeling  guilty  over  not  being  able  to  provide  as  adequately 
for  his  children  in  his  new  residence  as  the  noncustodial 
father  would  wish;   feeling  guilty  over  a  perceived  sense  of 
inadequacy  as  a  parent;  or  feeling  guilty  over  not  having 
more  frequent  contact  with  his  children. 

Depression  is  another  common  experience  of  noncustodial 
single  fathers   (Finkelstein-Keshet  &  Rosenthal,  1978a; 
Hetherington,  Cox,   &  Cox,   1976;   Jacobs,   1986;  Pruett,  1987; 
Robinson  &  Barret,   1986;  Wallerstein  &  Kelly,   1980a,   1980b) . 
Depression  is  a  common  reaction  to  a  diversity  of  traumatic 
life  events,  particularly  those  which  entail  separation  from 
and/or  loss  of  loved  objects.     The  literature  indicates  that 
as  the  noncustodial  single  father  becomes  separated  from  home 
and  family,   depression  may  result  from  a  variety  of 
situations  including  some  combination  of  a  loss  of  accustomed 
home  and  family  life,   necessity  of  having  to  find  a  new 
residence,   loss  of  daily  contact  with  children,  perceived 
lack  of  control  of  or  impact  upon  his  children,   fear  of  being 
rejected  by  children,   inability  to  gain  custody  of  children. 
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perceived  inadequacy  in  carrying  out  parenting  roles  and 
responsibilities,   lack  of  support  systems  for  helping  to  care 
for  children  and/or  to  care  for  his  own  emotional  needs,  lack 
of  clear  descriptions  of  exactly  how  he  is  to  carry  out  his 
new  parental  role,   or  simply  a  sense  of  being  overwhelmed  by 
the  stressors  and  task  requirements  of  the  divorce  and  of 
being  a  single  parent. 

Many  noncustodial  fathers  also  become  angry  following  a 
separation  (Finkelstein-Keshet  &  Rosenthal,  1978a; 
Hetherington,   Cox,   &  Cox,   197  6;   Jacobs,   1986;  Levine,  1976; 
Victor  &  Winkler,   1977;  Wallerstein  &  Kelly,   1980a,   1980b) . 
This  anger  may  be  a  result  of  or  reaction  to  several 
situations.     Two  of  the  most  prominent  appear  to  be  anger 
directed  towards  the  noncustodial  fathers'  ex-spouse  (Jacobs, 
1986;  Levine,   1976;  Rosenthal  &  Keshet,   1981;  Victor  & 
Winkler,   1977)   and  anger  directed  towards  the  judicial  system 
(Jacobs,    1986;  Levine,   1976;  Victor  &  Winkler,   1977) . 

Anger  directed  towards  an  ex-spouse  may  be  based  on  a 
variety  of  perceptions  such  as  feeling  the  ex-spouse  was 
responsible  for  the  divorce  and  thus  his  separation  from  home 
and  family,  or  anger  over  the  ex-spouse's  actual  or  perceived 
interference  in  the  noncustodial  fathers'  continuing 
relationship  with  his  children   (Levine,   1976;  Victor  & 
Winkler,    1977) .     Conflict  and  subsequent  anger  are 
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particularly  acute  immediately  after  separation  and  are  often 
a  result  of  having  to  maintain  face-to-face  contact  with  the 
ex-spouse.     At  these  times  arguments  concerning  topics  such 
as  child  support  payments,   visitation,   scheduling  and  the 
causes  of  the  divorce  itself  are  present  (Finkelstein-Keshet 
&  Rosenthal,   1978a) . 

The  courts  also  represent  a  stimulus  for  the  anger  and 
frustration  of  many  divorced  fathers.     Two  essential  judicial 
principles  are  supposed  to  guide  the  resolution  of  custody 
disputes  in  the  American  judicial  system.     These  two 
principles,  are  referred  to  as  "no  prima  facie  right"  and 
"best  interests  of  the  child."     Practically  every  state  in 
this  country  has  some  sort  of  law  which  stipulates  that  in  a 
child  custody  dispute  no  parent    (mother  or  father)   has  more 
of  a  right  than  the  other  to  custody  of  their  children;  this 
is  referred  to  as  "no  prima  facie  right"   (Victor  &  Winkler, 
1977) .     Along  with  this  is  the  legal  precept  that 
adjudication  of  custody  is  founded  upon  what  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  child,   not  what  is  best  for  either  parent. 
The  implication  of  both  these  principles  is  that  both  parents 
are  equally  capable  and  have  an  equal  right  to  custody  of 
their  children  following  divorce.     Yet,   for  divorced  fathers, 
the  letter  of  the  law  is  contradicted  by  the  reality  of  child 
custody  disputes.     The  father  in  child  custody  disputes  has 
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nothing  resembling  equal  rights   (Bernstein,   1977;  Victor  & 
Winkler,    1977) .     As  Molinoff   (1975)   stated  "traditionally  our 
courts  have  ignored  the  spirit  of  the  law. . , .     The  judges, 
most  of  whom  are  men  and  fathers,  bring  to  the  bench  the 
belief  that  children  belong  with  their  mothers"   (quoted  in 
Victor  &  Winkler,   1977,  p.   44) .     Thus,   a  father  goes  to  court 
confronted  not  only  by  women  who  believe  that  they  (fathers) 
have  no  right  to  their  children  but  also  by  a  judicial  system 
which  supports  and  enforces  that  point  of  view  (Stafford, 
1978)  .  ^ 

The  following  quote  appeared  in  an  article  in  New  York 

magazine,  November  18,   1985.     In  this  article.   Judge  Richard 

Huttner  remarked: 

You  have  never  seen  a  bigger  pain  in  the  ass 
than  the  father  who  wants  to  get  involved;  he 
can  be  repulsive.     He  wants  to  meet  the  kid 
after  school  at  three  o'clock,   take  the  kid  out 
to  dinner  during  the  week,   have  the  kid  on  his 
own  birthday,  talk  to  the  kid  on  the  phone  every 
evening,   go  to  every  open  school  night,   take  the 
kid  away  for  a  whole  weekend  so  they  can  be 
alone  together.     This  type  of  involved  father  is 
pathological.      (Requoted  in  Pruett,  1987, 
p.  264) 

This  opinion,  as  espoused  by  Judge  Huttner,   is  perhaps 
indicative  of  a  goodly  number  of  jurists   (Pruett,    1987)  . 
Thus,  not  only  do  noncustodial  fathers  experience  anger 
towards  their  ex-spouse  and  various  other  components  of 
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post-divorce  life,  but  also  toward  an  outside  regulatory 
system  (i.e.,  the  courts). 

Many  noncustodial  fathers  experience  a  sense  of  lack  of 
control  over  their  lives   (Robinson  &  Barret,   1986) .  Jacobs 
(1986)   correlates  the  sense  of  anger  experienced  by  many 
noncustodial  fathers  with  a  perceived  sense  of  lack  of 
control.     Jacobs  described  how  it  is  particularly  important 
for  American  men  to  demonstrate  control;  control  over  their 
feelings  and  over  their  marriages.     The  outcomes  of  divorce 
for  many,  men  is  devastating  because  it  represents  a  loss  of 
control.     It  is  suggested  by  Jacobs  that  many  post-divorce 
conflicts  are  an  effort  to  reintegrate  a  sense  of  control  for 
divorced  men  into  their  lives.     Furthermore,  Jacobs  remarked 
that  for  many  men  the  emotional  and  psychological 
difficulties  following  a  divorce  are  a  response  to  this  sense 
of  loss  of  control.     He  also  stated,   "Their  sense  of  justice 
is  violated  and  rage  ensues.     The  need  to  be  in  control  of 
others  as  well  as  themselves  is  so  basic  to  many  men  that 
when  they  believe  themselves  to  have  lost  that  control,  they 
become  extraordinarily  anxious  and  feel  justified  in  their 
rage  at  their  ex-spouse  and/or  the  legal  system  that  has 
placed  them  in  this  situation"    (p.   63)  . 

The  anger  from  a  perceived  lack  of  control  on  the  part 
of  divorced  men  can  have  significant  repercussions.     It  can 
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be  seen  in  the  rise  in  threats  of  and  actual  violence  against 
the  ex-spouse;  both  of  which  are  common  after  a  separation  or 
divorce   (Jacobs,   1986) .     Suicide  rates  also  rise  for  this 
population   (Rose  &  Rosow,   1973) .     The  literature  also 
indicates  that  the  noncustodial  father's  perceived  sense  of 
lack  of  control  may  further  result  for  situations  such  as  not 
being  able  to  control  the  amount  of  time  spent  with  children 
and  perceived  feelings  of  having  no  control  over  their 
children's  destinies  or,  at  times,   even  their  own. 

Anxiety  is  another  emotional  reaction  common  to 
noncustodial  fathers  after  a  divorce   (Finkelstein-Keshet  & 
Rosenthal,   1978a;  Jacobs,   1986;  Hetherington,   Cox,   &  Cox, 
197  6) .     The  literature  indicates  that  the  anxiety  often  is 
"free  floating"  or  a  general  reaction  to  the  stress  of  the 
divorce.     In  Finkelstein-Keshet  and  Rosenthal's  (1978a) 
sample,  anxiety  experienced  by  the  men  involved  feelings  of 
fear,   including  "fear  of  losing  their  relationship  with  their 
children,   of  losing  their  status  within  the  family  as  a 
source  of  self-definition,   of  being  criticized  by  their 
ex-spouse,  of  being  rejected  by  their  children,  and  of  losing 
their  roots  and  the  structure  and  continuity  of  family  life" 
(p.   12)  . 

Loneliness  is  experienced  by  many  divorced  fathers 
(Finkelstein-Keshet  &  Rosenthal,   1978a;  Jacobs,  1986; 
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Robinson  &  Barret,   1986;  Wallerstein  &  Kelly,   1980a) . 
Researchers  have  suggested  a  variety  of  conditions  which 
contribute  to  noncustodial  fathers'  feelings  of  loneliness. 
These  conditions  or  situations  may  include  separation  and 
perceived  alienation  from  home  and  family,   lack  of  social 
supports  and/or  previous  social  contacts,   lack  of 
interpersonal  relationships  or  a  lack  of  significantly 
fulfilling  interpersonal  relationships,   a  perceived  sense  of 
having  lost  their  relationships  with  their  children  or  any 
combination  of  these  situations. 

Feelijigs  of  loneliness  appear  to  be  tied  closely  to  the 
noncustodial  father's  sense  of  loss,   specifically  in  regard 
to  the  perceived  loss  of  his  children.     Robinson  and  Barret 
(1986)   discussed  the  noncustodial  father's  sense  of  being  cut 
off  from  his  children  and  fear  of  loss  of  their  children's 
love.     Hetherington,  Cox,  and  Cox  (1976)  also  noted  that  a 
"pervasive  concern"  of  many  of  the  divorced  fathers  in  their 
sample  was  the  sense  of  loss  of  their  children.  Jacobs 
(1986)  described  a  group  of  men  in  his  research  who  seemed 
"devastated  by  the  loss  of  contact  with  their  children" 
(p.   65) .     Finkelstein-Keshet  and  Rosenthal   (1978a)  commented 
that  the  threatened  loss  of  the  father/child  relationship 
also  represented  the  threatened  loss  of  a  significant  source 
of  self-definition.     This  sense  of  loss  experienced  by 
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noncustodial  fathers  is  also  described  by  Wallerstein  and 
Kelly  (1980a)  as  a  factor  affecting  his  continuing 
visitation.     Thus,  the  loneliness  experienced  by  many 
noncustodial  fathers  appears  to  be  linked  in  some  way  to 
their  perceived  sense  of  having  lost   (or  fear  of  losing) 
their  relationships  with  their  children. 

Still  other  intrapersonal  difficulties  of  noncustodial 
fathers  are  described  within  the  literature.  Hetherington, 
Cox,  and  Cox  (1978)   discussed  changes  in  the  self-concepts  of 
noncustodial  fathers.     After  separation,  the  divorced  fathers 
in  their  study  appeared  to  experience  greater,  though  of 
shorter  duration,  changes  in  self-concept  than  mothers. 
These  noncustodial  fathers  "complained  of  not  knowing  who 
they  were,  of  being  rootless,   of  having  no  structure  and  no 
home  in  their  lives"    (p.   158) .     Finkelstein-Keshet  and 
Rosenthal   (1978a)  noted  that  many  of  the  men  in  their  sample 
related  that  life  felt  meaningless,  that  they  felt  were 
failures,  or  experienced  significant  mood  changes.  Pruett 
(1987)  and  Jacobs   (1986)  also  discussed  the  issues  of  poor 
self-esteem  and  the  trouble  many  noncustodial  fathers 
experience  in  their  maintenance  of  self-esteem.     And  finally, 
Hetherington,   Cox,  and  Cox   (1976)   described  that  many  of  the 
men  in  their  sample  felt  they  had  failed  as  fathers;  they 
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noted  a  marked  decline  in  noncustodial  fathers'  feelings  of 
competence,   especially  over  the  first  year  after  the  divorce. 

As  is  evident,   noncustodial  single  fathers  can 
experience  a  myriad  of  emotional  and  psychological 
difficulties  following  separation  and  divorce.     However,  the 
life  situations  of  noncustodial  single  fathers  is  not  as 
bleak  as  may  be  implied.     In  fact,  the  trauma,  stress, 
adaptions  and  readaptions  noncustodial  single  fathers 
experienced  during  the  months  immediately  following 
separation  by  approximately  one  year  later  have  for  many  or 
most  of  these  men  stabilized  significantly.     Wallerstein  and 
Kelly   (1980a)   reported  that  by  approximately  eighteen  months 
after  separation  most  men  had  "let  go"  of  essentially  all 
bitterness  concerning  the  divorce.     The  average  father  in 
their  study  was  then  very  close  to  realizing  a  fully 
reestablished  psychological  equilibrium.     These  noncustodial 
fathers  were  feeling  that  life  had  stabilized  more,  and  were 
considerably  less  depressed  than  the  women  in  the  study. 
These  men  also  were  less  likely  to  describe  themselves  as 
lonely.     By  five  years  after  separation,  Wallerstein  and 
Kelly   (1980a)   reported  that  most  parents   (fathers  and 
mothers)   were  generally  happier,   experiencing  significantly 
more  personal  satisfaction,  and  believed  the  divorce  was  a 
beneficial  experience. 
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Hetherington,  Cox,   and  Cox   (1976,   1978)   also  reported 
considerable  improvement  in  noncustodial  fathers' 
intrapersonal  lives.     They  related  that  the  sense  of 
disequilibrium  and  impaired  functioning  appeared  to  reach  a 
high  point  at  one  year  and  then  seemed  to  be  restabilizing  in 
the  period  from  one  to  two  years  after  the  divorce .     By  the 
time  of  the  two  year  follow-up,  many  men  were  experiencing 
emotional  and  psychological  well  being  and  successful 
adaptation  to  the  divorce.     Thompson  (1983),   in  reviewing  the 
Hetherington  et  al.    (1978)   study,   remarked  that  this 
stabilization  of  emotional  and  psychological  equilibrium  was 
in  part  due  to  a  restabilization  of  occupational  situations 
and  enhanced  interpersonal  contacts . 

The  literature  does  indicate  that  some  noncustodial 
single  fathers  continue  to  experience  intrapersonal 
difficulties  long  after  the  divorce.     However,  the  mechanisms 
by  which  reestablishment  came  about  varied  amongst  these  men, 
but  most  reestablish  a  sense  of  emotional  and  psychological 
equilibrium  in  the  first  few  years  following  the  familial 
break-up. 

Interpersonal  Problems  and  Adaptations 

Among  the  many  issues  facing  the  noncustodial  single 
father  following  divorce  is  reestablishing  a  social  life  and 
formation  of  new  intimate  relationships.     The  literature 
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suggests  that  at  this  time  of  multiple  stressors  (e.g., 
trying  to  deal  with  the  loss  of  home  and  family,  coping  with 
emotional  difficulties,  attempting  to  secure  a  new  residence, 
or  working  to  understand  and  redefine  the  relationship  with 
their  children),  the  noncustodial  single  father's  precarious 
life  situation  is  not  conducive  to  establishing  a  new  social 
life,  particularly  in  regard  to  reentry  into  the  world  of 
single  adults.     It  is  a  time  of  resocialization  for  the 
divorced  man.     For  many  it  represents  having  to  learn  new 
roles  and  behaviors  concerning  social  interactions  and 
intimacy.  .  For  others,   it  is  a  time  of  relearning  past 
behaviors  and  modifying  them  to  suit  the  single  father  at 
this  stage  of  his  life.     Thus,  after  a  divorce  many 
noncustodial  fathers  are  confused,   insecure,   apathetic,  and 
doubtful  of  the  success  of  future  relationships. 

Following  the  trauma  of  divorce  and  with  continuing 
emotional  turmoil  many  men  have  difficulty  even  envisioning 
establishing  a  close  bond  with  a  woman   (Rosenthal  &  Keshet, 
1981) .     Feeling  that  they  had  essentially  failed  as  both  a 
spouse  and  a  parent,  they  are  doubtful  of  their  future 
ability  to  adjust  to  marriage   (Hetherington,   Cox,   &  Cox, 
1978) .     Divorced  parents   (including  noncustodial  fathers)  in 
the  Hetherington  et  al.    (1978)   study  reported  decreased 
levels  of  successful  functioning  in  social  situations  and 
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lessened  degree  of  feelings  of  competency  in  heterosexual 
relationships.     Also,  approximately  19%  of  the  divorced  men 
in  the  Hetherington  et  al .    (1978)   sample  reported  increases 
in  their  rate  of  sexual  dysfunction.     Thus,   some  noncustodial 
fathers  may  be  quite  reluctant  or  wary  of  interpersonal 
involvements.     Indeed,  the  stressors  and  complications  of 
post-divorce  life  can  become  reasons  to  avoid  involvement 
(Rosenthal  &  Keshet,   1981) .     Parke   (1977)   wrote  that  the 
divorced  noncustodial  fathers'  reentry  into  the  "social 
scene"  may  be  hampered  by  changes  in  male/female  relations, 
in  himself.,  and  in  the  social  scene  itself.     Also,  financial 
burdens  and  often  less  than  adequate  living  arrangements  may 
inhibit  the  divorced  fathers  willingness  to  socialize. 
Hetherington,   Cox,  and  Cox   (1978)   found  that  the  noncustodial 
fathers  reentry  into  social  arenas  may  be  further  hampered  by 
a  cultural  situation  which  organizes  socializing  around 
couples.     Most  divorced  parents  in  their  study  commented  that 
being  a  single  adult  actually  limited  their  "recreational 
opportunities."     Rosenthal  and  Keshet    (1981)   described  still 
another  reason  why  some  divorced  men  may  be  reluctant  to 
involve  themselves  in  new  intimate  relationships.     They  found 
that  for  those  men  who  did  not  initiate  or  want  the  divorce, 
"the  process  of  psychological  separation  is  even  slower" 
(p.   129) .     Many  of  these  men  had  not  "psychologically 
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divorced"  their  wives  and  maintained  "hopes  and  expectations 
of  reconciliation  which  to  an  objective  observer  appear 
clearly  unrealistic"    (p.   12  9).     For  some  divorced  men, 
involvement  in  a  new  relationship  may  be  viewed  as  a  threat 
to  possibly  unrealistic  hopes  of  reuniting  with  their  wives 
and  reconstructing  the  family  unit. 

In  contrast  to  divorced  men  who  are  wary  of  entering  new 
relationships,   others  engage  in  a  flurry  of  social  activities 
following  a  divorce.     Perhaps  it  is  this  heightened  level  of 
socializing  which  has  led  to  the  stereotypic  image  of  these 
men  as  "swinging  singles, "  an  image  which  has  been  further 
popularized  by  the  media   (Robinson  &  Barret,    1986) .  Although 
at  the  two  month  follow-up  period  of  the  Hetherington  et  al. 
(1978)   study  most  divorced  men  had  restricted  social  lives 
during  the  period  of  the  first  year  following  the  divorce, 
and  especially  at  the  one  year  mark,  many  of  the  divorced 
fathers  in  the  study  were  evidencing  a  "frenzy  of  activity." 
This  frenzy  was  exemplified  by  an  increase  in  dating  and 
socializing,  and  participation  in  various  self-improvement 
programs .     The  frequency  of  sexual  intercourse  was  higher  for 
divorced  men  than  for  divorced  women  and  about  the  same  as 
married  men  at  approximately  one  year  following  the  divorce. 
Rosenthal  and  Keshet   (1981)   also  noted  that  all  the  men  they 
had  interviewed  dated  several  women  at  a  time.  Hetherington 
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and  her  colleagues  found  that  many  of  the  divorced  men  in 
their  sample,  moreso  than  divorced  women,  enjoyed  the 
situation  of  increased  sexual  opportunity  with  various 
partners.     Hetherington  et  al.    (1978)   posited  that  this 
heightened  level  of  social  activity  for  some  divorced 
parents,   especially  divorced  fathers,  may  have  been  attempts 
to  resolve  difficulties  experienced  with  their  sense  of 
identity  and  loss  of  self-esteem. 

Victor  and  Winkler  (1977)   related  apparent  promiscuity 
after  divorce  to  attempts  to  resolve  feelings  of  inadequacy 
and  undesirability .     There  is  some  indication  that  the 
"swinging  singles"  image  of  divorced  fathers  is  less  than 
accurate   (Hetherington,  Cox,   &  Cox,   1978;  Robinson  &  Barret, 
1986).     In  the  Hetherington  et  al.    (1978)   study,   there  was  an 
attempt  to  measure  intimacy  in  relationships  through  a  set  of 
interview  ratings.     They  divided  the  divorced  subjects  into 
two  groups — low  intimacy  and  high  intimacy.     They  found  that 
both  happiness  and  self-esteem  correlated  negatively  with 
frequency  of  sexual  intercourse  in  the  low  intimacy  group  and 
positively  in  the  high  intimacy  group.     This  situation  held 
true  at  all  phases  of  the  follow-up  (i.e.,  two  months,  one 
year  and  two  years) .     The  only  nonsignificant  correlation  was 
evidenced  at  the  two-month  follow-up  for  low-intimacy 
divorced  males.     It  might  be  presumed  that  if  the  "swinging 
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single"  stereotype  was  wholly  true,   then  increased  frequency 
of  sexual  intercourse  might  enhance  the  divorced  man's 
feelings  of  happiness  and  self-esteem.     It  would  seem  that 
feelings  of  intimacy  might  not  be  a  factor  necessary  to  the 
stereotypic  swinging  single  divorced  father.     Yet  the 
findings  of  the  Hetherington  et  al.    (1978)    study  suggested 
that  a  search  for  intimacy  and  a  sense  of  equilibrium  in  the 
divorced  fathers  self-image  perhaps  is  at  least  equally 
descriptive  of  their  post-divorce  socializing  behavior  as  is 
one  of  rampant  sexuality.     Robinson  and  Barret   (1986)  also 
posited  that  the  "bar-hopping  swinger"  image  of  the  single 
father  is  not  wholly  accurate,   stating  that  this  is  true 
whether  the  divorced  man  is  a  custodial  single  father  or 
noncustodial  single  father.     Their  opinion  was  based  on  their 
review  of  the  literature  which  suggested  that  these  men  do 
not  have  the  time  required  to  engage  in  such  a  lifestyle. 

Whether  the  heightened  level  of  social  and  sexual 
activity  of  some  divorced  men  is  the  exception  or  the  rule  is 
not  confirmed  definitively  in  the  literature.     Yet  the 
literature  does  suggest  that  this  particular  stage  of 
post-divorce  life  does  change  and  stabilize  with  time 
(Finkelstein-Keshet  &  Rosenthal,   1978a;  Hetherington,  Cox,  & 
Cox,   1976;  Rosenthal  &  Keshet,   1981;  Wallerstein  &  Kelly, 
1980a,   1980b) .     The  findings  of  Hetherington,   Cox,   and  Cox 
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(1978)   describe  this  readaption  or  restabilization  over  time. 
After  the  period  of  restricted  social  activity  of  divorced 
men  during  the  second  year  and  by  its  end,  a  stabilization  in 
the  social  sphere  was  realized  by  many  of  the  divorced 
fathers  in  the  study.     Dissatisfaction  with  "casual  sexual 
encounters"  and  a  yearning  for  intimacy  was  prevalent  by  the 
end  of  one  year.     By  the  second  year  following  divorce  the 
social  activity  level  of  divorced  men  had  declined  to  the 
ex-wives'   level.     It  is  further  described  that  feelings  of 
happiness,  self-esteem  and  competence  in  heterosexual 
behaviors  .for  divorced  men   (and  women)   rose  steadily  over  the 
two  year  period  following  divorce.     At  this  point  the 
establishment  of  a  close  relationship  appeared  for  many 
divorced  fathers  to  be  an  integral  part  of  reestablishing  a 
sense  of  stability  and  contentment  in  their  lives.  And, 
finally,   Hetherington  et  al .    (1976)   found  that  in  regard  to 
the  changes  in  self-concept  two  years  after  the  divorce,  the 
most  prominent  factor  effecting  such  changes  was  "the 
establishment  of  a  satisfying  intimate  heterosexual 
relationship"   (p.   427) . 

The  divorced  father's  resocialization  to  single  life  is 
further  affected  by  his  new  role  as  sole  child  caretaker  when 
his  children  are  with  him.     As  Victor  and  Winkler  (1977) 
noted,  typically  those  times  when  most  noncustodial  single 
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fathers  have  their  children  are  also  "prime  dating  times" 
(i.e.,  the  weekends).     Thus,  while  the  noncustodial  single 
father  is  having  to  establish  a  new  or  modified  sense  of 
social  self,  he  also  has  to  adapt  to  a  new  image  of  himself 
as  a  parent  and  the  necessary  new  roles  to  be  learned 
therein . 

Wallerstein  and  Kelly  (1980a,   1980b)   found  that  within 
the  confines  of  the  visitation  relationship,   many  divorced 
fathers  were  unsure  of  how  to  handle  the  situation  of  their 
lovers  when  it  was  visiting  time.     Concerns  of  how  it  would 
impact  upon  both  their  relationship  with  this  new  woman  and 
how  it  might  effect  the  children  were  prevalent.  Wallerstein 
and  Kelly  also  noted  the  difficulty  which  many  noncustodial 
single  fathers  had  with  issues  such  as  privacy,  understanding 
their  own  behavior  or  the  potential  consequences  of  their 
behavior  on  their  children,  and  in  anticipating  their 
children's  responses  to  their  behavior.     Victor  and  Winkler 
(1977)   found  that  when  the  "new  woman"  is  also  a  mother,  the 
noncustodial  father  may  experience  guilt  from  a  sense  of 
disloyalty  to  his  own  children  if  he  becomes  involved  with 
the  woman's  children.     Rosenthal  and  Keshet    (1981)  described 
still  other  facets  of  this  dilemma.     The  divorced  or 
separated  father  may  have  concerns  of  being  "interfered  with" 
by  this  new  woman  in  his  struggle  to  adapt  to  a  new  sense  of 
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self  and  of  being  a  parent.     Some  other  divorced  men  have 
concerns  that  beginning  a  new  relationship  may  isolate  the 
children  further  from  them.     Still  others  may  be  worried  over 
potential  conflicts  which  might  arise  from  a  possible 
competition  between  their  children  and  their  lovers.  Many 
men  chose  to  socialize  at  those  times  their  children  were  not 
with  them  (Finkelstein-Keshet  &  Rosenthal,   1978a) .     For  these 
divorced  fathers  social  life  becomes  secondary  to  childcare 
during  the  first  year  after  divorce.     By  the  end  of  the  first 
year  many  of  these  men  had  reduced  their  involvement  in 
social  activities  and  concentrated  on  the  quality  of  time 
spent  with  their  children  and  "this  contributed  to  the 
development  of  ties  that  become  central  to  their  role  as 
fathers"   (p.  16) , 
Relationship  with  Ex-Spouse 

Among  the  many  descriptors  used  in  depicting  divorcing 
couples'   relationship,  tension  and  conflict  are  perhaps  the 
most  frequently  cited.     The  most  overt  examples  are  seen 
within  the  popular  media.     There  have  been  numerous  books, 
magazine  articles,  television  programs  and  motion  pictures 
which  graphically  describe  the  conflictual  nature  of  the 
relationship  between  divorcing  men  and  women.     The  portrayal 
of  the  ex-spousal  relationship  as  one  personified  by  tension 
and  conflict  is  also  fairly  ubiquitous  within  the 
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professional  literature.     Extremely  few  examples  can  be  found 
describing  harmonious  transitions  for  couples  moving  from 
married  to  single  life.     The  implication  derived  from  both 
the  popular  media  and  the  professional  literature  is  obvious: 
harmonious  interrelating,   at  least  initially,  between 
divorcing  men  and  women  is  by  far  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule . 

That  conflict  of  varying  degrees  between  divorcing 
parents  would  arise  is  not  a  surprising  observation.  That 
such  conflict  would  arise  when  the  divorce  also  includes 
children  is  even  less  surprising.     Along  with  the  emotional 
turmoil  and  materialistic  losses,  someone  is  going  to  be 
removed  from  daily  contact  with  the  children  and  this  someone 
is  typically  the  father.     Thus,   with  the  twin  conditions  of 
separation  and  loss  following  a  divorce  coupled  with  the 
presence  of  children,   there  exists  fertile  ground  for  the 
growth  of  conflict.     Without  the  presence  of  children,  the 
conflictual  nature  of  the  divorce  might  be  mitigated  sooner 
simply  by  virtue  of  a  significant  lack  of  contact  between  the 
former  partners .     However,  the  presence  of  children 
necessitates  continuing  contact  at  a  time  when  anger, 
resentment,   and  other  emotional  and  practical  complicators 
inhibit  communication  between  ex-spouses  (Finkelstein-Keshet 
&  Rosenthal,   1978a) . 
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Hetherington,   Cox,  and  Cox   (1978)   found  that  after  two 
months  following  divorce  66%  of  interactions  between  divorced 
parents  involved  conflicts.     The  relationships  between 
divorced  couples  in  their  sample  were  described  as 
"characterized  by  acrimony,   anger,   feelings  of  desertion, 
resentment  and  memories  of  painful  conflicts,  all  tempered  by 
considerable  ambivalence"   (p.  161).     Hetherington  et  al . 
(1978)   further  found  the  issues  of  visitation,  finances, 
childrearing,   support,  and  "intimate  relations  with  others" 
to  be  the  most  frequent  sources  of  conflict.  Continued 
feelings  of  attachment  were  present  for  many  in  their  sample. 
It  was  the  one  year  mark  following  divorce  which  Hetherington 
et  al.    (1978)  noted  as  "the  most  stressful  time  for  both 
parents"    (p.   162) .     At  this  time  approximately  50%  of  the 
divorced  fathers  and  73%  of  the  divorced  mothers  felt  the 
divorce  may  have  been  a  mistake,   that  more  effort  should  have 
been  expended  in  resolving  their  differences,  and  that  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  new  life  styles. 

Finkelstein-Keshet  and  Rosenthal   (1978a)  also  described 
the  divorced  parent  relationship  as  conflictual  particularly 
during  the  initial  period  following  separation.  Concerns 
such  as  scheduling  of  childcare  time,   finances,   and  perceived 
causes  of  the  separation  were  sources  of  conflict  described 
by  the  divorced  fathers  in  their  sample.     When  picking  up  or 
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returning  children  most  of  the  men  of  in  their  study  reported 
"negative  experiences"  and  problems  in  having  to  see  their 
ex-wives .     They  noted  that  for  many  of  the  men  in  their  study 
scheduling  conflicts  with  ex-wives  actually  represented 
issues  of  control,  tensions  engendered  from  the  separation 
itself,   and  lack  of  decision-making  guidelines  concerning  the 
children's  welfare.     Thus,  the  issue  of  childcare  was  used  by 
some  of  the  men  or  their  ex-spouses  as  an  overt  display  of 
underlying  anger.     Finkelstein-Keshet  and  Rosenthal  also 
addressed  the  issue  of  continuing  attachment  of  the  divorced 
father  to  the  ex-wife.     This  continuing  attachment  was 
reportedly  evidenced  in  the  desire  for  help  with  childcare, 
in  a  need  for  validation  as  a  parent,   and  for  some,   in  hopes 
for  reconciliation.     In  their  book,  Rosenthal  and  Keshet 
(1981)   described  a  rationale  for  continuing  feelings  of 
attachment  to  the  ex-wife.     Some  of  the  fathers  in  their 
sample  were  described  as  being  slow  to  separate 
psychologically  or  emotionally  from  their  ex-wives.  These 
men  in  turn  often  retained  hopes  of  reconciliation.     It  is 
implied  that  this  emotional  separation  from  the  ex-spouse 
along  with  the  separation  of  the  father  and  husband  roles 
must  occur  in  order  for  the  divorced  father  to  reestablish 
himself  as  an  individual  and  parent  outside  of  the  marriage. 
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The  literature  suggests  still  other  issues  which 
describe  and  affect  the  noncustodial  father's  relationship 
with  his  ex-wife.     Wallerstein  and  Kelly   {1980b)   related  how 
continued  contact  between  divorced  parents  engendered 
memories  of  the  conflicts  attributed  to  the  failed  marriage 
and  also  "fantasies  of  what  might  have  been"   (p.   1536) . 
Pruett   (1987)   remarked  on  the  divorced  parent  relationship  in 
terms  of  competition  for  a  place  of  importance  in  their 
children's  lives,     Wallerstein  and  Kelly  (1980b)  also 
commented  on  this  competition  between  divorced  parents  "for 
the  affection  and  loyalty  of  the  children"   (p,   1538)  and 
found  this  situation  descriptive  of  over  33%  of  the  parents 
in  their  study. 

In  a  general  sense,   the  various  intrapersonal  problems 
of  the  noncustodial  father  discussed  earlier  impact  upon  his 
relationship  with  his  ex-wife.     Feelings  of  separation,  loss, 
guilt,  anger  and  depression  all  color  the  noncustodial 
fathers'   interactions  with  his  ex-spouse,  hampering 
communication  and  facilitative  interactions.     At  times  it  is 
the  noncustodial  father  himself  who  perpetuates  the 
conflictual  relationship.     Some  noncustodial  fathers  feeling 
"done-in"  by  the  loss  of  home  and  family  and  discriminated 
against  by  the  courts,   react  by  maintaining  and/or 
heightening  animosity  in  dealings  with  the  mother.     For  some 
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this  is  an  attempt  to  reestablish  a  sense  of  control,  for 
others  it  is  a  reaction  to  feelings  of  rejection  or  a  way  to 
express  the  anger  and  frustration  experienced  by  the  divorce. 
Regardless  of  rationale,  enmity  toward  an  ex-wife  by  some 
noncustodial  fathers  is  expressed  in  various  ways.  The 
noncustodial  father  may  be  late  in  either  picking  up  or 
bringing  back  the  child  (or  children) ;  habitually  late  in 
child  support  payments;     harass  the  mother  either  with 
continued  threats  or  pleas  for  reconciliation;  habitually 
denigrate  the  mother  in  front  of  their  children  or,   in  a 
worst  case  scenario,   abuse  his  ex-wife  or  children  either 
physically  or  emotionally. 

The  ex-wife  also  can  behave  in  ways  which  highlight  her 
as  the  significant  contributor  to  poor  post-divorce  spousal 
relations.     She  may  interfere  with  the  father's  visitation  by 
simply  not  having  the  children  home  when  he  comes  to  see  them 
or  refuse  to  let  them  go.     Wallerstein  and  Kelly  (1980b) 
found  that  20%  of  the  mothers  in  their  sample  felt  there  was 
no  use  for  fathers  to  visit  and  "actively  tried  to  sabotage 
each  meeting"   (p.   153  6) .     The  ex-wife  may  display  her  enmity 
by  frequent  demands  for  more  money  accompanied  by  threats  of 
further  court  action.     Overwhelmed  with  feelings  of 
separation,   loss,   anger,  and/or  desires  for  reconciliation, 
she  too  may  harass  the  noncustodial  father  with  demands  of 
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more  involvement  and  contact.     Some  divorced  mothers,  like 
some  noncustodial  fathers,  may  habitually  denigrate  the 
father  in  the  presence  of  the  children.     The  example  is  given 
in  Wallerstein  and  Kelly  (1980b)   of  one  irate,  "refined 
mother"  who  "smeared  dog  feces  on  the  face  of  her  husband" 
when  he  came  to  visit  his  child   (p.   1537).     And  finally,  the 
custodial  mother  may  also,   in  a  worst  case  scenario,  abuse 
her  children  in  part  as  a  response  to  the  failed  and  failing 
relationship  with  her  ex-husband. 

The  point  to  be  made  is  that  the  literature  does  not 
suggest  whether  it  is  the  ex-wife  or  ex-husband  who  is  the 
most  significant  contributor  to  the  conflictual  nature  of 
many  post-divorce  parental  relationships.     Rather,  the 
relationship  which  evolves  from  the  divorce  may  engender 
within  either  the  mother  or  father  behaviors  which  maintain 
or  exacerbate  a  negative  relationship.     The  truly  unfortunate 
result  is  that  it  is  likely  the  children  who  will  be  the  most 
sorely  affected. 

Fortunately,   as  with  other  issues  of  concern  relevant  to 
noncustodial  fathers,   relations  with  their  ex-spouses  for 
many  do  stabilize  over  time.     The  literature  suggests  that  it 
is  the  first  year  which  is  a  time  of  particular  stress  on  the 
relationship  between  divorced  parents.     Although  some  men 
take  longer  and  others  never  quite  resolve  their 
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relationships  with  their  ex-wives,  many  realize  significant 
gains  in  the  stability  of  this  relationship.  As 
Hetherington,  Cox,  and  Cox   (1978)   noted,   "with  time  both 
conflict  and  attachment  decreased..."   (p.   162).     By  the  end 
of  the  second  year  following  the  divorce  only  approximately 
19%  of  the  noncustodial  fathers  and  20%  of  the  custodial 
mothers   (compared  to  50%  and  73%  respectively  at  one  year 
following  divorce)   still  perceived  the  divorce  as  a  mistake, 
felt  that  more  effort  should  have  been  given  to  resolving 
differences,   or  were  still  unsatisfied  with  new  lifestyles. 
Hetherington  et  al.    (1978)   suggested  that  the  existence  of  an 
intimate  relationship  or  remarriage  contributed  significantly 
to  "attenuating  the  intensity  of  the  divorced  couple's 
relationship"   (p.   162) . 

In  the  research  of  Keshet  and  Rosenthal  (Finkelstein- 
Keshet  &  Rosenthal,   1978a,   1978b;  Rosenthal  &  Keshet,  1981), 
two  situations  appear  to  have  had  significant  impact  upon  the 
divorced   (noncustodial  or  custodial)   father's  resolution  of 
conflict  in  his  relationship  with  his  ex-wife.     One,  already 
noted,  is  his  ability  to  separate  himself  emotionally  from 
his  ex-spouse  and  also  to  separate  the  present  role  of  father 
from  his  previous  role  of  father  and  husband.     The  other 
involves  the  divorced  father  becoming  more  personally 
responsible  for  his  children  while  establishing  an 
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internalized  set  of  standards  for  his  fathering  behavior.  As 
they  remarked,    "men  who  have  separated  from  or  divorced  their 
wives  and  have  taken  on  some  major  responsibility  for  their 
children's  care  find  that  the  demands  of  that  responsibility 
can  become  an  important  focus  for  their  own  growth" 
(Finkelstein-Keshet  &  Rosenthal,   1978a,  p.  18) . 
Vi  tation 

Following  a  divorce  the  majority  of  fathers  lose  custody 
of  their  children   (Pruett,   1987) .     Although  there  are  some 
indications  that  the  situation  is  slowly  changing,  the 
predominant  configuration  of  post-divorce  families  is  for 
children  to  reside  with  a  custodial  mother  and  to  retain 
ongoing  contact  with  the  noncustodial  father  through  some 
visitation  schedule.     The  amount  of  contact  and  actual 
scheduling  of  visits  varies  widely  from  father  to  father 
(Parke,   1981) .     Visitation  arrangements  may  be  informally 
agreed  upon  between  ex-spouses  or  clearly  stipulated  through 
adjudication.     Continued  contact  between  the  noncustodial 
father  and  his  children  may  be  frequent  or  infrequent,  stable 
or  erratic.     Visitation  may  be  flexible  or  strictly  codified 
in  terms  of  days,  dates,  and  times.     A  noncustodial  father's 
contact  with  his  children  also  may  decrease  or  increase  with 
time.     Yet,   regardless  of  the  parameters  which  in  part  define 
visitation,  the  experience  is  a  unique  and  peculiar  situation 
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for  most  men;  one  which  has  no  counterpart  within  the  intact 
family   (Wallerstein  &  Kelly,   in  Cath,   Gurwitt,   &  Ross,   1982)  . 

Visitation  is  a  bewildering  experience  for  many,   if  not 
most  divorced  fathers .     Along  with  a  variety  of  factors  which 
might  impact  upon  a  fathers  post-divorce  contact  with  his 
children,   the  term  "visitation"  itself  can  further  muddle  a 
divorced  father's  conception  of  the  requirements  of  his  new 
role.     To  what  extent  is  he  still  a  parent,   with  all  the 
responsibilities  and  authority  that  traditionally  have  come 
with  the  role?     Or,  to  what  extent  is  he  simply  a  parental 
aide  to  the  custodial  mother,   supplying  financial  support  and 
scheduled  respites  from  childcare,  but  lacking  any  real 
parental  authority? 

To  some  professionals  and  lay  persons  the  father-child 
relationship  within  the  confines  of  the  visitation  experience 
is  not  a  parent-child  relationship  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
term.     Pruett   (1987)   described  visitation  as,   "not  unlike  the 
concept  of  'baby-sitter,  '    'visitation'  is  a  bizarre  term  that 
consigns  the  parent  to  the  designation  of  remote  relative  or 
circuit  rider  who  comes  into  the  child's  life  not  to  'father' 
(or  to  'mother')   but  merely  to  'visit'"   (p.   265).  This 
notion  of  the  divorced  father  as  simply  a  "visitor"  in  his 
children's  lives  was  perhaps  most  noticeably  put  forth  by  the 
work  of  Goldstein,    (Anna)   Freud  and  Solnit .     Their  book 
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R^ynnd  thp  Rf^st  Tntprpsts  nf  thp.  Thild.   represents  one  of  the 
most  influential  and  oft-referenced  sources  for  the  legal 
conununity  in  cases  of  child  custody.     Goldstein,  Freud,  and 
Solnit   (1973)  described  and  delineated  the  role  of  the 
noncustodial  parent  after  a  divorce.     Because  the  father  is 
the  individual  who  finds  himself  in  the  noncustodial  role  the 
vast  majority  of  the  time,  the  authors  are  in  essence 
describing  the  father's  post-divorce  parental  role. 
Commenting  on  the  work  of  these  three  authors,  Rosenthal  and 
Keshet   (1981)   remarked  that  Beyond  the  Best  Interests  of  the 
Child  states  unequivocally  that  when  the  father  is  no  longer 
in  harmony  with  the  mother  because  of  separation  or  divorce, 
"he  would  best  serve  his  child's  interest  by  making  himself 
scarce,   so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  mother-child 
relationship"   (p.  4) .     More  recently,  Goldstein  and  Solnit 
(1984)   stated  clearly  their  interpretation  of  the  divorced 
father's  role,    "and,   painful  as  it  may  be  for  both  of  you 
(father  and  child),  at  best  you  are  a  visitor,  albeit  a 
regular  and  familiar  one,   and  not  an  everyday  parent" 
(parentheses  added)    (p.   97)   and  "like  it  or  not,   you  must 
take  a  back  seat"   (p.   98) .     It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
interpretations  of  parental  roles  following  a  divorce  posited 
by  Goldstein,  Freud,   and  Solnit  are  not  based  upon  empirical 
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data,  but  rather  upon  psychoanalytically  oriented  impressions 
of  mother/child,   father/child  and  post-divorce  relationships. 

Fortunately  for  noncustodial  fathers,   there  is  a  growing 
belief  in  both  the  popular  culture  and  the  professional 
community  which  runs  counter  to  disfranchisement  of  fathers 
from  their  children  following  a  divorce.     That  is,  a  growing 
body  of  researchers  and  authors  have  reinforced  the 
importance  of  the  continuing  presence  of  divorced  fathers  in 
their  children's  lives   (e.g.,  Finkelstein-Keshet  &  Rosenthal, 
1978a,   L978b,   1986;  Parke,   1981;  Pruett,   1987;  Robinson  & 
Barret,   19.86;  Rosenthal  &  Keshet,   1981;  Victor  &  Winkler, 
1977;  Wallerstein  &  Kelly,   1980a,   1980b) .     Further,  this 
continuing  presence  is  most  frequently  described  in  the 
literature  as  successful  when  divorced  fathers  continue  to 
act  as  parents  within  the  confines  of  the  visitation 
relationship  rather  than  as  some  favorite  visiting  relative. 

As  indicated  earlier,  visitation  trends  or  continuing 
contact  between  a  noncustodial  single  father  and  his  children 
vary  from  family  to  family.     Hetherington,   Cox,   and  Cox 
(1978)   found  a  general  trend  toward  lessened  availability  of 
divorced  fathers  over  the  two  year  period  of  their  study. 
Although  at  two  months  the  divorced  fathers  in  the 
Hetherington  et  al.    (1978)   study  were  evidencing  frequency  of 
contact  with  their  children  which  was  comparable  to  married 
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fathers,  the  authors  reported  a  rapid  decline  in  this 
contact.     At  the  two  year  mark  following  the  divorce,   40%  of 
the  divorced  men  in  their  study  were  with  their  children  once 
or  more  a  week,   29%  every  two  weeks,   14%  every  three  weeks, 
and  17%  of  these  divorced  fathers  maintained  contact  with 
their  children  once  a  month  or  less.     Fulton   (1979),   in  her 
study  of  560  divorced  parents  found  that  two  years  after  the 
divorce  there  was  a  stable  pattern  of  visitation  in  only  20% 
of  the  families.     She  found  a  decline  in  visitation  for  50% 
of  the  families  and  the  noncustodial  parent  never  visited  in 
28%  of  the  families.     Wallerstein  and  Kelly   (1980a)  also 
noted  a  trend  towards  a  decreased  frequency  of  visitation  by 
the  noncustodial  father  over  a  five  year  period.  Although, 
in  contrast  to  the  Hetherington  et  al.    (1978)  and  Fulton 
(1979)   studies,  Wallerstein  and  Kelly  reported  no 
"precipitous  decline"  in  visitation  over  time,  significantly 
consistent  visitation  patterns  for  some  men,  and  an  increase 
for  some  others.     More  specifically,  at  the  five  year 
follow-up,  Wallerstein  and  Kelly  (1980a)   found  that  almost 
25%  of  the  children  in  their  study  were  visited  once  or  more 
a  week.     Another  40%  visited  with  their  fathers  once  or  more 
a  month  (typically  once  or  twice) .     Approximately  20%  of  the 
children  were  visited  by  their  fathers  once  every  few  months 
or  less,  and  10%  were  not  visited  at  all. 
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A  noncustodial  fathers'   frequency  of  continued  contact 
with  his  children  varies  greatly  among  fathers.     The  general 
trend  is  towards  a  decline  in  face-to-face  contacts  over 
time.     With  any  human  relationship,   there  are  a  variety  of 
factors  which  can  impact  upon  the  maintenance,  decline  or 
increase  in  the  contact  evidenced  in  the  relationship. 
Present  in  the  literature  are  a  myriad  of  possible  factors 
which  might  directly  or  indirectly  effect  a  noncustodial 
single  father's  continued  involvement  with  his  children. 
Concerns,  which  are  relevant  to  other  areas  of  the 
noncustodial  father's  life   (e.g.,  practical  problems  of 
living,   intra  and  interpersonal  concerns,   relationship  with 
ex-spouse,   or  relationship  with  children)   also  may  impact 
upon  his  continued  contact  with  his  children.  Difficulties 
or  embarrassment  with  living  arrangements  may  effect  his 
visiting.     Problems  with  coordinating  work,   social  life,  home 
life,  and  child  care  also  can  impact  upon  visitation. 
Emotional  or  psychological  concerns   (i.e.,  intrapersonal 
stressors)   may  dictate  the  frequency  with  which  a  divorced 
father  sees  his  children.     The  emotional  trauma  of  having  his 
relationship  with  his  children  put  within  the  narrow  confines 
of  a  "visit"  may  shape  a  father's  future  visiting  schedule 
with  his  children.     The  desire  to  establish  new  adult 
relationships  may  factor  into  his  maintenance  of  visitation, 
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as  may  the  presence  of  other  children  from  a  new 
relationship.     Further,   the  noncustodial  father's  or 
ex-spouse's  remarriage  or  move  to  a  more  distant  residence 
may  further  impact  upon  the  father's  combined  involvement 
with  his  children. 

Several  authors  have  commented  upon  the  effect  the 
noncustodial  father's  relationship  with  his  ex-spouse  may 
have  upon  his  continuing  contact  with  his  children.  Fulton 
(1979)   suggested  that  the  custodial  parent's    (typically  the 
mother's)   attitude  was  an  important  factor  affecting 
visitation  patterns.     She  indicated  that  although  the 
children's  safety,  wishes,   or  health  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it,   40%  of  custodial  mothers  had  refused  to  allow  their 
ex-husbands  to  see  their  children  at  least  once.  Wallerstein 
and  Kelly   (1980b)   found  that  20%  of  the  women  in  their  sample 
viewed  the  father's  visits  as  useless,   and  actively  attempted 
to  "sabotage  each  meeting"   (p.   1536) .     They  also  found  that 
the  most  prominent  situation  impacting  upon  the  readjustment 
of  children  following  a  divorce  was  a  loving  and  stable 
relationship  with  both  parents  where  the  relationship  between 
the  parents  displayed  minimal  friction,   along  with  stable 
visitation  by  the  father  and  support  for  such  visitation  by 
the  custodial  mother   (Wallerstein  &  Kelly,   1980b) .  However, 
although  a  mother's  positive  attitude  toward  visitation  was 
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influential  in  effecting  a  father's  visiting  patterns,  the 
father's  visiting  was  necessarily  decreased  by  the  custodial 
mother's  interference.     Hetherington,   Cox,   and  Cox  (1978) 
remarked  that  when  agreement  and  support  characterize 
divorcing  couples,  the  subsequent  disruption  in  familial 
functioning  seemed  less  drastic  and  restabilization  of 
familial  functioning  reappeared  sooner.     Tepp  (1983)  also 
found  that  the  quality  of  the  relationship  between  divorced 
couples  was  a  significant  predictor  of  a  father's  continuing 
paternal  involvement . 

Concerning  the  quality  of  the  pre-divorce  father-child 
relationship  and  subsequent  frequency  and  stability  of 
visiting  patterns,  both  Hetherington,   Cox,   and  Cox   (1978)  and 
Wallerstein  and  Kelly   (1980a)   found  little  relationship 
between  the  two  variables.     Some  men  were  described  as  close 
to  their  children,   spending  frequent  time  with  them  prior  to 
the  divorce,  but  displayed  nonexistent  or  erratic  visitation 
after  the  divorce.     Conversely,   some  men  who  were  involved  in 
a  distant  relationship  with  their  children  prior  to  the 
divorce  displayed  a  surprisingly  stable  and/or  frequent 
pattern  of  visitation  following  the  divorce. 

Several  studies  examined  a  variety  of  factors  which 
affected  continued  paternal  involvement  and  contact  following 
a  divorce.     Tepp   (1983)   found  four  factors  to  be  most 
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predictive  of  frequency  of  visitation  three  years  after  the 
divorce:      (a)   father's  perception  of  the  value  of  his 
continued  involvement,    (b)   ease  with  which  he  was  able  to 
visit  his  children,    (c)   father's  feelings  concerning  his 
responsibility  as  a  father,   and   (d)   father's  frequency  of 
visitation  one  year  after  the  divorce.     Hetherington,  Cox, 
and  Cox  (1978)   also  found  that  a  divorced  father's  contact  or 
visitation  of  his  children  was  affected  by  a  variety  of 
factors.     Included  were  a  sense  of  duty,   attempts  to  allay 
feelings,  of  guilt,  a  deep  commitment  and  attachment  to  his 
children,   a  continuing  sense  of  attachment  to  his  ex-spouse, 
attempts  to  get  back  at  or  compete  with  his  ex-spouse,   and  a 
need  to  maintain  a  feeling  of  continuity  in  the  noncustodial 
father's  life. 

Many  divorced  fathers  choose  not  to  remain  an  active 
presence  in  their  children's  lives,   or  disappear  altogether 
after  a  divorce.     Various  suggestions  are  presented  in  the 
professional  literature  which  seek  to  describe  these  men's 
motivations.     Some  are  simply  "indifferent"  as  parents. 
Others  are  so  overwhelmed  with  the  loss  of  daily  contact  with 
their  children  and  the  subsequent  sense  of  despair  and 
feeling  out  of  control  that  they  drop  out  of  their  children's 
lives  as  a  way  to  assuage  the  pain  which  the  visitation 
relationship  engenders.     Some  men  simply  cannot  adjust 
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adequately  to  the  demands  of  single  parenting.     Still  others 
have  found  new  relationships  or  begun  new  families  which  seem 
to  take  precedence  over  previous  familial  relationships.  And 
finally,   still  other  divorced  men,   weary  from  lopsided 
battles  with  their  ex-wives,   the  courts,  and  society  simply 
give  up  and  drop  out  from  their  children's  lives.  Regardless 
of  rationale,  many  men  become  infrequent,   irregular  or 
nonexistent  parents  following  a  divorce.     The  truly 
unfortunate  result  of  this  situation  is  not  only  that  both 
parents  may  suffer  from  this  lack  of  involvement,   but  that  it 
is,   in  the  end,   the  children  who  reap  the  most  sorrowful 
harvest  from  this  sowing  of  pain  and  discontent. 

Although  many  noncustodial  fathers  opt  not  to 
participate  actively  in  their  children's  lives  after  a 
divorce,   a  significant  and  growing  number  choose  otherwise. 
Many  men  are  both  willing  and  struggling  to  "parent"  rather 
than  simply  "visit"  with  their  children  following  divorce. 
Prominent  examples  are  described  in  the  works  of  Finkelstein- 
Keshet  and  Rosenthal   (1978a,   1978b),   Levine   (1977),  Pruett 
(1987),  Rosenthal  and  Keshet   (1981),   and  Victor  and  Winkler 
(1977) .     Wallerstein  and  Kelly   (1980a)   noted  a  variety  of 
factors  which  described  "helpful"  or  successful  visiting 
fathers,   including:      (a)   an  ability  to  adapt  to  changing 
circumstances,    (b)   an  ability  to  adjust  to  the  peculiar 
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responsibilities  and  constraints  of  visitation,    (c)  a 
perception  of  their  children  as  individuals,    (d)   an  ability 
to  understand  the  differences  amongst  children  in  terms  of 
age  and  interests  over  time,    (e)   displayed  comprehension  of 
how  important  continuity  was  in  their  relationship  with  their 
children,    (f)   had  higher  maturity  and  commitment  demands  for 
themselves  than  for  their  children  or  ex-spouses,    (g)   able  to 
cope  with  their  children's  sometimes  erratic  interest  in 
visiting  and  were  able  to  deal  with  the  situation  and  not 
withdraw,   and  those  who   (h)   attempted  earnestly  not  to 
question  lightly  the  custodial  mother's  decisions, 
discipline,   or  household  routine. 

The  factors  which  might  impact  upon  the  form,  function 
and  frequency  of  a  noncustodial  father's  visitation  with  his 
children  are  numerous .     There  is  no  standard  type  or 
frequency  of  paternal  visitation  evident  in  the  literature. 
How  often  a  noncustodial  father  visits  his  children,  and  the 
quality  and  style  of  fathering  he  exemplifies  during  those 
visits,   varies  from  father  to  father.     Yet,   although  many 
choose   (for  whatever  reason)   to  divorce  themselves  from  their 
children  as  well  as  their  former  wives,   a  growing  number  of 
men  are  choosing  to  remain  as  active  participants  and  parents 
in  the  lives  of  their  children  after  a  divorce. 
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A  last  point  to  be  made  concerning  visitation  involves 
the  notion  of  frequency  of  visits  and  the  issue  of  "more  is 
better."    The  literature  does  not  include  definitive 
conclusions  about  how  much  visitation  by  the  divorced  father 
is  optimal  for  the  father  and  the  children's  development. 
This  is  logical  because  just  as  the  types  and  frequencies  of 
paternal  visitation  vary  and  as  the  personalities  and 
temperaments  vary  among  divorced  families,   so  does  the  actual 
amount  of  contact  necessary  to  maintain  a  healthy  father- 
child  relationship.     In  other  words,  putting  aside  those 
divorced  men  who  see  their  children  little  or  not  at  all, 
frequency  of  contact  between  noncustodial  fathers  and  their 
children  may  be  less  important  in  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  a  healthy  father-child  relationship  than  the 
quality  of  the  contact.     This  view  of  quality  versus  quantity 

(within  reason)   is  supported  by  Parke   (1981),  and  as  Parke 
indicated,   this  view  is  also  implied  in  the  works  of  Fulton 

(1978),  Hess  and  Cammara   (1979),   Hetherington,   Cox,   and  Cox 

(1976)   and  Wallerstein  and  Kelly   (1980a) . 
Father-Child  Relationship 

The  wide  variety  of  overt  and  subtle  differences  evident 
in  all  human  relationships  belies  a  singular  description  of 
any  one  type  of  relationship  between  individuals.     This  is 
also  true  for  the  post-divorce  relationship  between 
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noncustodial  fathers  and  their  children.     The  variety  in  form 
and  function  of  the  post-divorce  father-child  relationship  of 
course  varies  from  father  to  father  and  situation  to 
situation.     For  some  the  quality  of  their  relationship  with 
their  children  improves  significantly  following  a  divorce, 
while  for  others  both  quality  and  quantity  of  contact 
decrease  markedly   (Hetherington,   Cox,   &  Cox,  1978; 
Wallerstein  &  Kelly,   1980a,   1980b) .     There  is  evident  in  the 
popular  culture,  and  in  less  contemporary  literature,  the 
general, .  more  traditional  notion  of  the  uninterested,  distant 
noncustodial  father.     This  "traditional"  noncustodial  father 
is  pictured  as  more  of  a  "favorite  uncle"  who  entertains  his 
children  during  visits  and  pays  his  child  support;  yet  is  not 
an  active  parent  nor  does  he  assume  any  real  and  regular 
parental  responsibilities.     His  relationship  with  his 
children  is  best  described  as  congenial  but  distant,  and 
certainly  not  descriptive  of  a  parent-child  relationship  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  term. 

More  recently,  however,  there  are  numerous  examples  in 
the  popular  culture  and  media,  and  also  within  the 
professional  literature,  which  at  best  refute  this 
traditional  depiction  and  at  least  demand  a  careful 
reexamination  of  the  divorced  father's  relationship  with  his 
children  following  a  divorce.     The  point  is  that  post-divorce 
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father-child  relationships  vary  greatly   (Hess  &  Cammara, 
1979),   and  that  the  studies  reviewed  in  this  section  do  not 
represent  a  depiction  of  all  father-child  relationships 
following  divorce. 

Conunon  to  much  of  the  literature  is  the  description  of 
the  noncustodial  father-child  relationship  immediately 
following  the  divorce.     Most  often  this  time  period  in  the 
development  of  the  noncustodial  father-child  relationship  is 
depicted  as  "every-day-is-Christmas . "     Many  noncustodial 
fathers,,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,   for  a  period  of  time 
following  .the  divorce  treat  their  time  with  their  children  as 
if  every  visit  were  a  holiday.     Activities  are  scheduled, 
time  structured,  and  events  are  planned,   all  oriented  towards 
maximizing  the  child's  enjoyment  of  the  time  spent  with  the 
father.     Time  spent  together  between  a  noncustodial  father 
and  his  children  takes  on  the  aura  of  a  field  trip  rather 
than  simply  typical  time  spent  between  a  parent  and  child. 
Such  descriptors  as  "Sunday  Santa, "  "Bozo  the  Clown, "  and 
"Disneyland  Dad"  have  been  used  to  characterize  the  divorced 
father's  relationship  with  his  children  during  this  period. 
It  also  has  been  suggested  in  numerous  sources  that  the  "camp 
director"  stance  assumed  by  many  noncustodial  fathers  is  an 
attempt  to  allay  fears  of  losing  their  children's  love  and 
attention  since  they  have  been  removed  from  the  daily  contact 
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with  their  children.     Thus,  they  continually  seek  to 
entertain  their  children  and  keep  them  happy  rather  than 
simply  engage  in  the  perhaps  more  mundane  interactions  of 
typical  parent-child  relations. 

The  literature  indicates  that  over  time  this  every-day- 
is-Christmas  behavior  does  decline,  particularly  for  those 
men  who  maintain  an  active  parental  presence  in  their 
children's  lives   (Finkelstein-Keshet  &  Rosenthal,  1978a; 
Hetherington,  Cox,   &  Cox,   1978;  Rosenthal  &  Keshet,  1981; 
Victor  &  Winkler,   1977;  Wallerstein  &  Kelly,    1980a,  1980b). 
In  other  words,   over  time  the  behavior  of  those  men  who 
remain  active  in  their  children's  lives  following  a  divorce 
indicates  less  of  an  emphasis  on  entertaining  their  children 
and  more  of  an  emphasis  on  some  form  of  more  typical 
parenting  behaviors. 

Aside  from  the  description  of  the  "entertainer"  behavior 
evidenced  by  many  noncustodial  fathers,   the  literature  is 
often  inconsistent  in  its  depictions  of  noncustodial  father- 
child  relations  following  divorce.     Further,  there  is  a 
paucity  of  empirical  research  which  examines  this 
relationship.     The  emphasis  of  research  endeavors  apparently 
is  a  focus  on  either  the  post-divorce  mother-child 
relationship,  the  custodial  father-child  relationship,   or  the 
impact  of  the  father's  absence  upon  children's  development. 
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Most  often,  data  relevant  to  the  noncustodial  father-child 
relationship  are  anecdotal  or  presented  in  case  study  format. 
However,   two  prominent,   longitudinal  investigations  do  offer 
much  toward  an  understanding  and  description  of  the 
noncustodial  father-child  relationship. 

The  first  study  was  that  of  Hetherington,   Cox,  and  Cox 
(1976)  .     Their   (final)   sample  consisted  of  four  groups  of  24 
families  each  (two  groups  of  intact  families  and  two  groups 
of  divorced  families) .     Their  approach  consisted  of  a 
multi-method,  multi-measure  investigation  of  family 
interaction  including  parent  interviews,  personality 
inventories,   structured  diary  records,   observations  of 
parent-child  laboratory  interactions,   observations  of 
parent-child  home  interactions,   checklists  of  children's 
behavior,   and  parent  rating  scales  of  child  behavior.  The 
battery  of  interviews  and  observations  were  performed  with 
the  families  at  two  months,   one  year  and  two  years  after  the 
divorce.     The  researchers  found  significant  differences 
between  the  interaction  patterns  of  parents  and  children  in 
intact  families  and  those  in  divorced  families.     In  general, 
these  differences  were  most  evident  during  the  first  year. 
By  the  second  year  differences  in  familial  interaction  were 
less  overt  yet  parent-child  relations  still  differed  on  a 
variety  of  dimensions. 
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When  compared  to  the  sample  of  married  parents,  the 
divorced  parents  in  the  Hetherington  et  al.    (1978)  study 
evidenced  noticeable  inconsistencies  in  disciplining  and 
controlling  their  children.     Divorced  parents  also  were  more 
likely  to  infantalize  their  children,  demonstrated  less  overt 
affection,  and  were  not  as  adept  at  communicating  with  their 
children  as  were  parents  in  intact  families.     The  researchers 
found  that  "poor  parenting"  was  particularly  evident  in  the 
interaction  of  divorced  parents  and  their  sons .  Interactions 
between  divorced  parents  and  their  sons  were  more  indicative 
of  less  communication  and  consistency,   and  a  greater  use  of 
negative  sanctions  than  were  those  with  their  daughters. 

Hetherington  et  al.    (1978)   stated  that  the  lack  of 
control  evidenced  by  divorced  fathers,   at  least  initially, 
can  be  viewed  in  his  every-day-is-Christmas  behavior.  This 
lack  of  control  was  evident  in  both  home  and  laboratory 
conditions  and  was  particularly  evident  at  the  one  year 
follow-up.     However,  as  time  passes,  noncustodial  fathers 
became  more  restrictive  and  their  use  of  negative  sanctions 
increased.     Thus,  the  every-day-is-Christmas  behavior 
declined  and  more  typical  parent-child  interactions  took 
place.     It  should  be  noted  that  although  divorced  fathers 
become  more  restrictive  in  their  relations  with  children. 
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Hetherington  et  al.  remarked  that  "he  was  never  as 
restrictive  as  fathers  in  intact  homes"   (1978,  p.   164) , 

By  two  years  after  the  divorce  the  relationship  between 
divorced  fathers  and  their  children  had  become  more  stable. 
Hetherington  and  her  colleagues  noted  improvements  in 
divorced  fathers'  communication  and  consistency  with  their 
children  along  with  their  requiring  greater  maturity  on  the 
part  of  their  children.     They  also  noted  divorced  fathers  in 
general  to  become  less  nurturing  over  time  and  more  removed 
from  their  children. 

In  a  later  work,  Hetherington,   Cox,   and  Cox   (1982)  also 
remarked  upon  the  change  and  reduction  in  the  father's 
influence  on  his  children   (compared  to  fathers  from  intact 
families)   over  time.     This  decline  in  the  divorced  father's 
influence  was  particularly  evident  in  children's  learning  of 
gender  identity  and  cognitive  development,  especially  for 
sons.     Declining  influence  also  was  particularly  evident  as 
actual  contact  declined.     Thus,   the  decline  in  the  father's 
influence  is  not  necessarily  preordained.     In  regard  to 
gender  identity,   it  was  noted  that  the  divorced  fathers  in 
the  Hetherington  et  al.   study  who  kept  frequent  visits  with 
their  children  did  have  "children  who  were  more 
stereotypically  sex-typed"    (Parke,   1981,  p.   87) .     As  Parke 
(1981)   stated  in  reviewing  the  Hetherington,  Cox,  and  Cox 
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(1976)   study,   "in  other  words,  by  sustaining  a  regular  and 
continuing  relationship  with  their  children,   divorced  fathers 
can  continue  to  affect  their  children's  social  and  emotional 
development"   (p.  87). 

Hetherington  et  al.    (1978)   found  that  the  relationships 
between  children's  characteristics  and  the  characteristics 
and  behaviors  of  their  divorced  fathers  were  approximate  to 
those  of  intact  families  at  the  two  month  follow  up. 
However,  at  the  two  year  follow  up  divorced  fathers  were 
noticeably  less  influential  than  custodial  mothers.  The 
researchers  stated  that  "divorced  mothers  become  increasingly 
salient  relative  to  divorced  fathers  in  the  social, 
cognitive,   and  personality  development  of  their  children" 
(1978,  p.   172).     Hetherington  et  al.  also  noted  that  the 
decreasing  influence  of  divorced  fathers  was  "less  marked" 
for  those  men  "who  maintained  a  high  rate  of  contact  with 
their  children"   (1978,  p.   172)  . 

The  second  study  was  conducted  by  Wallerstein  and  Kelly 
(1980a) .     The  sample  was  comprised  of  60  families  who  had 
volunteered  to  take  part  in  a  joint  family  therapy-research 
project.     Along  with  being  part  of  a  research  project  the 
families  received  counseling  during  their  separation.  The 
methodology  consisted  of  interviews  of  the  parents  and 
interviews  and  observations  of  the  children.  Similar 
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observations  and  interview  measures  were  used  at  the  one  year 
and  five  year  follow-ups.     The  findings  of  Wallerstein  and 
Kelly   (1980a,   1980b)   were  similar  to  those  of  Hetherington, 
Cox,  and  Cox  concerning  the  father-child  relationship  during 
the  first  year  following  the  divorce.     This  period  was 
generally  described  as  a  time  of  strained  father-child 
relations  and  numerous  adaptations.     But  by  approximately  one 
year  after  the  divorce,  change  was  evident.     Some  of  the 
divorced  fathers  were  truly  surprised  by  the  feelings  of 
gratification  they  experienced  in  their  new  role  as  a  parent. 
Many  of  these  men   (and  the  custodial  mothers  also)  who 
initially  found  it  very  difficult  to  share  their  feelings  and 
thoughts  with  their  children,   subsequently  discovered  "that 
much  sharing  brought  closeness,   respect  and  true  affection" 
(Wallerstein  &  Kelly,   1980a,  p.   159) .     A  significantly 
heightened  sense  of  gratification  in  being  a  parent  was 
expressed  by  15%  of  the  divorced  fathers. 

By  the  five  year  follow-up  the  majority  of  the  fathers 
in  the  study  continued  to  see  their  children  and  remained 
interested  in  their  children's  development.     Also  by  that 
time,   30%  of  the  father-child  relationships  were  described  as 
"emotionally  nurturant,  "  although  many  were  depicted  as 
contributing  little  to  the  children's  successful  movement 
through  various  developmental  tasks  over  the  years .     Many  of 
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the  father-child  relationships  were  described  as  "fixated." 
Wallerstein  and  Kelly  found  approximately  50%  of  the 
father-child  relationships  to  be  lagging  behind  the  child's 
actual  development.     The  authors  remarked  how  this  situation 
reflected  upon  some  of  the  problems  inherent  to  a  visiting 
relationship . 

Wallerstein  and  Kelly  also  noted  the  changing  role  and 
impact  of  the  father's  influence  on  his  children  after  a 
divorce.     In  their  book  Surviving  the  Break-up   (1980a),  they 
remarked,  that  the  noncustodial  father's  contribution  to  or 
impact  upon  his  children  was  not  by  any  definition  comparable 
to  the  custodial  parent.     In  a  later  work   (Wallerstein  & 
Kelly,   in  Cath,  Gurwitt,  &  Ross,   1982)  this  sentiment  was 
toned  down  somewhat  to  "...their  role  was  limited  compared 
with  that  of  a  custodial  parent"    (p.   4  61) .     Nevertheless,  the 
divorced  father's  declining  influence  over  his  children  was 
reported.     Wallerstein  and  Kelly  went  to  some  length  to 
stress  the  continuing  importance  of  the  father-child 
relationship.     They  related  how  the  father's  continuing 
visits  help  to  significantly  protect  the  child  from  the  pain 
engendered  through  their  loss   (of  the  father)   and  the 
subsequent  psychological  impact  of  such  loss .     For  those 
father-child  relationships  described  as  emotionally 
nurturant,  the  researchers  described  the  continuing  impact  of 
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these  divorced  fathers  on  their  children's  psychological  and 
moral  development,   and  adaptations  to  life  changes. 

A  variety  of  authors  have  commented  upon  the  continuing 
importance  of  the  father-child  relationship  following  the 
break-up  of  the  family  unit.     Jacobs   (1986)   stated  that 
children  can  experience  a  variety  of  psychopathologies 
following  a  divorce  as  a  result  of  being  deprived  of  contact 
with  their  fathers.     Both  Hetherington,   Cox,   and  Cox  (1976) 
and  Wallerstein  and  Kelly  (1980a)   commented  upon  the 
vulnerability  of  children  with  absent  fathers  to  depression 
and  developmental  difficulties.     Rosenthal  and  Keshet  (1981), 
describing  the  importance  of  the  post-divorce  father-child 
relationship,  also  remarked  that  as  the  father  is  now  in  a 
situation  of  spending  more  time  alone  with  his  children,  the 
relationship  may  develop  into  an  even  stronger  one  than 
before  the  divorce.     In  line  with  this,   Jacobs  (1986) 
suggested  that,   "with  divorce,  mothers  cease  to  function  as 
interpreters  of  children  to  their  fathers"    (p.   81) .  Thus, 
after  divorce  there  is  opportunity  for  men  to  develop  close, 
more  direct  one-to-one  relationships  with  their  children. 

The  types  and  forms  of  father-child  relationships  after 
divorce  vary.     Initially,   there  appears  to  be  a  general  trend 
towards  "over  indulgence"  of  the  child's  whims,   a  trend  which 
wanes  with  time.     Also,  there  appears  to  be  a  lessening  of 
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the  father's  impact  upon  children's  development  after  a 
divorce.     However,  the  continuing  importance  of  the 
father-child  relationship  following  a  divorce  is  supported  in 
the  literature.     And,  particularly  for  those  men  who  choose 
to  remain  active  parents  after  a  divorce,  their  impact  upon 
their  children  can  be  significant. 

Major  Theoretical  Perspectives 

Freud's  Theory 

The  work  of  Sigmund  Freud  has  unquestionably  and 
profoundly  influenced  most  branches  of  the  social  sciences. 
In  particular  here,  Freud's  theories  of  fatherhood  have  been 
described  as,   "the  most  influential  characterization  of  the 
father-child  relationship"   (Lamb,   1981a,  p.   6) .     Lynn  (1974) 
noted  that  the  theories  of  Freud  have  permeated  both  science 
and  culture.     To  a  significant  extent,   it  has  been  Freud's 
theoretical  conceptualizations  of  the  mother-child/father- 
child  relationships  which  have  guided  the  scientific 
community's  conceptualizations  of  the  parent-child 
relationship  for  many  years.     Indeed,   the  influence  of 
Freud's  work  is  still  felt  in  many  areas,  particularly 
psychoanalytic  thought.     Though  many  of  Freud's  original 
postulates  have  been  discarded,   modified  or  reformulated,  it 
was  perhaps  not  until  the  1960s  that  social  scientists  began 
to  question  more  seriously  and  empirically  Freud's  global 
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conceptualizations  of  "mother  as  the  sole  nurturant  caregiver 
to  the  child"  and  "father  as  sole  protector  and  socializer  of 
his  children." 

Central  to  Freud's  view  of  parental  functions  was  the 
belief  that  it  was  the  mother  who  exerted  the  most 
significant  influence  on  a  child's  personality  development 
and  later  social  relationships.     Mothers  were  accorded  the 
most  prominent  role  in  infant  development   (Parke,   1981)  and 
Freud  emphasized  that  children  "formed  their  first  and 
foremost,  relationship  with  their  mothers"   (Lamb,  1981a, 
p.   6).     Freud  depicted  the  mother-infant  relationship  as  "the 
prototype  of  all  later  love  relationships"    (Lamb,  1981a, 
p.   7) .     He  believed  that  mothers  were  the  primary  focus  of 
infant  attachment,  and  even  seriously  doubted  whether  an 
infant  could  develop  multiple  attachments   (Parke,   1981) . 

The  subsequent  work  of  myriad  theorists  and  researchers 
is  permeated  with  a  Freudian  (over)  emphasis  on  the 
significance  of  the  mother-infant  relationship's  impact  upon 
psychological  development  of  the  child  (Lamb,   1981a)  . 
Further,   as  many  subsequent  theorists  of  all  persuasions 
accepted  Freud's  theory  of  the  significance  of  infancy  on 
future  development  and  his  deemphasis  of  fathers'   roles  in 
children's  development,   fathers  were  slighted  further  and 
essentially  ignored  (Parke,   1981) . 
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Although  Freud  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
mother-child  relationship,  perhaps  disproportionately  so,  he 
by  no  means  ignored  fathers  totally.     Fathers  were  accorded 
by  Freud  a  position  of  some  importance,  particularly  in 
regard  to  his  theory  of  infantile  psychosexual  development 
(Machtlinger,   1976)  .     Machtlinger   (1976)   noted  that  three 
qualities  of  the  father-child  relationship  were  stressed  by 
Freud:      (a)   his  belief  that  crucial  in  the  development  of 
positive  identification  were  a  child's  pre-Oedipal  "feelings 
of  love  and  admiration  for  the  father"    (p.   114);   further,  it 
was  these  feelings  which  comprised  the  basis  for  the 
conflicts  of  the  subsequent  Oedipus  complex;    (b)   his  belief 
that  a  child's  need  for  protection  by  a  loved  person  was  one 
of  the  child's  most  significant  needs  and  that  this  need  was 
linked  in  part  to  the  father;  and  (c)  that  the  father 
symbolized  authority  to  the  child  and  "as  someone  from  whom 
punishment  can  be  expected"   (p.   114) . 

The  majority  of  Freud's  work  which  pertains  to  fathers 
focuses  on  two  primary  paternal  functions,   the  role  of  the 
father  as   (a)   the  primary  source  in  the  child's  development 
of  the  superego   (Benson,   19687;   Lamb,   1981a;  Robinson  & 
Barret,   1986)   and,    (b)   a  source  of  identification  for  the 
child  to  resolve  the  conflicts  of  the  Oedipal  complex. 
Fathers,   in  Freud's  work,   were  the  generative  source  of  the 
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superego,  the  moralistic,   conscience-centered  component  of 
the  psyche.     To  Freud,  the  father  represented  authority 
(Lynn,   1974),   the  moralizing  representative  of  society  whose 
role  was  to  exert  control  over  his  children's  behavior 
(Benson,    1968) .     It  was  the  father  who  was  responsible  for 
incorporating  in  his  children  the  values,  mores,  taboos, 
beliefs,   rules  and  regulations  of  society  (Lynn,   1974) .  As 
such,  the  father  was  the  spring  from  which  the  child's 
superego  drew  life  and  subsequently  maintained  itself  outside 
of  the  father's  presence.     Benson   (1968)   referred  to  this 
aspect  of  the  father's  role  in  Freud's  theory  alternately  as 
"agent  for  social  control,"  "stands  for  authority,"  and 
"conservative  tool  of  social  obedience." 

Perhaps  even  more  preeminent  in  Freud's  theory  of 
fatherhood  was  the  father's  role  in  the  child's  resolution  of 
the  Oedipus  complex.     In  Freud's  thinking  the  Oedipus 
conflict  represented  "the  culmination  of  infantile  sexual 
development"   (Machtlinger,   1976,  p.   114) .     The  Oedipal  phase 
allegedly  occurs  during  the  age  of  three  to  five  years.  At 
some  point  during  this  period,  boys,  who  already  have  intense 
emotional  attachment  to  their  mothers,  become  sexually 
attracted  to  them  also.     The  male  child  is  frustrated  as  he 
realizes  his  mother  also  loves  his  father  and  thus  he  has  a 
rival  for  her  affections.     The  boy  is  also  fearful  of  the 
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father's  authority  and  strength  and  of  the  possible 
repercussions  of  this  rivalry.     Also  around  this  time  period 
the  male  child  becomes  aware  of  the  anatomical  differences  of 
males  and  females.     Fearing  that  females  once  had  penises  and 
were  punished  (i.e.,  castrated)   and  desiring  to  retain  his 
own  (penis) ,  he  resolves  the  conflict  through  repression  and 
identification.     Thus,  the  male  child  eventually  represses 
his  desires  for  his  mother  and  identifies  with  his  father  so 
as  to  be  like  him.     By  these  two  mechanisms  the 
conflict/rivalry  is  resolved.     Further,  through 
identification  with  the  father  the  boy  not  only  hopes  to 
ensure  his  mother's  continuing  affection,  as  he  is  now  like 
the  loved  father,  but  also  allays  the  fantasized  aggressive 
response  of  the  father  while  looking  forward  to  the 
privileges  which  will  be  accorded  to  the  role  he  has 
assimilated  (Benson,   1968;  Lamb,    1981a;  Lynn,  1974; 
Machtlinger,   1976;  Rosenthal  &  Keshet,   1981) .     The  process  of 
identification  within  psychoanalytic  theory  was  essential  to 
the  development  of  gender  identity  and  role,   and  set  the 
stage  for  the  development  and  incorporation  of  the  superego 
(Lamb,   1981a) . 

Freud's  theory  does  not  lend  itself  to  empirical 
validation  and  that  is  perhaps  its  major  detractor.     As  Lynn 
(1974)   remarked,   "instead  of  presenting  specific,  verifiable 
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hypotheses,  Freud  formulated  broad  constructs  that  apparently 
can  neither  be  validated  nor  invalidated"   (p.  103),  and  that 
"many  consider  his  theory  useful  as  a  source  of  ideas  but 
virtually  useless  for  generating  testable  hypotheses" 
(p.   103) .     Further,   Lamb   (1981a)  criticized 

psychoanalytically-oriented  portrayals  of  infant  development 
as  lacking  "systematic  considerations  of  the  nature  and 
influence  of  the  father-child  relationship"    (p.  8), 

Although  many  of  Freud's  original  concepts  have  been 
adapted  or  discarded,   and  though  current  psychoanalytic 
theory  accepts  the  possible  existence  of  the  importance  of 
the  father-infant  relationship,   the  mother-infant 
relationship  remains  preeminent  within  psychoanalytic  theory 
and  research   (Lamb,   1981a).     Still,  Freud's  theories  have 
significantly  influenced  the  shape  of  social  scientists' 
conceptualizations  of  fatherhood.     Freud's  influence  is 
readily  evident,   for  example,   in  the  descriptions  of  the  two 
influential  theories  of  fatherhood  which  follow  (i.e.,  those 
of  Bowlby  &  Parsons)  ,   where  again  the  mother  is  preeminent  as 
the  primary  attachment  figure  and  nurturant  caregiver  and  the 
father  is  the  distant,   authoritative  representative  of 
society . 
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Rowlby'-s  Attachment  Theory 

John  Bowlby,   a  British  ethologist,   rose  to  prominence 
during  the  1940s  and  1950s  by  virtue  of  his  theories 
concerning  the  mother-infant  bond.     During  the  1940s,  Bowlby 
became  an  outspoken  critic  of  the   (negative)   effects  of 
institutionalization  on  childhood  development   (Lamb,  1981a; 
Parke,   1981) .     He  viewed  the  children  residing  in 
institutions  as  a  poor  lot  who  evidenced  significant  problems 
in  their  social  and  emotional  developments   (Bowlby,  1944, 
1951) .     As  did  Freud,  Bowlby  accorded  great  developmental 
significance  to  the  earliest  months  of  an  infant ' s  life  and 
identified  the  mother-infant  relationship  as  the  preeminent 
relationship  in  an  infant's  world  (Lamb,   1981a,   1987;  Lamb  & 
Sagi,   1983;  Parke,   1981).     In  line  with  Freud's  beliefs,  he 
assumed  that  at  the  heart  of  these  institutionalized 
children's  developmental  problems  was  maternal  deprivation. 

Building  upon  his  beliefs  and  experiences,  Bowlby  came 
to  formalize  his  conceptualizations  into  a  theory  of  infant 
attachment  behavior  known  as  Attachment  Theory.     Two  premises 
constituted  the  foundation  for  Bowlby 's  attachment  theory. 
One  was  an  inordinate  emphasis  upon  the  developmental 
significance  of  an  infant's  earliest  months  of  life  and  the 
second  was  the  unique  and  unparalleled  nature  of  the 
mother-infant  relationship.     Bowlby  began  by  proposing  that 
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infants  instinctually  seek  out  the  contact  and  protection  of 
adults   (Lamb,   1981a) .     He  hypothesized  that  infants  are 
biologically  programmed  to  evidence  behaviors   (e.g.,  crying, 
smiling,   cooing,   or  sucking)   which  in  turn  act  as  stimuli  for 
the  biologically  programmed  responses  of  adults  (e.g., 
caring,  attention,  protection,  and  provision  of  love) 
(Pedersen,   1981;  Parke,   1981) .     Bowlby  also  reformulated 
Freud's  secondary  drive  assumptions   (Lamb,   1981a)  by 
proposing  that  an  infant's  need  for  caring  and  love  were  not 
secondary  drives   (i.e.,  derived  from  and  thus  secondary  to 
primary  needs  such  as  survival) ,  but  rather  were  themselves 
of  primary  survival  value .     He  determined  that  in  order  for 
an  infant  to  survive,   it  required  appropriate  adult 
attention,   love  and  caring  and  without  which  it  would 
evidence  a  failure  to  thrive  or  even  die   (Lewis,   Feiring,  & 
Weinraub,   1981)  .     Thus,   as  Lewis,  Feiring,  and  Weinraub 
(1981)   commented,   "Bowlby 's  arguments  thrust  care  and  love 
from  its  derived  and  thus  nonbiological  position  back  into 
the  arena  of  biology"   (p.  261) . 

Bowlby  did  not  stop  with  his  initial  conceptualizations 
of  the  primary  need  for  love  and  caring  in  infant 
development .     He  elaborated  his  hypotheses  further  so  as  to 
emphasize  the  biological  imperative  and  uniqueness  of  the 
mother-infant  bond.     Lewis,  Feiring,   and  Weinraub  (1981) 
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suggested  that,   "in  wishing  to  make  love  a  biological 
necessity  and  imperative  of  development  and  growth,  Bowlby 
argued  for  the  biological  unity  of  mother  and  infant" 

(p.  2  61) .     In  his  attachment  theory  Bowlby  narrowed  further 
his  thoughts  concerning  an  infant's  biological  need  for 
contact,   attention,  and  caring.     Like  Freud,   Bowlby  believed 
that  mothers  were  the  primary  focus  of  infant  attachment .  He 
proposed  the  concept  of  monotrophy  wherein  infants  were 
depicted  as  having  an  instinctual  tendency  to  attach 
themselves  to  one  specific  person  (i.e.,  to  fulfill  the 
biological  need  for  contact,  protection,  attention,  and  love) 

(Lamb,   1981a,   1981b) .     It  does  not  require  much  thought  to 
deduce  who  this  specific  person  was  —  the  mother. 

In  Bowlby 's  view  the  mother  was  the  primary  attachment 
figure  for  the  infant   (Lamb,   1981a,   1987;  Lewis,   Feiring,  & 
Weinraub,   1981;  Parke,   1981).     Mothers,   in  Bowlby ' s 
conceptualizations,  were  the  first  and  foremost  objects  of  an 
infant's  attachment  behaviors   (Parke,    1981).     He  stressed  the 
uniqueness  and  centrality  of  the  mother-infant  relationship 
in  an  infant's  development  and  believed  such  a  relationship 
to  be  both  a  biological  and  evolutionary  imperative  (Lewis, 
Feiring,   &  Weinraub,   1981) .     Furthermore,   although  Bowlby 
conceded  that  infants  may  form  significant  attachments  to 
both  parents,  the  primary   (and  thus  most  significant  or 
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influential)   attachment  was  to  the  mother   (Lamb,  1981a, 
1981b) .     Lewis,   Feiring,  and  Weinraub   (1981)   point  out  that 
the  mother-infant  relationship,   in  Bowlby's  view,   also  was  a 
major  determinant  of  the  infant's  future  cognitive  and  social 
developments.     Thus,   to  interfere  with  the  mother-infant 
relationship  so  as  to  disrupt  or  prevent  the  biologically 
determined  mother-infant  attachment  was  tantamount  to  risking 
future  developmental  problems   (Levine,    1976) .     Indeed,  as 
Bowlby   (1951)   remarked,   "when  deprived  of  maternal  care,  the 
child's  development  is  almost  always  retarded  —  physically, 
intellectually,   and  socially"   (quoted  in  Levine,  1976, 
p.  24).     However,   as  Lewis  et  al .    (1981)   observed,  since 
Bowlby  began  his  theorizing,   it  has  become  readily  apparent 
that  the  mother-infant  relationship  is  not  the  sole 
determinant  of  a  child's  "social,  effective,  and  intellectual 
development"   (p.  261). 

Bowlby  did  not  completely  ignore  fathers;  he  simply 
relegated  them  to  a  position  of  relative  insignificance  in 
their  role  in  child  care  and  their  impact  upon  children's 
development.     The  fathers'   influence  on  their  children  was 
mediated  through  the  mothers  such  that  the  fathers  only 
indirectly  impacted  upon  their   (children's)  development 
(Lamb,   1981a,   1981b;  Parke,   1981;  Pedersen,    1981;  Rosenthal  & 
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Keshet,   1981) .     They   (fathers)   were  supporting  characters, 
mother's  "understudies"  or  "substitutes"  when  the  need  arose. 

In  Bowlby's  theory,  the  father's  role  as  "familial 
supporter"  was  his  preeminent  parental  function.  Fathers 
were  to  support  the  family  monetarily  to  provide  for  its 
economic  needs.     More  specifically,   as  the  "other  parent," 
fathers  were  to  provide  necessary  economic  and  emotional 
support  for  mothers  so  that  they   (mothers)   could  successfully 
engage  in  their  role  as  "primary  parent."     As  Bowlby  (1951) 
himself  stated,  the  father's  job  was  to  "...provide  for  their 
wives  to  enable  them  to  devote  themselves  unrestrictedly  to 
the  care  of  the  infant  and  toddler  [and]  by  providing  love 
and  companionship,  they  support  her  emotionally  and  help  her 
maintain  that  harmonious  contented  mood  in  the  aura  of  which 
the  infant  thrives"   (p.   13) .     The  biologically  based  bond  of 
attachment  Bowlby  argues  for  between  the  mother  and  infant 
was  not  also  true  for  the  father  and  infant.     As  Levine 
(1976)   commented,  there  was  no  analogous  situation  of  "innate 
fatherliness"  and  no  infant  drive  to  "attach"  itself  to  the 
father . 

The  theorizing  of  John  Bowlby  exerted  a  significant 
influence  upon  social  scientific  conceptualizations  of  the 
father-infant  relationship   (Lamb,   1981a;  Levine,   1976) .  As 
Levine   (197  6)  observed,  Bowlby's  conceptualizations  were 
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"perhaps  the  most  influential  modern  claim  for  innate 
differences  in  the  abilities  of  mothers  and  fathers  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  young  children..."   (p.  24).     Yet  Bowlby's 
version  of  the  parent-infant  relationship,   like  Freud's,  was 
not  the  result  of  unbiased,  empirical  research.  Bowlby's 
work  is  to  a  significant  degree  grounded  in  his  own  personal 
experiences  as  a  social  scientist,  his  theoretical 
orientations,   and  his  perceptions  of  prevailing  cultural 
assumptions  and  predispositions  of  his  time.     Again,   as  did 
Freud  and  Parsons,  Bowlby  also  seemed  to  have  as  a  beginning 
point  of  his  work  the  traditional  notion  that  mothers,  backed 
by  history,   evolution  and  biology,   were  the  sole  perpetrators 
of  nurturance  and  childcare  and  thus  "the"  parent  to  be 
studied  when  the  issue  was  either  parenting  or  child 
development.     For  Bowlby,   ignoring  the  possibility  of  an 
innate  fatherliness  was  a  logical  conclusion  of  attachment 
theory  because  not  only  did  "outside  the  family"  obligations 
inhibit  such  a  concept,  but  the  father  also  lacked  the 
necessary  equipment  and  biological  drive. 

In  emphasizing  the  role  of  mothers  as  sole  nurturer  and 
caregiver,  Bowlby  was  overtly  concerned  with  the  hypothesized 
dire  consequences  of  maternal  deprivation.     Indeed,  although 
the  institutionalized  children  he  studied  earlier  in  his 
career  were  frequently  without  both  maternal  and  paternal 
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care,  he  chose  to  focus  his  work  on  the  mother  (Levine, 
1976) .     Although  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  literature 
which  suggests  the  "harmful  effects"  of  maternal  deprivation 
(Benson,   1968),  much  of  such  literature  is  riddled  with  both 
theoretical  and  methodological  problems.     Reflected  in  the 
literature  is  that  much  of  the  earlier  research  simply  failed 
to  factor  in  any  possible  impact  the  father  might  have  had 
when  the  mother  was  absent.     Rosenthal  and  Keshet  (1981) 
remarked  that  much  of  the  literature  concerning  the  harmful 
effects  of  maternal  deprivation  depended  upon  examinations  of 
children  "..  .  .who  had  neither  mothers  nor  fathers  present" 
(p.   3) .     They  also  stated  that,    "in  no  instances  were  the 
adverse  effects  of  maternal  deprivation  shown  in  children  who 
had  in  fact  been  under  the  care  of  their  fathers,   or  any 
other  close  and  familiar  adult"   (p.  3) .     Both  Benson  (1968) 
and  Kotelchuck   (1976)  noted  the  lack  of  comparative 
literature  concerning  "paternal  deprivation."  Kotelchuck 
(1976)   commented  that  the  observed  detrimental  developmental 
effects  would  perhaps  more  appropriately  be  viewed  as 
resultant  from  parental  deprivation. 

It  was  apparently  not  until  the  1960s  that  researchers 
began  to  explore  the  possibility  of  father-infant 
attachments.     The  predominant  mode  of  exploring  the 
father-infant  relationship  has  been  to  examine  infant 
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reactions  in  stress  situations;  primarily  separation  protest. 
In  two  of  the  earliest  studies   (Schaffer  &  Emerson,  1964; 
Pedersen  &  Robinson,   1969) ,   it  was  demonstrated  that  when 
separation  protest  is  the  dependent  measure,   infants  display 
attachment  behavior  to  both  parents   (although  both  studies 
found  initial  preference  of  infants  for  their  mothers) . 
Unfortunately,  both  of  these  earlier  studies  were  biased 
because  they  relied  solely  upon  maternal  verbal  reports  of 
infant  behavior. 

Kotelchuck   (1972)   was  among  the  first  researchers  to  use 
observational  methods  to  examine  father-infant  attachment 
behavior.     Kotelchuck's  results  also  suggested  that  infants 
do  develop  attachments  to  their  fathers;  however,  many  other 
researchers  demonstrated  apparent  preference  for  mothers. 
Nonetheless,  protest  behavior  was  evidenced  by  infants  when 
they  were  left  alone  by  either  parent.     In  a  series  of 
subsequent  studies,  Kotelchuck  and  associates  (Lester, 
Kotelchuck,   Spelke,   Sellers,   &  Klein,    1974;  Ross,  Kagan, 
Zelazo,   &  Kotelchuck,   1975;  Spelke,   Zelazo,   Kagan,  & 
Kotelchuck,   1973)   substantiated  the  results  of  his  initial 
research   (Lamb,   1981a) .     Father-infant  attachment  also  was 
demonstrated  by  a  variety  of  other  authors   (e.g..   Ban  & 
Lewis,   1974;  Cohen  &  Campas,   1974;  Lamb,  1981b. 
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Lamb  began  a  longitudinal  study  in  197  4  to  observe 
father-infant  attachment  which  consisted  of  both  naturalistic 
(home)   and  laboratory  observations.     In-home  observations 
resulted  in  no  differential  preference  for  either  parent  over 
the  other  on  both  attachment  behavior  measures  and  separation 
protest  and  greeting  behavior  measures,  but  infants  did 
display  preference  for  their  parents  compared  to  an 
unfamiliar  adult   (Lamb,   1981b) .     When  distressed,  infants 
seemed  to  prefer  their  mothers  more  often  than  their  fathers 
(Lamb,   137  6a) .     However,  preferential  behavior  on  the  part  of 
infants  was  not  apparent  by  eight  months  of  age  or  even  24 
months  of  age   (Lamb,   1981b) .     As  Lamb  commented,  "evidently, 
the  hierarchy  among  attachment  figures  is  marked  only  during 
a  relatively  brief  period"    (1981b,  p.   468) .  Furthermore, 
Lamb's  results  indicated  that  by  24  months  boys  evidenced 
more  preference  for  their  fathers  while  girls  evidenced  no 
preference  for  either  parent. 

Thus,  there  is  empirical  evidence  that  infants  do 
develop  attachments  to  their  fathers   (Lamb,   1981b) ,   and  this 
evidence  is  contrary  to  Bowlby ' s  notion  of  monotropy  (Lamb, 
1981b) .     The  preference  of  infants  for  their  mothers 
initially,    (and  typically  only  when  distressed)   may  be 
related  to  the  fact  that  typically  mothers  are  the  primary 
caretakers  of  very  young  infants.     In  the  studies  reviewed. 
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none  were  found  which  examined  infant  preference  when  fathers 
were  the  primary  caretakers.     Thus,   it  is  at  least  plausible 
that  it  is  not  gender  which  prompts  parental  preference,  but 
rather  which  parent  assumes  the  primary  role  of  child 
caretaker . 

Talcott  Parson's  Theory 

Talcott  Parsons,  an  eminent  sociologist,   is  perhaps  best 
known  for  his  theory  of  societal  sex-role  differences.  His 
theory  was  first  and  foremost  a  conceptualization  of  how 
social  groups  function.     Parsons'    (Parsons  &  Bales,  1955) 
approach  was  based  upon  a  dichotomizat ion  of  roles  within 
social  groups  on  the  basis  of  gender.     His   (conceptual)  "unit 
of  analysis"  in  delineating  social  group  functioning  was  the 
division  of  societal  maintenance  roles  between  those 
primarily  performed  by  males  and  those  performed  primarily  by 
females.     Hence,  Parson's  theory  was  not  simply  a  description 
of  parental  roles  but  also  universal  sex-role  differences 
(Barry,  Bacon,   &  Child,   1957;  Lamb,   1981a) . 

Parson's  theory  encompassed  two  broad  role  functions 
within  social  groups  —  instrumental  and  expressive  roles. 
He  posited  that  in  any  social  group  certain  individuals  were 
designated  to  maintain  the  group  by  carrying  out  the  more 
practical  task   (i.e.,   instrumental)   requirements  of  the  group 
(e.g.,   support,  protection,  or  socialization  of  new  members). 
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Other  individuals  were  primarily  responsible  for  maintaining 
the  social-emotional  equilibrium  (i.e.,   expressive  function) 
in  the  group   (e.g.,   childcare  and  nurturance  or  maintenance 
of  harmonious  relationships)    (Lamb,   1981a) .  Parsons 
maintained  that   (a)   it  was  necessary  for  any  social  group  to 
differentiate  these  roles  and  (b)   institutionalization  of 
these  functions  was  the  hallmark  of  successful  groups  (Lynn, 
1974).     More  specifically,   within  Parson's  theory 
instrumental  roles  were  essentially  the  males'  domain  while 
expressLve  roles  were  allocated  to  females.     Pedersen  (1981) 
referred  to  Parsons'  theory  of  equating 

instrumental/expressive  behavior  with  masculine/feminine 
behavior  as  an  "either-or  theory."    Parsons  left  little  room 
for  cross-over  role  behavior  between  sexes. 

In  relating  more  global  social  theory  to  the  family 
subsystem,   fathers  become  responsible  for  instrumental 
functions  while  mothers  perform  expressive  functions  (Benson, 
1968;  Lamb,   1981a;  Lynn,   1974;  Rosenthal  &  Keshet,  1981; 
Weintraub,   1978).     Fathers  in  Parsons'  theory  were  given  a 
prominent  role   (Lamb,    1981a)   and  again  the  father's  role  was 
as  a  link  between  the  family  and  society.     The  primary 
directive  of  the  father's  instrumental  function  was 
maintenance  of  the  family  as  a  social  unit .     As  Rosenthal  and 
Keshet   (1981)   noted  in  reviewing  Parsons'  theory,  "...the 
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fathers  work,  his  name,  his  reputation  and  his  status,   in  all 
represent  the  family  to  the  larger  society"    (p.   5) .     Thus,  in 
the  instrumental  capacity  the  father  not  only  brings  society 
to  the  family  but  also  the  family  to  society   (Lynn,   1974) . 

The  father,   in  Parsons'  theory,  conducts  his 
instrumental  duties  by  engaging  in  a  variety  of  activities 
including:      (a)   directing  and  instructing  the  family  in  the 
disciplined  pursuit  of  distant  goals,   thus,   teaching  and 
reinforcing  planning  and  need  to  delay  immediate 
gratification   (Benson,   1968;  Lynn,   1974;  Weinraub,  1978); 

(b)   fostering  and  modeling  emotional  restraint  while 
encouraging  "resistance  to  any  emotional  involvement  as  an 
end  in  itself"    (Benson,   1968,  p.   21);    (c)  promoting 
obtainment  of  necessary  competencies  in  order  to  adapt 
successfully  to  society   (Lamb,   1981a)   by  fostering  "a  desire 
for  achievement,  acceptance  of  objective  standards  for 
performance,   and  task  fulfillment"    (Benson,    1968,   p.  21); 

(d)   transmitting  values  and  morals  of  society   (Lamb,  1981a; 
Lynn,   1974)  to  the  family  and  instilling  culturally  based 
prescriptions  in  children,  thereby  aiding  in  the  development 
of  conscience   (Lynn,   1974);    (e)    introducing  and  fostering 
sex-role  prescriptions  of  society   (Biller,   1981a;   Lynn,  1974) 
and;    (f)   providing  necessary  discipline,   authority,  judgement 

(Lynn,   1974),  and  resources  to  maintain  the  family  as  a 
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social  unit.     According  to  Parsons,   fathers  were  able  to  best 
perform  these  functions  because  they  were,  traditionally, 
involved  to  greater  degrees  with  affairs  outside  the  home, 
came  into  contact  with  many  people  and  were  less  restrained 
by  childcare   (Benson,   1968;  Lynn,  1974). 

Within  Parsons'  dichotomy  of  parental  role  functions, 
mothers  were  responsible  for  expressive  functions;  mothers 
were  seen  as  maintaining  the  family  as  a  viable  functioning 
unit  in  and  of  itself.     If  father  is  viewed  in  Parsons' 
dichotomy  as  the  family  "socializer, "  then  mother  is  the 
"humanizer. "     Thus,   the  mother  is  viewed  as  nurturant, 
empathic,  affectionate,  conciliatory,  accepting,  emotionally 
supportive,  and  child  centered.     Benson  (1968)  described  the 
expressive  function  generally  as  "characterized  by  a  basic 
predisposition  towards  pleasing  others,   responding  to  them  in 
rewarding  ways  in  order  to  receive  pleasurable  responses  in 
return"    (p.  21) . 

At  the  core  of  the  mother's  expressive  function  is  her 
responsibility  for  the  regulation  and  maintenance  of  the 
family's  internal  affairs.     She  carries  out  her  function  by 
engaging  in  a  variety  of  activities,  including 
(a)  maintaining  and  facilitating  familial  relations  by 
moderating  sibling  rivalry,  mediating  between  the  father  and 
children,   regulating  tensions,  and  offering  emotional  support 
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(Lynn,   1974);    (b)  maintaining  family  members'  physical  and 
emotional  well-being   (Rosenthal  &  Keshet,   1981)  through 
integrative  functions,   and  sensitivity  to  and  prioritizing  of 
needs  and  feelings  of  others   (Rosenthal  &  Keshet,   1981) ;  and, 

(c)   fostering  familial  solidarity  and  emotional  security  of 
children   (Lynn,   1974)  , 

According  to  Parsons,   both  mothers  and  fathers,  by 
performing  their  respective  expressive  and  instrumental 
functions,  were  also  performing  integral  functions  ascribed 
to  them  as  parents.     Yet,   like  Freud  and  Bowlby,  Parsons 
equated  parenting  with  mothering   (Benson,   1968;  Rosenthal  & 
Keshet,   1981)   when  parenting  meant  physically  caring  for 
children,  providing  emotional  nurturance  or  impacting 
significantly  upon  children's  development.     In  regard  to 
childcare  and  childhood  development,  however,   fathers  played 
only  a  secondary  parental  role,  primarily  to  assist  and 
support  mothers  in  their  maternal/expressive  functions. 
Rosenthal  and  Keshet   (1981)   remarked  that  both  Parsons  and 
Bowlby  defined  "behaviors  which  promote  positive  development 
in  children  as  maternal"   (p.   3) . 

Also  according  to  Parsons,   the  infants'   social  world 
involved  the  mother  and  child  only,   in  which  mothers 
performed  both  instrumental  and  expressive  functions. 
Somewhere  between  the  ages  of  three  and  five,  the  father  is 
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incorporated  into  this  previously  closed  system. 
Subsequently,  he  controls  and  focuses  upon  instrumental 
functions  while  mothers  continue  to  perform  expressive 
functions   (Lamb,   1981a) .     By  differentially  rewarding 
instrumental  behavior  in  boys  and  expressive  behaviors  in 
girls,  fathers  encourage  continuation  of 
instrumental/expressive  sex-role  dichotomy  in  children. 
Benson  (1968)  noted  that  this  differential  reinforcement  is 
suggested  by  both  theory  and  research. 

Parsons  theory  of  male/instrumental  functioning  and 
female/expressive  functioning  has  received  some  support . 
Zelditch   (1955)   examined  a  variety  of  societies  in  this 
regard.     He  found  that  the  majority  of  societies  studied  did 
differentiate  male/female  group  functioning  along 
instrumental/expressive  lines.     However,  commenting  on  the 
Zelditch  study,  Lynn   (1974)   stated  that  unlike  most 
societies,  performance  of  instrumental  functions  within 
American  families  reflects  "a  more  flexible  pattern." 
Parsons'  global  differentiation  of  sex-role  functioning  also 
has  been  criticized  on  the  premise  that  within  American 
society  rigid  differentiation  is  simply  not  functional 
(Slater,    1961) . 

Some  authors  have  suggested  that  Parsons'  dichotomy  of 
sex-role  functioning  is  not  as  universal  or  overt  as  Parsons' 
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would  have  had  it   (Maccoby  &  Jacklin,   1974) .  However, 
Weinraub   (1978)    in  a  brief  review,   suggested  that,   at  least 
at  the  family  level,  there  is  support  for  Parsons' 
conceptualizations  of  paternal/instrumental  functioning 
versus  maternal/expressive  functioning.     Weinraub  cited 
several  studies   (e.g.,  Armentrout  &  Burger,  1972; 
Bronfenbrenner,   1961;  Emmerick,   1959;  Fitzgerald,  1966; 
Kagan,  Hosken,   &  Watson,   1961;  Kagan  &  Lemkin,  1960;  Stolz, 
1966;  Stebbens  &  Carr,   1970)   to  support  his  conclusions.  All 
these  studies  reported  that  children  (often)  perceive  their 
parents  in  terms  of  Parsons'  dichotomy  of  sex-roles. 

The  findings  of  these  studies  are,  however,  complicated 
by  a  variety  of  factors,   and  variations  in  instrumentation 
and  observation  techniques  preclude  unilateral  acceptance  of 
their  findings.     Furthermore,  defining  behaviors  as 
"encouraging,"  "nurturant,"  "supportive,"  "punitive,"  etc., 
are  related  to  subjective  interpretation  and  theoretical 
orientation.     As  Lamb  (1981a)   remarked,  such  concepts  are 
"...currently  too  vague,  nonspecific,  and  subjective  to  be  of 
predictive  utility"   (p.  26) . 

Parsons'  theory  also  has  been  brought  into  question  by  a 
variety  of  researchers   (e.g.,  Aldous,   1977;  Aranoff  &  Crano, 
1975;  Crano  &  Aranoff,   1978;  Maccoby  &  Jacklin,   1974;  Slater, 
1961) .     The  cross-cultural  findings  of  Crano  and  Aranoff 
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(1978)   repudiate  the  universitality  of  Parsons'  sex-role 
dichotomization ,     Slater   (1961)   argued  that,  theoretically, 
behaviors  pertinent  to  the  instrumental/expressive  dichotomy 
also  could  be  dispersed  throughout  a  system  rather  than  being 
strictly  allocated  to  certain  individuals.     Lamb  (1981a) 
stated  that  whereas  it  is  "possible  to  relate  demonstrated 
paternal  effects  to  the  father's  instrumental  function  (e.g., 
Lynn,   1974),  this  is  clearly  not  the  only  plausible 
interpretation"   (p.  10) .     Using  the  importance  of  paternal 
warmth  In  child  development  as  an  example.  Lamb  remarked 
about  Parsons'  undue  stress  of  fathers'  instrumental 
functioning  and  lack  of  emphasis  on  the  significance  of 
"paternal  expressiveness."    Lamb  criticized  Parsons' 
formulations  as  lacking  "sufficient  precision"  to  be 
empirically  validated  or  rejected. 

In  sum,  Parsons'  theory  of  sex-role  differentiation  has 
not  been  wholly  supported  through  empirical  research  (Maccoby 
&  Jacklin,   1974) .     It  may  be  as  Lamb  (1981a)   commented  that  a 
lack  of  precision,  and  thus  difficulty  to  prove  or  disprove, 
which  ultimately  detracts  from  Parsons'  theory.     Further,  it 
may  be  that  the  theory  is  too  rigid  in  its  dichotomization  of 
roles  and  too  global  in  its  assumptions.     In  the  main. 
Parsons'  theory  is  lacking  because  it  fails  to  take  into 
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account  contemporary  society  and  sex-role  behavior  changes 
which  have  taken  place   (and  are  still  taking  place)  therein. 

It  was  implied  earlier  that  much  of  the  theorizing  and 
research  concerning  fathers  has  been  grounded  in  cultural 
predispositions  and  assumptions  rather  than  on  sound, 
empirical  evidence.     In  particular,  Parsons'  formulations 
appear  to  be  based  upon  traditional  assumptions  of  what  a 
fathers'  role  in  the  family  "should"  be.     As  Fein  (1978) 
stated,   "the  husband-breadwinner/wife-homemaker  nuclear 
family  was  the  norm,  both  in  a  statistical  sense  and  in  the 
social  values  of  the  times"   (p.   124)   in  the  first  half  of 
this  century.     Thus,  Parsons'  theory  is  to  an  extent  a 
description  of  life  at  that  time  and  was  "obviously  devised 
for  traditional  society"   (Hoffman,   1981,  pg.   360) .     Its  use 
in  prediction,   an  essential  function  of  theory,  is 
questionable  at  best.     Contemporarily,  Parsons'  functional 
dichotomy  along  sex-role  lines  is  inadequate.     In  light  of 
changes  in  definition  of  role-appropriate  behavior,  changing 
and  changed  notions  of  masculine  and  feminine  behavior,  and 
re-evaluation  of  paternal  behavior  (Lamb,   1981),  Parsons' 
theory  does  not  sufficiently  or  wholly  accurately  describe 
the  roles  of  present-day  parents . 

It  should  be  noted  that  if  the  rigid  gender  distinction 
inherent  in  Parsons '  theory  is  removed,  then  the  theory  takes 
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on  a  new  usefulness.     For  the  literature  suggests  that  such  a 
dichotomy  may  be  a  useful  concept  in  differentiating  and 
delineating  parental  roles  as  a  whole,   rather  than 
mother/father  roles  specifically. 

Given  only  cursory  inspection,  the  theories  of  Freud, 
Bowlby,  and  Parsons  are  unique  conceptualizations  of 
fatherhood.     Each  theory  describes  and  delineates  the 
father's  role  and  function  within  the  family  and  society. 
However,   upon  further  scrutiny,   it  is  evident  that  all  three 
share  commonalities  of  thought.     Freud,  Bowlby,   and  Parsons 
alike  based  their  theories  upon  informal  observations  of 
familial  and  parental  functioning  and  upon  prevailing 
"traditionalistic"  cultural  assumptions  of  accepted  parental 
functioning.     None  is  based  upon  sound,   empirical  evidence. 
As  Lamb  (1981a)   indicated,  each  "...assumes  the  existence  of 
particular  constellations  within  the  family"   (p.   12).     In  all 
three  theories,   fathers  are  depicted  as  playing  a  secondary 
or  indirect  role  in  childcare  and  impact  upon  infant 
development .     Mothers  are  thus  presented  as  the  preeminent 
"parent . " 

Each  theory  also  is  lacking  not  only  by  its  absence  of 
empirical  foundation  but  also  by  its  rigid  and  narrow 
confinement  of  sex-role  behavior.     Over  the  past  25  years  or 
so  there  has  been  evident  in  a  variety  of  societies 
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significant  change  in  conceptualizations  of 
masculine/feminine  behavior  in  general  and  in 
paternal/maternal  behavior  in  particular.     In  view  of  such 
reconceptualizations  and  observable  behavior  changes  in  what 
is  construed  as  "appropriate"  gender-specific  parental 
behaviors,  the  theories  of  Freud,  Bowlby  and  Parsons  fail  to 
fully  define,  delineate,   or  aid  in  the  prediction  of  either 
maternal  or  paternal  behavior.     Yet  the  significant  impact  of 
such  theorizing  remains  eminently  evident  in  the  counseling 
profession,  the  American  judicial  system,  and  in  society  as  a 
whole . 

None  of  the  three  theories  reviewed  should  be  rejected 
totally  because  of  their  cultural  biases  or  lack  of  empirical 
validation.     The  work  of  Freud,  Bowlby  and  Parsons  all  have 
something  to  offer  towards  a  theory  of  fatherhood,   and  more 
specifically  towards  a  theory  of  parenting.     All  three 
theories  offer  pieces  of  a  puzzle  by  which  better 
understanding  of  parental  roles  and  functions  can  be  gained 
when  combined  with  empirical  evidence  and  contemporary 
beliefs  and  observations  of  parental  behavior. 

Support   for  the  Approach  t.n  the  f^tudy 
This  descriptive  research  approach  represents  an 
exploratory  venture  directed  at  examining  married  and 
noncustodial,   single  fathers'  perceptions  of  parental  role 
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responsibilities.     A  standardized  survey   (i.e.,  Perceptions 
of  Parental  Role  Scales;  Gilbert  &  Hanson,   1982)   designed  to 
measure  perceptions  of  parental  role  responsibilities  is  used 
as  the  method  to  gather  data  from  noncustodial,  single 
fathers . 

The  use  of  mailed  or  otherwise  informally  distributed 
surveys  has  been  criticized  as  having  a  variety  of  inherent 
weaknesses  and  disadvantages.     These  include   (a)  the  sample 
drawn  from  such  an  approach  is  self -selected,  thus,  there  is 
a  strong,  selection  bias  making  questionable  the 
representativeness  of  the  data   (Greif ,   1985b,   1985c) ;    (b)  an 
inability  to  validate  the  veracity  of  responses  (Bailey, 
1982;  Kerlinger,   1973;  Radin  &  Russell,   1983;  Mackey,  1985); 
(c)   lack  of  control  over  variables  which  might  effect  a 
subject's  responding   (Bailey,   1982);    (d)   the  problem  of 
potential  subjects  not  responding  at  all   (Bailey,  1982; 
Kerlinger,   1973),    (e)   an  inability  to  know  why  some 
respondents  returned  the  survey  while  others  did  not  (Greif, 
1985b) ;    (f )   an  inability  to  clarify  subject  responses 
(Bailey,    1982)   and,    (g)   the  problem  of  interpreting  a 
subjects'   lack  of  responding  to  specific  items  (Bailey, 
1982) .     Mackey   (1985)   also  argued  that  surveys  and 
questionnaires  do  not  report  on  how  people  actually  behave 
but  represent  simply  their  perceptions  of  their  behavior. 
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Mackey  implied  further  that  there  may  be  substantial 
differences  between  perceptions  of  a  behavior  and  actual 
engagement  in  the  behavior.     He  also  commented  upon  the 
assumption  of  truthful  responses,   "the  presumption  of  a 
subject's  veracity  is  a  luxury  social  scientists  simply  do 
not  have"   (p.  179) . 

Although  the  survey  method  has  its  inherent  weaknesses, 
it  does  represent  a  valuable  source  of  information  to 
researchers.     According  to  Radin  and  Russell   (1983),  the 
survey  method  avoids  some  of  the  problems  inherent  in  other 
survey  research  methodologies   (e.g.,   naturalistic  studies  and 
laboratory  investigations) .     Mackey   (1985)   remarked  that 
survey  methods  do  help  in  identifying  "what  to  look  for  in 
the  form  and  frequency  of  behavior"   (p.   179) .  Relatedly, 
Kerlinger   (1973)  noted  the  efficiency  of  survey  research  in 
collecting  large  amounts  of  data  from  large  populations. 
Kerlinger  further  commented  that  the  data  gleaned  from  such 
methodology  can  be  quite  accurate  in  its  portrayal  of  the 
population  surveyed.     Bailey   (1982)   noted  the  time  and  cost 
efficiency  of  mailed  survey  methodology.     Bailey   (1982)  also 
listed  several  other  advantages  of  mailed  surveys: 

(a)  subjects  can  respond  at  their  own  convenience; 

(b)  respondent  anonymity  is  assured;    (c)   items  are 
standardized  across  respondents;    (d)  potential  recorder  bias 
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is  absent;  and,    (e)   there  is  ability  to  enlist  respondents 
who  might  not  otherwise  be  available. 

It  is  true  that  responses  on  surveys  may  not  be 
indicative  of  actual  behavior.     However,  responses  to 
questionnaires  reflect  a  respondent's  perceptions  or 
attitudes  concerning  a  particular  situation  or  thing  (Mackey, 
1985;  Radin  &  Russell,   1983)   and  as  Radin  and  Russell  (1983) 
stated,    "to  this  extent  they  do  have  validity"    (p.   193) . 
Actual  behavior  may  not  be  a  reflection  of  espoused 
perceptions  or  attitudes,    "...but  this  does  not  invalidate 
either  set.  of  measures"   (Radin  &  Russell,   1983,  p.  193). 
Finally,  the  widespread  use  of  mailed  surveys  within  the 
social  sciences  attests  to  its  general  acceptance  as  a  valid, 
appropriate  and  useful  research  approach. 

Support  for  the  Need  for  the  Study 
After  many  years  of  being  neglected  in  the  professional 
literature  or  being  relegated  to  a  secondary,  near 
insignificant  role  as  a  parent,   it  is  reassuring  and 
encouraging  to  note  growing  professional  focus  on  the  study 
of  fatherhood.     During  the  past  25  years  there  has  appeared  a 
veritable   (but  small)   boom  in  father-related  research  (Dail, 
1986;  Herman  &  Pedersen,   1987),   including  the  study  of  topics 
such  as  father-infant  attachment,  paternal  involvement  with 
children,   changing  conceptualizations  of  paternal  roles,  and 
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fathers'   impact  on  children's  development.     Herman  and 
Pedersen   (1987)  noted  that  "...research  on  fathers  is 
proliferating.     Rapid  changes  are  now  taking  place;  new 
aspects  of  fathers'  behaviors  are  being  examined;  new  issues 
are  being  raised;  and  new  methods  are  being  devised"    (p.   ix) . 
Included  in  this  surge  of  research  is  a  growing  interest  in 
the  study  of  custodial,  single  fathers,    (i.e.,  those  men  who 
retain  custody  of  their  children  following  a  divorce  or  death 
of  a  wife) .     Although  the  study  of  single  fathers  lags  behind 
the  study  of  fathers  in  intact  homes  and  substantially  behind 
the  study  ,of  motherhood  (whether  in  intact  families  or  as 
single  parents) ,   it  is  heartening  that  this  important 
population  is  beginning  to  receive  attention.     Yet  within  the 
overall  context  of  the  study  of  fatherhood,  there  remains  a 
significant  population  of  men  who  have  attracted  little 
research  attention  —  noncustodial,  single  fathers. 

As  Jacobs   (1986)   remarked,   divorce  has  become  "endemic 
in  American  life"   (p.   2) .     Most  reports  on  divorce  and 
subsequent  child  custody  indicate  that  approximately  90%  of 
the  time  it  is  the  mother  who  gets  custody  of  the  child (ren). 
As  a  result,  the  vast  majority  of  divorced  fathers  are 
noncustodial  fathers  and  at  least  for  a  time,  noncustodial 
single  fathers.     Yet  it  is  this  population  of  divorced 
fathers  who  have  received  the  least  amount  of  research 


attention  in  regard  to  their  life  situations,  relationships 
with  their  children  or  subsequent  roles  as  a  parent.     It  was 
proposed  earlier  that  neglect  of  noncustodial  single  fathers 
may  be  related  to  the  relative  resemblance  of  this  role  to 
that  of  the  "traditional"  father  role  which  had  for  so  long 
also  been  neglected.     Along  with  this  distinct  possibility  is 
an  apparent  traditional  notion  which  holds  that  the 
noncustodial  father  is  unconcerned,   inept,   and  uninvolved  in 
the  lives  of  his  children.     Also,   in  this  traditional 
mindset,-  the  noncustodial  father  is  more  "entertainer"  and 
"benefactor"  than  parent  after  the  divorce.     Jacobs  (1986) 
noted  that  factors  which  may  have  fostered  a  lack  of  interest 
in  professional  thought  and  research  concerning  divorced 
fathers  have  reinforced  "...the  prevailing  archaic  stereotype 
of  fathers  as  generally  removed  from  and  uninterested  in 
child-rearing  both  during  marriage  and  after  divorce" 
(p.  15).     Regardless  of  cause,   it  stands  that  a  large 
population  of  divorced  noncustodial  fathers  have  received  no 
where  near  the  research  attention  their  size  and  significance 
would  logically  indicate.     An  in-depth  examination  of  who 
these  fathers  are  and  how  they  perceive  their  role  has  not 
been  performed.     Consequently,   relatively  little  is  known 
about  noncustodial  single  fathers  in  general,   and  even 
significantly  less  is  known  about  how  they  perceive  the 
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various  roles  and  responsibilities  of  parenthood  in  their  new 
life  situation. 

The  studies  which  have  examined  noncustodial  single 
fathers  have  for  the  most  part  focused  upon  the  problems  and 
life  situations  of  these  men   (e.g.,   "practical"  problems  of 
living,  intra-  and  interpersonal  problems  and  adaptations, 
relations  with  ex-spouses,   and  visitation  experiences) .  The 
few  studies  that  have  examined  noncustodial  fathers ' 
relationships  with  their  children  have  focused  on  factors 
such  as  the  types  of  activities  and  interactions  in  which  the 
father  and.  child  engage;  father's  adjustment  and  adaptation 
to  the  responsibilities  of  being  the  sole  caretaker  of 
children  when  they're  with  them;  development  of  a  social  life 
when  they  are  caring  for  their  children;  problems  encountered 
in  rearing  his  children  within  the  boundaries  of  visitation 
experiences;  fathers'   frequency  of  contact  with  their 
children;  and,   fathers'  sense  of  competence  and  satisfaction 
with  a  new,  modified  parental  role.     Research  which 
specifically  focuses  upon  the  noncustodial,   single  fathers' 
perceptions  of  roles  and  responsibilities  that  lie  therein  is 
essentially  nonexistent. 

It  has  become  increasingly  important  and  apparent  that 
there  is  a  need  to  understand  the  noncustodial  single  father. 
With  the  divorce  rate  as  high  as  it  is,   and  with  no  strong 
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evidence  that  it  will  be  significantly  declining  in  the  near 
future,  more  and  more  men  are  finding  themselves  thrust  into 
the  role  of  noncustodial,   single  father.     Research  has  shown 
that  divorce  can  be  a  time  of  significant  stress  for  all 
family  members,  particularly  the  noncustodial  father  who 
seemingly  becomes  disenfranchised  from  his  family.  For 
example.  Bloom  (1975)   noted  that  divorced  men  evidenced  a 
greater  likelihood  of  psychiatric  illness  than  men  in  intact 
families.     The  stress  of  divorce,  coupled  with  the  demands  of 
establishing  a  new  life,  dealing  with  feelings  of  separation 
and  loss,   and  adjusting  to  the  absence  of  daily  contact  with 
children  all  combine  to  exemplify  noncustodial,  single 
fathers  as  a  population  at  risk.     As  Greif   (1985c)  noted, 
"the  importance  of  understanding  populations  that  the 
profession  serves  cannot  be  overestimated....     A  full 
understanding  and  a  proper  assessment  are  keys  to 
establishing  a  relationship  and  making  successful 
interventions"    (pp.  231-232) .     Furthermore,  increasing 
numbers  of  men  are  taking  a  more  active  parental  role  within 
intact  families   (Lamb,   1987;  Lambert  &  Hart,   1976)   and  as 
such  they  are  perhaps  more  susceptible  to  "increased 
emotional  hardships"  following  divorce   (Jacobs,   1986) . 

Not  only  is  this  increased  desire  for  more  overt  and 
active  parenting  opportunities  evidenced  by  many  married  men. 
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but  also  increasing  numbers  of  men  are  choosing  (indeed 

fighting  for)   increased  responsibility,   contact,  and 

involvement  with  their  children  after  a  divorce  (Greif, 

1985a,   1985b;  Jacobs,   1986;  Huntington,   1986;  Levine,  1976; 

Victor  &  Winkler,   1977) .     Because  research  has  shown  that 

fathers  do  impact  significantly  on  their  children's 

development,  that  children  may  experience  a  variety  of 

psychopathologies  as  a  result  of  being  "deprived"  of  their 

fathers'  attentions  following  a  divorce  and  that  fathers  also 

may  emotionally  suffer  from  being  separated  from  their 

children   (Jacobs,   1986) ,   it  behooves  the  social  scientific 

community  to  address  and  fully  examine  noncustodial  single 

fathers'  situations  and  parenting  behaviors.     The  potential 

benefits  of  such  research  also  go  beyond  noncustodial  single 

fathers  to  impact  upon  the  mental  health  of  their  children  as 

well.     Thus,  there  exists  a  significant  need  for  studies  of 

noncustodial,   single  fathers'  parenting  roles.     Finally,  as 

Hanson  (1981)   so  clearly  stated. 

The  increasing  involvement  and  importance  of 
the  male  as  a  parent  must  be  given  due 
consideration.     Married  fathers  and  single 
fathers   (with  or  without  custody)   can  and  do 
play  an  important  role  in  the  lives  of  their 
children.     Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  this 
important  member  of  the  parenting  team 
(p.  204) 
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■Support  for  Measurf^ment  Techniques 
A  major  aim  of  the  present  study  is  to  examine 
noncustodial  single  fathers'  perceptions  of  various  parental 
roles  within  the  value  context  of  how  important  they  perceive 
those  roles  to  be.     A  comprehensive  survey  instrument,  the 
pprrpption.c:;  nf  Parental  Role  Scales    (PPRS)    (Gilbert  &  Hanson, 
1982)   is  used  to  accomplish  this  aim.     The  PPRS  was  developed 
in  response  to  the  insufficiently  comprehensive  nature  of 
previously  existing  measures  of  parental  role 
responsibilities.     Those  previous  measures  were  characterized 
as  addressing  only  "limited  subset  of  parental  role 
behaviors"  and  as  having  a  "focus   [only]  on  global  styles  of 
parent-child  interactions"    (Gilbert  &  Hanson,   1983,  p.   203) . 
Further,  previous  measures  were  usually  constructed  using 
maternal  responses  only  (Gilbert  &  Hanson,   1983) . 

The  PPRS  is  a  comprehensive  instrument  intended  to 
measure  perceptions  of  an  array  of  parental  role 
responsibilities.     It  is  comprised  of  13  scales   (i.e.,  areas 
of  parental  responsibilities),   each  of  which  contains  from  5 
to  7  items,   for  a  total  of  78  items.     The  13  parental  areas 
are  divided  into  three  major  domains,    (a)   teaching  the  child, 
(b)  meeting  the  child's  basic  needs,   and   (c)    serving  the 
interface  role  between  the  child  and  the  family  and  other 
social  institutions.     The  teaching  domain  consists  of  scales 
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addressing  (a)   cognitive  development,    (b)   social  skills, 

(c)  handling  of  emotions,    (d)  physical  health,    (e)  social 
norms  and  values,    (f)   personal  hygiene,   and   (g)  survival 
skills.     The  domain  of  meeting  the  child's  basic  needs 
includes  scales  in  the  areas  of   (a)   health  care,    (b)  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter,    (c)   child's  emotional  needs,  and 

(d)  child  care.     For  the  domain  of  serving  the  interface  role 
the  scale  areas  are   (a)   social  institutions  and  (b)  the 
family  unit  itself.     A  copy  of  the  PPRS  is  presented  in 
Appendix^A  and  a  description  of  the  individual  items  assigned 
to  each  scale  and  major  domain  is  presented  in  Appendix  B. 

The  PPRS  is  self-administered  (although  directions  may 
be  read  aloud  by  the  examiner  while  respondents  read  along) . 
Individual  items  on  the  PPRS  are  relatively  brief,  one 
sentence  each,   and  describe  a  specific  parental 
responsibility.     Each  item  is  numbered  and  followed  by  a 
Likert-type  scale  upon  which,   after  reading  the  item,  the 
respondent  is  asked  to  indicate  how  important  the  particular 
parental  responsibility  is  perceived  to  be.     Completion  of 
the  PPRS  requires  at  least  an  eighth  grade  reading  level  and 
adequate  English  reading  knowledge. 

The  authors  of  the  PPRS  examined  two  types  of 
reliability  in  order  to  estimate  the  scales'  reliability: 
internal  consistency   (coefficient  alpha)   and  stability 
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(one-month  test-retest) .     The  coefficient  alpha  estimates 
were  high  for  the  relatively  brief  scales   (Gilbert  &  Hanson, 
1982).     Coefficient  alpha  estimates  ranged  from  .81  to  .91 
with  a  mean  and  median  of   .86.     As  Gilbert  and  Hanson  (1982) 
noted,  coefficient  alpha  estimates  indicate  that  each  of  the 
13  scales  is  comprised  of  items  which  "measure  the  construct 
in  a  consistent  manner"   (p.   6).     In  another  study,  Dail 
(1983)   reported  coefficient  alpha  estimates  of  internal 
consistency  which  were  all  greater  than   .90.  Reliability 
coefficients  for  the  one-month  test-retest  ranged  from  .69  to 
.91,  with  a  mean  and  median  of  .82. 

The  median  intercorrelation  coefficient  among  the  scales 
was   .52.     The  authors  offer  a  caution  that  some  pairs  of 
scales  exhibit  a  relatively  high  degree  of  correlation.  They 
also  caution  that  if  two  groups  differ  on  a  particular  scale, 
the  probability  of  observing  significant  group  differences 
for  any  other  scale  which  correlates  highly  with  that 
particular  scale  is  increased. 

Support  for  the  PPRS '  validity  was  presented  in  terms  of 
content  validity,   criterion-related  validity  and 
correlational  data.     In  discussing  content  validity,  the 
authors  remarked  that  items  were  selected  "from  a 
well-defined  behavioral  domain"  and  that  sampling  was 
"relatively  broad  and  representative  of  parental  role 
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behavior"    (Gilbert  &  Hanson,   1982,  p.   9) .     Further,  the  high 
internal  consistency  reliability  coefficients  suggest  that 
the  items  on  each  of  the  13  scales  "reflect  the  same 
behavioral  domains  as  is  implied  by  the  total  scale  score" 
(Gilbert  &  Hanson,   1982,  p.  9)  . 

In  regard  to  criterion-related  validity,  the  authors 
examined  score  differences  between  men  and  women.  The 
rationale  was  that  females  rather  than  males  are  typically 
the  parent  who  takes  on  greater  responsibility  for  parenting, 
and  thus  certain  differences  in  perceptions  of  parental  role 
responsibilities  between  males  and  females  would  be  expected. 
As  anticipated,   several  gender  differences  were  evident  with 
women  scoring  higher  on  five  of  the  13  scales.     In  another 
study,  Dail   (1983)   also  found  gender  differences  in  scores 
with  women  scoring  higher  than  men  on  seven  of  the  13  scales. 

In  order  to  examine  whether  the  items  of  the  PPRS 
covaried  in  a  systematic  manner  with  certain  other  relevant 
variables,  correlations  between  the  scale  scores  and  six 
other  variables  were  calculated.     These  "other  variables" 
included   (a)  measures  of  work  aspiration,    (b)  measures  of 
work  commitment,    (c)   total  years  married,    (d)   total  years  in 
the  work  force,    (e)   age  of  oldest  child,  and  (f)   age  of 
youngest  child.     Results  indicated  "the  absence  of  any 
systematic  relationships  between  responses  to  the  parenting 
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scales  and  these  particular  variables"   (Gilbert  &  Hanson, 
1982,  p.   10) .     Similar  results  were  described  in  a  study  by 
Gilbert,   Hanson,   and  Gram  (1983),  whose  sample  was  described 
as  more  "ethnically  diverse"  and  "of  lower  socioeconomic 
status"  than  the  sample  used  in  the  initial  scale 
construction . 

Thus,  the  PPRS  has  both  reliability  and  validity  in 
assessing  respondents'  perceptions  of  the  parental  role 
responsibilities  which  it  proports  to  measure. 

Summary 

Reviewed  in  Chapter  II  was  the  relevant  literature  as 
related  to  the  study  of  fatherhood  and  noncustodial  single 
fathers.     Three  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  theories 
of  fatherhood,   those  of  Sigmund  Freud,   John  Bowlby  and  Talcott 
Parsons,   were  examined.     All  shared  some  common  failings.  Each 
gleaned  much  of  his  information  concerning  fathers'   roles  from 
mothers',  and  each  was  heavily  influenced  by  theoretical  bias 
and  prevailing  cultural  assumptions  of  the  time.     Each  theory 
also  lacked  precision  in  construction  which  would  lend  itself 
readily  to  empirical  validation  and  each  was  lacking  in 
empirical  research  support.     Each  theory  has  at  its  core  a 
narrow  focus  based  on  the  traditional  depiction  of  "father  the 
breadwinner/socializer "  and  "mother  the  humanizer/nurturer, " 
thus  relegating  males  and  females  to  relatively  rigidly  defined 
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sex-role  behaviors.     Further,   all  three  fail  to  incorporate 
input  from  or  direct  observations  of  fathers  or  to  take  into 
account  the  significant  changes  in  the  last  25  years  in 
fathers'  roles  and  functions.     In  sum,  all  three  theories  fall 
short  of  adequately  defining  and  delineating  the  role  of 
contemporary  fathers  and  in  helping  to  predict  their  behavior. 

Also  examined  were  limitations  and  strengths  of  the 
study's  particular  approach  and  assessment  devise  to  be  used. 
The  need  for  the  study  was  reiterated.     Issues  such  as  lack 
of  necessary  research,  misconceptions  and  fallacies 
concerning. fatherhood,   changing  roles  of  fathers,  endemic 
nature  of  divorce,   and  potential  benefit  for  all  members  of 
divorced  families  were  discussed  in  support  of  the  need  for 
the  present  study. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 

This  study  is  an  exploratory/descriptive  research 
endeavor,   the  primary  aim  of  which  is  to  examine  noncustodial 
single  fathers'  parental  role  perceptions.     A  comprehensive 
array  of  parental  roles  were  examined  within  the  context  of 
how  important  the  fathers  perceive  each  role  to  be.  The 
Perceptions  of  Parental  Role  Scales   (PPRS) ,   a  standardized, 
self-administered  assessment  measure  was  used  to  obtain  data. 
For  the  purposes  of  comparison,   a  group  of  married  fathers 
also  completed  the  instrument.     Personal  and  familial 
characteristics  of  the  fathers  in  the  study  also  were 
examined  in  regard  to  how  these  variables  interacted  with 
perceptions  of  parental  roles. 

Rplpvant  Variables 
The  focus  of  this  study  was  upon  fathers'  perceptions  of 
an  array  of  parental  roles.     The  fathers'   "perception"  of 
each  individual  role  was  defined  within  the  value  context  of 
the  perceived  importance  of  each  role  listed  on  the  PPRS. 
The  dependent  variables  included  the  total  scale  scores  and 
domain  scores  for  each  of  the  three  PPRS  domains  (i.e., 
teaching  the  child,  meeting  basic  needs  and  the  interface 
role) .     Group  total  scale  and  domain  mean  scores  were 
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computed  for  both  noncustodial  single  and  married  fathers  in 
each  sample. 

Also  examined  in  the  study  was  whether  the  fathers' 
perceptions  of  parental  roles  varied  as  a  function  of  several 
personal  and/or  familial  characteristics.     Each  of  these 
factors   (independent  variables)    for  which  data  were  collected 
were  initially  divided  into  predetermined,   logical  levels. 
However,   upon  examination  of  the  data  collected,   several  of 
the  variables'   levels  were  collapsed  to  facilitate  reasonable 
analyses .of  the  data.     The  variables  whose  levels  were 
collapsed  included  father's  age,   years  of  schooling, 
occupation,  annual  income,  and  amount  of  time  spent  with 
(their)   children.     Also,   initially  the  variable  of  race  was 
to  be  included  in  the  data  analyses  along  with  the  other 
independent  variables.     However,  because  the  number  of  black 
and  "other"  fathers  in  the  noncustodial  single  father  group 
was  relatively  small,   there  were  insufficient  data  to  fill 
all  the  cells  for  the  analysis  of  variance  procedure. 
Furthermore,  a  nonparametric  analysis  revealed  there  to  be  no 
significant  differences  between  married  and  noncustodial 
single  fathers'   scores  by  race  on  any  of  the  dependent 
variables.     Therefore,   the  variable  of  race  was  not  included 
in  the  data  analyses . 
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The  personal  and  familial  variables  included  in  the  data 
analyses  were:      (a)   marital  status   (noncustodial  single  or 
married  fathers);    (b)   father's  aye   (<35;  >36  and  <39;  >40 
years  of  age);    (c)   years  of  schooling   (<12;  >12  and  <16;  16; 
and  >16  years  of  schooling) ;    (d)   occupation  (unskilled 
labor/service;   skilled  labor/service;   supervisory /managerial; 
and  professional  positions) ;    (e)   annual  income   (<25;  >25  and 
<35;  and  >35  thousand  dollars  per  year);    (f)   number  of 
children   (1,   2,   3  or  more);    (g)   sex  of  children  (male 
children,  only;   female  children  only;  and  presence  of  children 
of  both  sexes) ;    (h)   for  married  fathers  only,   spouse ' s 
employment  status    (employed  or  not) ,   and   (i)   time  spent  with 
children   ("other"  arrangements  which  also  included  those 
fathers  who  did  not  see  their  children  and  those  fathers  who 
saw  their  children  holidays  and/or  summer  vacations  only; 
less  than  four  days  per  month  but  more  than  not  at  all  or 
holidays  and/or  summer  vacations  only;  every  other  weekend 
only;  every  other  weekend  plus  holidays  and/or  summer 
vacations,   and,   at  least  every  weekend) . 

Population 

Noncustodial  single  fathers  are  a  diversified  group 
represented  among  all  races,   socioeconomic  levels,  ethnic 
groups,   religious  orientations  and  educational  levels.  There 
are  no  "standard"  demographic  descriptors  which  would 
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accurately  describe  the  group  as  a  whole,   with  the  exception 
that  they  are  not  married  and  not  living  in  the  same 
household  as  their  children  and  do  not  have  legal  custody  of 
their  children. 

Suggested  in  the  research  available  is  that  there  are 
some  post-divorce  experiences  common  to  noncustodial  fathers, 
as  delineated  in  Chapter  II.     To  reiterate  briefly,  for 
divorced  fathers  the  period  following  separation  from  their 
homes,  spouse,  and  children  is  a  time  of  change,   stress,  and 
adapting^. to  new  life  situations.     Noncustodial  single  fathers 
initially  often  experience  practical  problems  such  as  finding 
housing,  maintaining  a  new  household,  managing  finances,  and 
coordinating  work  and  social  schedules  with  visitation 
arrangements;  all  this  occurs  at  a  time  of  significant 
personal  emotional  upheaval.     These  men  frequently  experience 
intense  feelings  of  separation  and  loss.     Depression,  guilt, 
anger,   frustration,  loneliness,  anxiety,  poor  self-concept, 
and  a  sense  of  lack  of  control,   individually  or  in  various 
combinations,  are  often  the  intrapersonal  dilemmas  with  which 
noncustodial  single  fathers  find  themselves  attempting  to 
cope . 

Emotional  turmoil,  lack  of  current  dating  experience, 
ill-defined  relationships  with  his  children,  and  perhaps  a 
lingering  attachment  to  his  ex-partner  all  work  to  make  the 
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noncustodial  single  father's  re-entry  to  active  socializing 
stressful.     The  noncustodial  father's  newly  parametered 
relationship  with  his  ex-partner  is  a  further  experience 
common  to  these  fathers   (especially  if  they  choose  to  remain 
in  contact  with  their  children) .     The  post-dissolution 
experience  thus  is  often  conflictual  and  frustrating. 

The  visitation  experience  is  a  bewildering  situation  for 
many,   if  not  most,  noncustodial  single  fathers.  These 
fathers  have  to  learn  to  re-establish  their  relationships 
with  their  children  in  an  unusual,   time-limited,   and  new 
parenting  context . 

Gathering  accurate  data  which  succinctly  defines 
noncustodial  single  fathers  in  terms  of  their  numbers  is  an 
extremely  difficult,   if  not  impossible,   task.     No  data  were 
found  which  definitively  identified  the  number  of 
noncustodial  single  fathers  either  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Florida.     Approximate  data  concerning  numbers  of  divorces  or 
single  male  or  female  heads  of  households  are  obtainable. 
However,   actual  custody  settlements  and/or  arrangements  data 
were  not  found. 

Because  exact  data  on  noncustodial  single  fathers  are 
not  available,   two  systematic  methods  for  extrapolating 
census  data  were  used  in  order  to  determine  an  appropriate 
hypothesis  of  how  many  noncustodial  single  fathers  may  exist 
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in  the  general  population.     The  first  method  utilized  data 
available  about  the  numbers  of  single  parent  families.  This 
method  is  similar  to  that  suggested  by  Litton  Fox   (1985) .  Of 
the  9.4  million  single  parent  families,   approximately  8.2 
million  are  headed  by  single  mothers   (Bureau  of  the  Census, 
1989b) .     Taking  this  population  of  single  mothers  and 
subtracting  those  who  are  widowed  and  those  whose  spouse  is 
absent   (reason  unspecified) ,  and  adding  only  those  who  are 
divorced,   separated  or  were  never  married  leaves  a  total  of 
7.3  million  single  mothers   (Bureau  of  the  Census,  1989b). 
Assuming  that  the  husbands  of  these  remaining  single  mothers 
are  themselves  single  and  do  not  have  custody  of  the  children 
living  with  the  mother,  a  possible  extrapolation  of  the  data 
would  result  in  an  equal  number  of  noncustodial  single 
fathers   (i.e.,   7.3  million).     Obvious  detractors  here  include 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  available  data  concerning  the 
numbers  of  divorced  fathers  who  have  remarried  and  therefore 
would  not  be  included  as  noncustodial  single  fathers. 
Further,  this  estimate  doesn't  account  for  those  mothers  who 
have  remarried  and  as  such  were  not  included  although  their 
ex-spouses  may  still  be  noncustodial  single  fathers. 

Another  method  which  might  be  used,   again  extrapolates 
from  census  data  using  the  number  of  one-parent  family  groups 
headed  by  a  father  with  the  wife  absent.     Bureau  of  the 
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Census  data  (1989b)   indicate  that  there  are  approximately  1.2 
million  family  households  headed  by  a  father  with  no  wife 
present.     Unfortunately,   for  single  fathers  the  category  of 
"separated"  was  not  listed  in  the  census  data;  only  the 
category  of  "spouse  absent"  was  listed.     Still,   leaving  out 
the  categories  of  "widowed"  and  "spouse  absent,"  and  adding 
only  those  categories  of  "never  married"  and  "divorced" 
leaves  a  total  of  848,000  single  fathers  whose  children  live 
with  them.     One  assumption  here  is  that  these  fathers  have 
custody  of  their  children.     Generally  speaking,   research  data 
indicate  that  mothers  receive  custody  of  their  children  nine 
out  of  ten  times  after  the  dissolution  of  marriage.     Data  are 
unavailable  which  indicate  the  disbursement  of  custody  in 
cases  where  the  parents  are  not  married.     Still,  using  the 
ratio  of  one  father  getting  custody  for  every  nine  mothers 
implies  that  fathers  receive  custody  10%  of  the  time. 
Assuming  that  the  figure  of  848,000  represents  the  10%  of 
fathers  who  are  custodial  fathers,  extrapolation  results  in  a 
figure  of  approximately  8.5  million  noncustodial  single 
fathers.     Again,   not  knowing  exactly  how  many  of  the 
remaining  90%  of  noncustodial  fathers  have  remarried  dictates 
caution  in  treating  such  a  figure  as  definitive. 

It  is  apparent  that  neither  of  the  two  preceding  methods 
utilized  to  depict  the  number  of  noncustodial  single  fathers 
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is  fully  adequate  or  methodologically  sound.     Not  knowing  the 
specifics  of  the  "spouse  absent"  categories  for  both  single 
mothers  and  fathers,   and  not  knowing  how  many  of  the  once 
single  mothers  and  fathers  have  remarried  represent 
additional  detractors.     Yet,  the  available  statistical  data 
at  least  suggests  that  these  numbers  may  represent  a  rough, 
but  fair  estimate.     At  the  very  least  these  extrapolations 
indicate  that  there  exists  a  significant  number  of  fathers 
who  have  been  separated  from  the  daily  lives  of  their 
children  and  who  find  themselves  involved  in  an  atypical 
parenting  role;  and,   further,   all  of  whom  are  at  least 
initially  noncustodial  single  fathers.     Further,  because 
divorce  rates  do  not  appear  likely  to  decrease  in  the  near 
future  and  because  the  courts  have  not  appreciably  altered 
their  custom  of  awarding  custody  to  mothers,  the  population 
of  noncustodial  single  fathers  will  remain  significant  in 
numbers.     Indeed,  Fox   (1985)   suggested  that  whatever  the 
actual  number  of  noncustodial  single  fathers,   it  "is  sizable 
and  growing  by  roughly  0.6  million  men  annually"   (p.  397). 

Sampling  Procedures 
It  was  decided  early  in  the  research  process  to  confine 
this  project  only  to  the  state  of  Florida  for  two  primary 
reasons.     First,   it  was  hypothesized  that  because  Florida  has 
such  an  influx  of  individuals  from  all  over  the  United 
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States,  that  the  perceptions  of  Floridian  fathers  would  not 
differ  markedly  from  the  nation  as  a  whole.     Second,   it  also 
was  beyond  the  means  for  this  study  to  conduct  a  national 
research  project. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  sample  as  representative  as 
possible  of  the  State  of  Florida  and  as  one  means  to 
logically  expedite  the  collection  of  data,  the  state  was 
arbitrarily  divided  into  three  regions.     These  regions  were 
designated  as  North,  Central,  and  South  Florida.  North 
Florida  included  all  the  counties  north  of  Citrus,  Sumter, 
Lake  and  Volusia  counties.     All  counties  south  of 
Hillsborough,   Polk,  Osceola,   and  Indian  River  counties  were 
designated  as  South  Florida.     All  those  counties  lying 
between  these  two  arbitrary  lines  of  demarcation  were 
designated  as  Central  Florida. 

It  was  decided  initially  that  only  cities  within  each 
region  which  housed  at  least  one  of  each  of  the  three 
organizations  would  be  used  as  data  collection  sources  (i.e.. 
Parents  Without  Partners,   Boys  Clubs,   and  Girls  Clubs) . 
These  three  particular  organizations  were  chosen  because  they 
represented  a  format,  purpose  and  clientele  which  was  thought 
would  facilitate  the  process  of  contacting  the  population  of 
interest  for  this  study   (i.e.,   fathers,  married  and  single). 
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Ideally,  only  those  cities  in  each  region  having  all  three  of 
the  identified  organizations  were  to  be  incorporated. 

Locating  those  cities  proved  to  be  fairly  simple  in 
regard  to  the  Boys  Clubs  and  Girls  Clubs,  because  addresses 
were  easily  accessible  and  because  Boys  Clubs  and  Girls  Clubs 
were  typically  housed  at  the  same  location.     Locating  Parents 
Without  Partners   (PWP)   chapters  proved  to  be  a  much  more 
cumbersome  and  difficult  endeavor,  primarily  due  to  the 
organization's  adherence  to  not  divulging  addresses  or 
telephone  numbers  of  its  members.     Further,   a  procured  list 
of  statewide  chapters  proved  to  be  incomplete,   contained  some 
outdated  addresses  and  chapter  contacts,  no  telephone 
numbers,   and  all  were  post  office  boxes;  all  of  which  made 
facilitating  and  verifying  contact  extremely  difficult. 
Thus,   it  became  necessary  to  modify  this  portion  of  the 
study's  sampling  procedure.     After  several  telephone  contacts 
with  PWP ' s  national  headquarters  in  Silver  Springs,  Maryland, 
the  telephone  number  of  a  state  director  was  procured.  After 
talking  with  this  state  director  it  was  decided  that  to 
individually  contact  local  chapters  would  be  beyond  the  time 
and  monetary  constraints  of  this  study.     Therefore,  the  PWP 
director  agreed  to  disseminate  study  packets  at  two  upcoming 
PWP  conferences  scheduled  to  occur  within  two  weeks .  Study 
packets  were  handed  out  at  these  conferences  to  other  PWP 
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regional  directors,  members  of  PWP  and  other  interested 
parties  attending.     Approximately  600  study  packets  were 
mailed  to  the  PWP  directors . 

Seven  chapters  of  Boys  Clubs/Girls  Clubs  in  seven  cities 
were  arbitrarily  chosen  throughout  the  state  and  location  in 
one  of  the  sectioned  portions  of  the  state.     Thus,   in  North 
Florida  chapters  in  Jacksonville,  Gainesville,  and  Ocala  were 
selected;   in  Central  Florida,  Leesburg  and  Tampa,  and  in 
South  Florida,   West  Palm  Beach  and  Ft.   Lauderdale.  The 
inclusion  of  a  third  city  in  North  Florida  (i.e., 
Gainesville)  was  to  further  increase  distribution. 

In  late  July,   1990,   each  Boys  Club/Girls  Club  director 
was  sent  a  brief  letter  of  introduction  and  request  to 
participate   (Appendix  C) .     Shortly  thereafter,  telephone 
contact  was  made  with  each  director  to  again  briefly  explain 
the  proposed  study,   enlist  their  participation,   and  to  set-up 
a  personal  meeting  to  discuss  the  project.     All  directors 
agreed  to  participate  without  exception.     It  was  during  the 
individual  meetings  that  the  initial  proposal  of  placing  a 
display  box  with  study  packets  at  each  chapter  office  was 
discarded.     After  talking  with  each  director  it  became 
apparent  that  each  contact,   being  more  familiar  with  the 
particular  workings  of  the  respective  individual  chapters, 
should  be  allowed  to  disseminate  the  study  packets  as  deemed 
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most  appropriate.     Thus,  methods  of  distributing  packets  at 
the  various  Boys  Clubs/Girls  Clubs  chapters  differed,  and 
included   (a)   passing  them  out  to  the  children  to  bring  home, 
(b)  personally  handing  them  out  to  parents,    (c)  passing  them 
out  at  large  events  or  activities,    (d)   dividing  them  up 
amongst  employees  to  personally  hand  out  to  parents  and  in 
their  own  neighborhoods,  and  (e)  the  directors  personal 
handing  out  of  packets  at  organizational  meetings  and  to 
acquaintances.     Packages  of  packets  were  mailed  to  each 
director, shortly  after  the  individual  meetings  were  held.  In 
all,  approximately  1200  packets  were  distributed  to  the  seven 
Boys  Clubs/Girls  Clubs  chapters,   with  each  receiving 
approximately  equal  numbers  of  packets. 

Added  to  the  proposed  distribution  procedures  were  two 
additional  methods  of  dissemination  to  further  enhance 
potential  return  and  to  further  vary  distribution  outlets. 
The  director  of  one  of  the  largest  day  care  centers  in 
Gainesville  was  contacted,  and  agreed  to  place  a  display  box 
of  study  packets  in  two  locations.     The  display  boxes 
contained  a  number  of  packets  and  a  flyer  briefly  requesting 
participation.     Approximately  ICQ  packets  were  left  at  the 
day  care  center.     The  author  also  personally  distributed 
approximately  100  packets  to  colleagues,   co-workers,  friends 
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and  acquaintances,  and  provided  extra  copies  to  be  passed  on 
to  other  perspective  participants. 

Thus,   in  all,   approximately  2000  packets  were 
disseminated  statewide  through  the  various  organizations  and 
personal  contacts.     The  initial  proposal  to  disseminate  only 
1000  packets  was  discarded  after  meeting  with  the  various 
directors  and  observing  their  willingness  to  participate  and 
also  to  help  enhance  the  overall  number  of  potential  returned 
packets.     After  approximately  one  month  a  follow-up  telephone 
call  was, made  to  each  Boys  Club/Girls  Club  director  and  to 
the  PWP  director  involved  to  assess  the  dissemination 
process,   answer  any  remaining  questions  and  ascertain  whether 
more  packets  were  necessary  (none  were) . 

Packets  sent  to  each  organization  or  personally 
distributed  were  identical  in  contents.     Each  packet 
contained   (a)   a  brief  cover  letter  requesting  participation 
and  instructions  to  participants   (Appendix  D) ,    (b)  a 
demographic  data  questionnaire  titled  the  Participant 
Information  Sheet   (Appendix  E) ,    (c)  a  copy  of  the  PPRS 
(Appendix  A) ,  and,    (d)  a  postage-paid  return  addressed 
envelope . 

Of  those  packets  returned,   only  those  containing 
materials  meeting  the  study's  specific  definition  of  married 
fathers  and  noncustodial  single  fathers  were  included  for  the 
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data  analyses.     Thus,   "married  fathers"  included  those  men 
who  were  currently  married  and  had  no  previous  marriages  and 
also  those  divorced  but  remarried  men  who  currently  lived 
with  a  spouse.     Noncustodial  single  fathers  included  those 
divorced  fathers  who  were  currently  single  and  did  not  have 
custody  of  their  children,  those  who  were  never  married,  and 
those  legally  separated  and  not  living  at  home  and  who  did 
not  have  custody  of  their  children.     Returned  questionnaires 
not  included  in  the  study  were  those  of  custodial  single 
fathers  and  widowed  fathers . 

It  was  initially  proposed  to  include  also  only  those 
respondents  between  the  ages  of  24  and  44.     This  was  based  on 
the  observation  that  much  of  the  previous  research  data  often 
indicated  samples  largely  in  this  age  range  and  that  such  a 
requirement  might  help  to  control  for  possible  extraneous 
variables  more  relevant  to  being  a  young  adult  or  older  male 
rather  than  to  being  a  father.     After  further  research  and 
dialog  with  colleagues,  participants  and  agency  directors,  it 
was  decided  to  not  exclude  respondents  on  the  basis  of  age. 
The  rationale  for  this  was  that  the  inclusion  of  all  possible 
age  groups  was  believed  to  be  a  potentially  valuable  source 
of  data  concerning  fathering  across  the  life  span. 
Furthermore,   in  line  with  this  study's  overall  purpose  of 
enhancing  the  study  of  fatherhood  in  general,   it  was  felt 
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that  this  goal  would  be  facilitated  and  more  thoroughly 
addressed  by  the  inclusion  of  fathers  of  as  many  ages  as 
possible . 

Of  the  total  number  of  study  packets  returned  15  were 
not  used  for  the  data  analyses.     These  15  included  those  who 
were  custodial  fathers   (8),  widowed  fathers   (4),  and  surveys 
which  were  incomplete   (3) . 

Sample 

Initially,   it  was  estimated  that  as  many  as  20%  of  the 
packets  would  be  returned.     This  figure  was  arrived  at  after 
examining  a  somewhat  similar  study  conducted  by  Greif   (1985) . 
In  the  Greif  study  a  questionnaire  was  distributed  via  its 
publication  in  the  national  magazine  for  Parents  Without 
Partners .     Greif 's  return  rate  was  approximately  25%.     Of  the 
2000  questionnaires  distributed,   tracking  their  dissemination 
revealed  that  approximately  664  were  actually  distributed. 
Of  these,    160  were  returned,   145  of  which  met  inclusion 
criteria  for  this  study.     This  represents  an  approximately 
24%  return  rate,  with  22%  being  utilized  for  data  analyses. 
Such  a  return  rate  for  the  method  used  in  this  study  (i.e., 
mailed  questionnaires  with  anonymous  respondents,  distributed 
by  a  variety  of  organizations  in  a  variety  of  manners)   is  not 
wholly  unusual,   and  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Greif 
study. 
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Frequency  distributions  were  calculated  for  each  of  the 
demographic  categories  present  on  the  Participant  Information 
Sheet.     These  demographic  categories  included:     status  (i.e., 
marital  status),  county  of  residence,  organization  (i.e., 
organization  through  which  the  study  packet  was  received) , 
age,  race,  years  of  schooling,  occupation,  annual  income, 
number  and  sex  of  children,  time  spent  with  children 
(noncustodial  fathers  only),  and  spouse's  employment  status 
(married  fathers  only) .     The  results  of  the  frequency 
calculations  for  the  demographic  data  are  reported  in  the 
sections  that  follow. 
Marital  .Status 

In  1988  there  were  approximately  24.9  million  two  parent 
households  with  children.     This  represented  72%  of  all  family 
households  with  children.     The  remaining  28%  of  family 
households  were  one-parent  households  headed  by  a  female  or 
male.     It  was  hypothesized  that,  using  these  figures,  the 
resultant  sample  would  be  comprised  of  72%  married  fathers 
and  28%  noncustodial  single  fathers.     The  resultant 
demographic  data  indicate  that  these  anticipated  percentages 
were  very  close  to  the  actual  percentages  in  the  sample. 

Marital  status  was  divided  into  the  following 
categories:      (a)  married  father   (no  previous  marriages), 
(b)   separated  father   (still  legally  married) ,    (c)  divorced 
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and  single  father,    (d)   divorced  and  remarried  father, 
(e)   widowed  and  single  father,    (f)   widowed  but  remarried 
father,   and   (g)   single,   never  married  father.     Table  1 
shows  that  of  the  145  fathers  in  the  study,   102   (70%)  were 
married   (i.e.  currently  married  with  no  previous  marriages  or 
divorced  and  remarried)  and  43   (30%)  were  noncustodial  single 
fathers   (i.e.,  divorced  single  fathers,   single,  never  married 
fathers  and  separated  fathers  without  custody  of  their 
children) .     Those  respondents  who  were  either  divorced, 
single  fathers  with  custody  of  their  children  or  widowed 
fathers  were  not  included  in  the  data  analyses. 

Table  1 

Frequency  Distribution  of  Fathers  by  Marital  Status 


Marital  Status 


Number  of 
Fathers 
in  Group 


Percentage  of 

Fathers  in 
Entire  Sample 


Noncustodial  Single  Fathers 
Divorced  and  Single 
Single  Never  Married 
Separated 


43  (100%) 
37  (86%) 
2  (5%) 
4  (9%) 


30 
26 

1 

3 


Married  Fathers 

Married,  No  Previous  Marriages 
Divorced  and  Remarried 


102  (100%) 
80  (78%) 
22  (22%) 


70 
55 
15 


Table  1  also  shows  that  of  the  102  married  fathers  in 
the  sample,   80   (78%)   had  no  previous  marriages  and  22  (22%) 
were  divorced  (at  least  once)  and  remarried.     Of  the  43 
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noncustodial  single  fathers,   37    (86%)   were  divorced  single 
fathers,   4    (9%)   were  separated  without  custody  of  their 
children  and  2   (5%)  were  single  fathers  who  had  never  been 
married . 

rnnnty  of  Rpy^idence 

Study  respondents  represented  17  different  counties  in 
the  state  of  Florida,     Respondent  counties  of  residence 
ranged  from  as  far  north  as  Duval  County  and  as  far  south  as 
Broward  County.     Eight  of  the  counties  lay  within  the  area 
previously  designated  as  North  Florida,  seven  were  located 
within  Central  Florida  and  the  remaining  two  were  large 
counties  located  in  that  area  designated  in  this  study  as 
South  Florida. 
Organization 

Three  different  organizations  were  utilized  for  packet 
dissemination.     Packets  also  were  disseminated  personally  and 
by  individuals  taking  several  packets  and  passing  them  on  to 
other  perspective  participants.     Thus,   there  were  four 
categories  included  under  organizational  dissemination. 

The  returned  packets  resulted  in  the  following 
distribution:     61   (42%)   were  fathers  affiliated  with  the  Boys 
Clubs/Girls  Clubs  of  America,   52    (36%)   were  fathers  who  had 
received  study  packets  in  some  manner  through  the  author's 
personal  distribution,   16   (11%)   were  returned  from  members  of 
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Parents  Without  Partners,   and  16   (11%)   were  returned  from 
fathers  affiliated  with  the  day  care  center. 
Age  nf  the  Father 

Table  2  lists  the  frequency  distributions  of  fathers' 
age  level  by  marital  status  for  the  entire  sample.     The  mean 
age  for  all  fathers  was  39.4  years  old,   with  a  standard 
deviation  of  8.28  years.     The  median  age  of  the  sample  was 
38,   and  the  mode  was  40.     The  fathers  ages  ranged  from  23  to 
68  years  old. 


Table  2 

Freqijency  Distribution  of  Fathers  by  Aae  Level  and  Marital 


Age  of  Father 


<35  >36  and  <39  >40 

MarifaT    .Status  H  (%)  H    (%)  U-IM  

All  Fathers  45  (31%)  37    (25%)        63  (44%) 

(n  =  145) 

Noncustodial  Single  Fathers      17  (40%)  16   (37%)        10  (23%) 

(n  =  43) 

Married  Fathers  28  (29%)  21   (21%)        53  (52%) 

(n  =  102) 


For  the  purposes  of  data  analyses  the  variable  of  age 
had  been  partitioned  into  three  categories:     a)   <35;  b)  >36 
and  <39;   c)   >40  years  old.     As  can  be  seen  in  Table  2,  the 
largest  portion  of  fathers  were  40  years  of  age  or  older  (63 
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fathers  or  43%) ,   followed  by  those  who  were  35  years  of  age 
or  younger   (45  fathers  or  31%),   and  finally  those  in  the 
36-39  range   (37  fathers  or  26%) . 

Table  2  also  shows  that  for  noncustodial  single  fathers 
as  a  group,  the  largest  proportion  of  fathers  were  35  years 
old  or  younger   (17  fathers  or  40%)   followed  by  the  36-39  age 
range   (16  fathers  or  37%),  and  fathers  40  years  of  age  or 
older   (10  fathers  or  23%) ,     Overall,   for  the  noncustodial 
single  father  sample  the  mean  age  was  36.6  years,   with  a 
standard -deviation  of  6.20.     Ages  ranged  from  25  to  64  years 
old.     The  median  and  mode  for  this  subsample  were  36  and  35, 
respectively. 

Married  fathers  were  a  somewhat  older  group  with  a  mean 
age  of  40.6  and  a  standard  deviation  of  8.78  years.  Their 
ages  ranged  from  23  to  68  years  old.     The  median  and  mode 
were  both  40  years  of  age.     For  married  fathers  the  largest 
proportion  was  40  years  of  age  or  older   (53  fathers  or  52%) . 
The  next  largest  proportion  of  married  fathers  was  in  the  35 
years  old  or  younger  range   (28  fathers  or  27%) ,   followed  by 
the  36-39  age  range   (21  fathers  or  21%) . 

Although  race  was  dropped  as  a  variable  for  data 
analysis,   race  related  descriptive  data  is  included  here  for 
purposes  of  fully  describing  the  sample  population. 
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It  had  been  anticipated  that  the  largest  proportion  of 
respondents  would  be  White  Americans  due  to  the  obviously 
significantly  greater  proportions  of  whites  in  the  general 
population,  and  such  was  the  case.     The  variable  of  race  had 
been  divided  into  three  categories:     White  Americans,  Black 
Americans  and  Other  (i.e.,  any  racial  or  ethnic  group 
defining  itself  as  other  than  white  or  black) .     Table  3  shows 
that  in  this  sample  104  respondents,   or  72%,   were  white,  34 
respondents,   or  23%,   were  black  and  7,   or  5%,  were  designated 
as  other-. 

Table  3 

Frequency  Distribution  of  Fathers  by  Race  and  Marital  Status 


 Race  

White               Black  Other 
Marital  Status  P    (%)  n_lV)  H  (%) 

All  Fathers  104    (72%)  34    (23%)         7  (05%) 

(n  =  145) 

Noncustodial  Single  Fathers     32   (74%)  11   (26%)         0  (00%) 

(n  =  43) 

Married  Fathers  72    (71%)  23   (22%)         7  (07%) 

(n  =  102) 


Using  statistics  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  (1989c) 
it  was  estimated  that  the  resultant  sample  for  the 
noncustodial  single  fathers  only  would  be  comprised  of  65% 
white,   32%  black,   and  the  remaining  3%  would  be  comprised  of 
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"other"  noncustodial  single  fathers.     Results  were  fairly 
close  but  not  according  to  expectations.     Of  the  noncustodial 
single  fathers  in  the  sample,   32   (74%)   were  white,   11  (26%) 
were  black  and  there  were  no  respondents  from  any  other 
racial  or  ethnic  groups , 

Again,  using  census  statistics   (Bureau  of  the  Census, 
1989b),   it  was  anticipated  that  approximately  88%  of  the 
married  fathers  returning  surveys  would  be  white,   8%  black, 
and  4%  would  be  of  some  other  racial  or  ethnic  group.  The 
actual  sample  showed  a  deviation  from  expected  figures. 
Table  3  shows  that  of  those  surveys  returned  by  married 
fathers,   72   (71%)   were  white,   23   (22%)   were  black,   and  7  (7%) 
in  the  "other"  category. 
Years  of  Schooling 

For  the  entire  sample  the  mean  number  of  years  of 
schooling  was  15,  with  a  standard  deviation  of  2.19  years. 
The  median  and  mode  were  14  and  12  years,  respectively. 
Years  of  schooling  for  the  respondents  ranged  from  8  to  24 
years .     The  variable  of  years  of  schooling  was  divided  into 
four  categories:      (a)   <12  years,    (b)   >12  but  <16, 
(c)    16  years,   and  (d)   >16  years. 

Table  4  shows  that  the  largest  proportion  of  fathers  in 
the  sample  had  12  or  less  years  of  schooling   (47  or  32%) . 
Only  five  fathers  had  less  than  12  years  of  schooling 
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(4  married  and  1  noncustodial  single) .     This  grouping  was 
followed  by  those  fathers  who  had  either  greater  than  12 
years  but  less  that  16  years  of  schooling,  those  who  had 
greater  than  16  years  of  schooling   (both  groups  containing 
34,  or  23%),  and  those  who  had  16  years  of  schooling  (30,  or 
21%)  . 

Table  4 

Frequency  Distribntion  of  Fathers  by  Years  of  Schooling  and 
Mari1-3l  .Status 


Years  of  Schooling 


<12          >12  but  <16           16  >16 
Marital  Status  n  (%)  n  {%)  n  (^)  n  (%) 

All  Fathers  47   (32%)        34    (23%)        30   (21%)      34  (23%) 

(n  =  145) 

Noncustodial  Single     13   (30%)         9   (21%)         13   (30%)       8  (19%) 
Fathers 
(n  =  43) 

Married  Fathers  34    (33%)        25   (25%)        17    (17%)      26  (25%) 

(n  =  102) 


The  mean  years  of  schooling  for  the  noncustodial  single 
father  group  was  15,   with  a  standard  deviation  of  2.3  years. 
Years  of  schooling  for  this  group  ranged  from  10  to  20  years. 
The  median  and  mode  were  14  and  16  years  respectively.  As 
shown  in  Table  4,  this  group  was  distributed  such  that  13 
fathers   (30%)   had  12  or  less  years  of  schooling  and  another  9 
fathers   (21%)   had  between  12  and  16  years  of  schooling.  The 
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largest  proportion  of  fathers,   13   (30%),  had  equal  to  16 
years  of  schooling,  and,   8  fathers   (19%)   had  more  than  16 
years  of  schooling. 

The  men  in  the  married  fathers  only  group  had  a  mean  of 
15  years  of  schooling,  with  a  standard  deviation  of  3.21 
years.     Years  of  schooling  here  ranged  from  8  to  24  years. 
The  median  and  modal  years  were  14  and  12,  respectively. 
Again,   examination  of  Table  4  shows  that  this  group's  years 
of  schooling  distributed  as  follows:     34  men   (33%)  had  less 
than  or  equal  to  12  years  of  schooling,   25  fathers   (25%)  had 
somewhere  between  12  and  16  years  of  schooling,   17  fathers 

(17%)  had  equal  to  16  years  of  schooling,  and  26  fathers 

(25%)  had  more  than  16  years  of  schooling. 
Occupation 

Respondents  were  divided  into  four  occupational 
categories:     (a)  unskilled  labor/service,    (b)  skilled 
labor/service,    (c)   supervisory /managerial,  and 
(d)  professional.     Unskilled  labor  or  service  included  such 
occupations  such  as  manual  laborer,   sales  clerk,  janitorial 
and  other  jobs  requiring  minimal  to  no  previous  training  or 
experience.     The  category  of  skilled  labor  or  service 
included  occupations  such  as  executive  secretary,  carpenter, 
artist  and  other  jobs  which  did  require  previous  job  related 
skills,  experience,  training,  or  apprenticeships.     In  the 
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supervisory/managerial  group  were  positions  which  were 
defined  by  a  person's  primary  responsibility  of  overseeing 
and  coordinating  the  work  of  others  and/or  the  maintenance  of 
a  business.     Included  here  were  positions  such  as  manager  of 
an  auto  parts  store,   shift  supervisor  and  new  car  sales 
manager.     The  category  of  professional  included  positions 
such  as  accountant,  attorney,  doctor  and  psychologist.  The 
primary  defining  feature  of  this  category  was  that  they 
required  in-depth  training  and  advanced  education. 

Table  5  shows  that  the  largest  proportions  of  fathers  in 
the  entire,  sample  were  in  skilled  labor/service  positions 
(50  or  34%) ,   followed  by  those  in  supervisory/managerial 
positions   (43  or  30%) .     These  were  followed  by  those  fathers 
in  professional  positions   (37  or  26%)   and  finally  by  those  in 
unskilled  labor  or  service  positions   (15  or  10%) . 

Table  5  also  shows  that  for  those  men  who  were 
noncustodial  single  fathers  the  largest  proportion  were  in 
positions  of  skilled  labor/service   (13  or  30%).  The 
professional  category  was  the  next  most  frequent    (11  or  26%) 
followed  by  supervisory/managerial   (10  or  23%)   and  unskilled 
labor  or  service   (9  fathers  or  20%) . 

In  the  married  fathers'  sample,  the  largest  proportion 
of  men  were  in  skilled  labor/service  positions  (37  or  36%) . 
The  next  most  frequent  occupational  category  was 
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Table  5 

Frpqiipnr.y  ni  stribnl- i  nn  of  Fathers'  Occupation  bv  Marital 
■'^1--atus 


 Occupational  Levels  

Skilled 
Unskilled  Labor 

Labor/        Service/  Supervisory/ 
Service  Trade         Managerial  Professional 


Marital  Status 

n 

(%) 

n 

(%) 

n 

(%) 

n 

(%) 

All  Fathers 
(n  =  145) 

15 

(10%) 

50 

(34%) 

43 

(30%) 

37 

(26%) 

Noncustodial 
Single  Fathers 
(n  =  43) 

9 

(21%) 

13 

(30%) 

10 

(23%) 

11 

(26%) 

Married  Fathers 
(n  =  102)- 

6 

(06%) 

37 

(36%) 

33 

(32%) 

26 

(26%) 

supervisory /managerial   (33  or  32%)   followed  by  professionals 
(26  or  26%)   and  unskilled  labor/service   (6  or  6%) . 
Annual  Income 

For  all  fathers  in  this  study  the  mean  annual  income  was 
37  thousand  dollars,   with  a  standard  deviation  of  32.7 
thousand  dollars.     The  size  of  the  standard  deviation  might 
be  best  understood  when  considering  the  range  which  included 
incomes  ranging  from  3  to  300  thousand  dollars  per  year. 
This  variance  can  be  further  examined  by  the  presence  of  six 
subjects  whose  incomes  were  over  100  thousand  dollars  per 
year  and  were  atypical.     The  median  and  modal  incomes  for  the 
entire  sample  were  29  and  35  thousand  dollars,  respectively. 
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The  variable  of  income  was  divided  into  three  categories 
or  groups:      (a)   <25  thousand,    (b)   >25  and  <35  thousand,  and 
(c)   >35  thousand  per  year.     Table  6  shows  that  the  largest 
group  of  the  fathers  in  the  entire  sample  fell  within  the 
income  range  of  >35  thousand  dollars  per  year   (58  or  40%) 
followed  closely  by  those  fathers  in  the  next  highest  bracket 
of  <25  thousand  dollars   (51  or  35%) .     The  remaining  fathers 
were  in  the  >25  and  <35  thousand  dollars  per  year  category 

(36  or  25%) . 
Table  6 

Frequency  Di  ^str  j  hut  ion  of  Fathers'   Income  bv  Marital  Status 


Incomes  Levels 
(in  thousands  of  dollars)  

<25  >25  and  <35  >35 

Marital  Status  n   (%)  n   (%)  n  (%)  

All  Fathers  51    (35%)  36   (25%)        58  (40%) 

(n  =  145) 

Noncustodial  Single  Fathers     24    (56%)  11   (25%)         8  (19%) 

(n  =  43) 

Married  Fathers  27   (26%)  25   (25%)        50  (49%) 

(n  =  102) 


For  the  noncustodial  single  fathers  only,   the  mean 
annual  income  was  24  thousand  dollars,   with  a  standard 
deviation  of  11.2  thousand  dollars.     The  median  and  modal 
incomes  were  23  and  20  thousand  dollars  per  year. 
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respectively.     Incomes  in  this  group  ranged  from  3  thousand 
to  50  thousand  dollars  per  year.     Table  6  also  shows  that  in 
the  noncustodial  single  fathers  only  group  the  largest 
proportion  of  fathers  were  in  the  category  of  <25  thousand 
dollars  per  year   (24  or  56%) .     This  was  followed  in 
descending  order  by  those  earning  >25  and  <35  thousand  per 
year  (11  or  25%),  and  those  earning  >35  thousand  dollars  per 
year   (8  or  19%) . 

For  the  married  father  group,   the  mean  yearly  income  was 
42  thousand  dollars,   with  a  standard  deviation  of  37.1 
thousand  dollars.     The  median  and  modal  incomes  were  31.5  and 
35  thousand  dollars,   respectively.     The  range  of  incomes  for 
this  group  was  from  10  to  300  thousand  dollars  per  year.  For 
those  fathers  in  the  married  group  only,  most  had  yearly 
incomes  of  35  thousand  dollars  per  year  or  greater   (50  or 
4  9%) .     Next  were  those  married  fathers  earning  <25  thousand 
per  year   (27  or  26%) ;   followed  closely  by  those  earning  25 
thousand  dollars  or  more  but  less  than  35  thousand  dollars 
per  year   (25  or  25%) . 
Number  of  Children 

There  were  a  sum  total  of  319  children  of  the  fathers  in 
the  study's  entire  sample  who  were  either  children  from  a 
previous  or  current  marriage  or  who  were  stepchildren.  The 
mean  number  of  children  per  father  for  all  fathers  was  2, 
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with  a  median  and  mode  of  2  each.     The  range  for  number  of 
children  was  1  to  7 . 

The  variable  of  number  of  children  was  divided  into 
three  levels:      (a)   one  child  only,    (b)   two  children  only,  and 
(c)   three  or  more  more  children.     Table  7  shows  that  the 
number  of  children  per  father  distributed  as  follows  for  the 
entire  sample:     36  fathers   (25%)  had  only  one  child;  74 
fathers   (51%)   had  two  children;   and  35  fathers   (24%)  had 
three  or  more  children. 


Table  7 

Frequency  pistribution  of  Fathers  by  Number  of  Children  per 
Father  and  by  Marital  Status 


Number  of  Children 

1  2.  -  >3 

Marital  Status  n    (%)  n  (%)  n  (%)  

All  Fathers  36   (25%)  74  (51%)        35  (24%) 

(n  =  145) 

Noncustodial  Single  Fathers      14    (33%)  23  (53%)         6  (14%) 

(n  =  43) 

Married  Fathers  22    (26%)  51  (50%)        29  (29%) 

(n  =  102) 


There  were  78  children  in  the  noncustodial  single  father 
group,   all  of  which  were  not  living  with  their  father.  The 
mean  number  of  children  per  father  in  this  group  was  2,  with 
a  median  and  mode  of  2 .     The  range  was  from  1  to  3  children 
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per  father.     Again,  as  shown  in  Table  7,  the  distribution  of 
number  of  children  per  father  was  14  noncustodial  fathers 
(33%)   had  only  one  child,   23   (53%)   had  two  children,   and  6 
(14%)   had  three  children.     None  of  the  fathers  in  the 
noncustodial  single  father  group  had  more  than  three 
children . 

For  the  married  father  group  there  were  241  children  who 
were  either  children  from  a  previous  marriage,   children  from 
the  fathers'  current  marriage,   or  stepchildren.     The  mean 
number  of  children  per  father  for  the  married  group  was  2, 
with  a  median  and  mode  of  2 ,     The  range  of  number  of  children 
for  this  group  was  from  1  to  7  per  father.     Again,  Table  7 
shows  the  distribution  of  number  of  children  per  father: 
22   (21%)   had  one  child,   51   (50%)   had  two  children  only,  and 
29   (29%)   had  three  or  more  children.     Twelve  of  the  married 
fathers  had  more  than  three  children. 
Sex  of  Children 

Of  the  319  children  of  the  fathers  in  the  entire  sample, 
180   (56%)   were  male  and  139   (44%)   were  female.     As  can  be 
seen  in  Table  8,  the  variable  of  sex  of  children  was  divided 
into  three  groupings:     those  fathers  with  male  children  only, 
those  fathers  with  female  children  only,   and  those  fathers 
who  had  children  of  both  sexes.     Within  this  grouping,  48 
(33%)   of  all  the  fathers  had  male  children  only,   30   (21%)  had 
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female  children  only,   and  67   (4  6%)   had  children  of  both 
sexes . 

For  the  group  of  noncustodial  fathers  only,  there  were 
44   (56%)   male  children  and  34    (44)   female  children.  The 
frequency  distribution  in  Table  8  shows  that  16   (37%)  had 
male  children  only,   9   (21%)   had  female  children  only  and  18 
(42%)  had  children  of  both  sexes. 


Table  8 

Frequency  Distrihntinn  of  Fathers  bv  Sex  of  their  Children 
and  by  Mariatal  Status 


Sex  of  Children 


Marital  Status 


Male 
Children 
Only 
n  (%)  


Female 
Children 
Only 
n  (%) 


Male  and 
Female 

Children 
n  (%)  


All  Fathers  48  (33%) 

(n  =  145) 

Noncustodial  Single  Fathers     32  (31%) 
(n  =  43) 

Married  Fathers  22  (26%) 

(n  =  102) 


30    (21%)         67  (46%) 


21  (21%) 


51  (50%) 


49  (48%) 


29  (29%) 


In  the  group  of  married  fathers  there  were  136  (56%) 
male  children  and  105    (44%)    female  children.     It  can  be  seen 
that  32   (31%)   had  only  male  children,   21   (21%)   had  only 
female  children  and  49   (48%)   had  children  of  both  sexes. 
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Timo  Sppni-  with  Children 

This  variable  was  unique  to  the  noncustodial  single 
fathers  group   (i.e.,   data  were  collected  only  for  this 
group) .     The  variable  of  "time  spent"  was  collapsed  into  five 
levels:     (a)   "other"   (including  fathers  who  did  not  see  their 
children,   saw  their  children  holidays  and/or  summer  vacations 
only,   and  all  other  arrangements  not  listed  in  the  other 
levels),    (b)   less  than  four  days  per  month  but  more  than  not 
at  all,    (c)   every  other  weekend  only,    (d)   every  other  weekend 
plus  holidays  and/or  summer  vacations  only,  and  (e)  at  least 
every  weekend.     Table  9  shows  that  three  visitation 
arrangements  were  endorsed  equally,  these  were  less  than  four 
days  per  month,   every  other  weekend  only;  and  every  other 
weekend  plus  holidays  and/or  summer  vacation   (each  endorsed 
by  9  fathers  or  21%  each) .     Twelve   (28%)   fathers,  the  largest 
portion  of  this  group,  had  some  other  form  of  visitation  than 
listed  in  the  other  categories,  and  4   (9%)   fathers  saw  their 
children  at  least  every  other  weekend.     Only  one  noncustodial 
single  father  reported  that  he  did  not  see  his  children. 
Spouse's  Employment  Status 

This  variable  was  unique  to  the  married  father  group 
only.     Of  the  102  married  fathers  in  the  sample,   79   (77%)  had 
spouses  who  were  employed  while  23   (23%)   had  spouses  who  were 
not  employed. 
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Table  9 

Frequency  Distribution  of  Amount  of  Time  Spent  with  Children 
for  Nonou.qtodia]   -Single  Fathers  Qnlv 


Amount  Of  Time  Spent  With  Children 


Every 

<4            Every          Other  At 
Days          Other      Wknd.Plus  Least 
Per         Weekend     Holidays/  Every 
Other        Month          Only        Vacations  Weekend 
Marital  Status       n  n   (%V  n   (%)  n   (%)  n  (%) 


Noncustodial         9   (21%)     13   (30%)     10   (23%)      11    (26%)        4  (9%) 
Single  Fathers 
(n  =  43) 


Assessment  Techniques 
Each  respondent  was  requested  to  complete  two 
instruments;  the  first  being  a  demographic  data  sheet  and  the 
second  the  Perceptions  of  Parental  Role  Scales. 

The  Participant  Information  Sheet   (PIS)  was  designed  to 
gather  necessary  personal  and  familial  data  in  a  manner  to 
facilitate  understanding  and  ease  of  completion.     There  were 
three  types  of  questions  on  the  PIS:     (a)   fill  in  the  blank 
(e.g.,  age,  annual  income,  years  of  schooling,  number  and  sex 
of  children),    (b)   check  either  yes  or  no   (e.g.,  wife 
employed?) ,   and   (c)   circle  the  most  appropriate  choice  from  a 
group  of  examples  given.     The  following  information  was 
requested  on  the  PIS:      (a)   county  of  residence, 
(b)   organization  with  which  affiliated,    (c)   age,    (d)   years  of 
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schooling,    (e)   employment  status,    (f)   occupation,    (g)  annual 
income,    (h)   race,    (i)  marital  status,    (j)  number  of  children, 
(k)   if  a  single  father,   custody  arrangement  of  children, 
(1)   sex  of  children,    (m)   if  a  single  father,   amount  of  time 
spent  with  children,  and  (n)   if  a  married  father,  wife's 
employment  status  and  occupation   (see  Appendix  E  for  complete 
Participant  Information  Sheet) . 

The  Perr:eption<^  of  Parental  RoTe  Scales    (PPRS)  , 
developed  by  Gilbert  and  Hanson   (1982),   is  a  78-item  survey 
designed,  to  measure  a  comprehensive  array  of  parental  roles. 
The  PPRS  is  comprised  of  13  scales  having  5  to  7  items  each 
(see  Appendix  B  for  a  listing  of  those  items  specific  to  each 
scale) .     Each  scale  represents  a  specific  area  of  parental 
responsibilities.     Following  is  a  listing  of  the  13  scales 
and  the  domain  of  which  each  is  a  part : 
(A)     Teaching  the  Child   (Domain  1) 

Scale  1       Cognitive  Development  (CD) 

Scale  2       Handling  of  Emotions  (HE) 

Scale  3       Social  Skills  (SoS) 

Scale  4       Norms  and  Social  Values  (N+V) 

Scale  5       Physical  Health  (PhH) 

Scale  6       Personal  Hygiene  (PeH) 

Scale  7       Survival  Skills  (SuS) 
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(B)  Meeting  the  Child's  Basic  Needs   (Domain  2) 
Scale  8       Health  Care  (HC) 

Scale  9       Material   (food,   clothing,   and  shelter)  (M) 
Scale  10     Meeting  the  Emotional  Needs  of  the  Child  (EN) 
Scale  11     Child  Care  (CO 

(C)  Serving  the  Interface  Role  Between  the  Child  and  the 

Family   (Domain  3) 
Scale  12     Between  Child  and  Social  Institutions  (C&SI) 
Scale  13     Between  Child  and  the  Family  (C+F) 

Each  of  the  78  items  is  comprised  of  one  relatively 
brief  sentence  describing  a  particular  parental 
responsibility,   followed  by  a  Likert-type  scale  ranging  from 
1  to  5  where  1  is  equivalent  to  "not  at  all  important"   (as  a 
parental  responsibility) ,   3  is  "moderately  important, "  and  5 
is  "very  important."     Respondents  are  instructed  to  indicate 
how  important  they  perceive  each  item  to  be  by  circling  the 
number  which  best  represents  their  perception  of  the 
particular  parental  responsibility.     A  copy  of  the  PPRS  is 
presented  in  Appendix  A. 

The  PPRS  is  written  at  an  eighth-grade  reading  level, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  the  respondent  have  adequate  English 
reading  knowledge.     Most  respondents  are  able  to  complete  the 
PPRS  in  less  than  20  minutes. 
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After  completing  both  the  PIS  and  the  PPRS,  respondents 
were  asked  to  return  them  in  the  stamped,   return  addressed 
envelope  supplied.     All  respondents  were  requested  to  return 
the  data  sheet  and  survey  within  a  week  following  their 
initial  pick-up  of  the  packet. 

Research  Questions 
The  following  research  questions  were  addressed  in  this 
study : 

1.  Do  noncustodial  single  fathers  and  married  fathers 
differ  significantly  in  their  perceptions  of 
parental  roles? 

la.     Do  noncustodial  single  fathers  and  married 

fathers  differ  significantly  in  their  overall 
perceptions  of  parental  roles  on  the  PPRS? 

lb.     Do  noncustodial  single  fathers  and  married 
fathers  differ  significantly  in  their 
perceptions  of  the  three  major  domains  of 
parental  roles    (i.e.,   teaching,   basic  needs 
and  interface  role)  on  the  PPRS? 

2.  Do  noncustodial  single  fathers'  perceptions  of 
parental  roles  vary  as  functions  of  personal  and/or 
familial  characteristics? 

2a.     Do  noncustodial  single  fathers'  overall 

perceptions  of  parental  roles  on  the  PPRS  vary 
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as  functions  of  their  age,   race,  occupation, 
annual  income,   years  of  schooling,  amount  of 
time  spent  with  children,   sex  of  (their) 
children,   or  number  of  children? 

2b.     Do  noncustodial  single  fathers'  perceptions  of 
the  three  major  parental  role  domains  (i.e., 
teaching,  basic  needs,   and  interface  role) 
vary  as  functions  of  their  age,  occupation, 
annual  income,   years  of  schooling,  amount  of 
time  spent  with  children,   sex  of  (their) 
children,   or  number  of  children? 
3.       Do  married  fathers'  perceptions  of  parental  roles 

vary  as  functions  of  personal  and/or  familial 

characteristics? 

3a.     Do  married  fathers'  overall  perceptions  of 

parental  roles  on  the  PPRS  vary  as  functions 
of  their  age,   occupation,   annual  income,  years 
of  schooling,   spouse's  employment  status,  sex 
of   (their)   children,   or  number  of  children? 

3b.     Do  married  fathers'  perceptions  of  the  three 
major  parental  role  domains   (i.e.,  teaching, 
basic  needs,   and  interface  role)   vary  as  a 
function  of   (their)   age,   occupation,  annual 
income,     years  of  schooling,  spouse's 
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employment  status,  sex  of  (their)  children,  or 
number  of  children? 

Data  Analyses 

Four  primary  scores  were  derived  from  the  PPRS  for  each 
respondent,  a  total  scale  score  and  three  domain  scores. 
Demographic  and  familial  data  also  were  collected. 
Descriptive  statistics,   including  means  and  standard 
deviations,  were  computed  for  each  variable.     Subsequently,  a 
variety  of  statistical  analyses  were  performed.     The  four 
PPRS  scores  were  the  dependent  variables  and  the  demographic 
data  were  the  independent  variables  in  these  analyses .  All 
statistical  analyses  were  conducted  using  the  Statistical 
Analysis  System   (SAS)    (1985) .     The  SAS  general  linear  models 
program  was  used  for  the  analyses  of  variance  procedures. 
Duncan's  Multiple  Range  Test  was  used  to  determine  patterns 
of  significant  differences  for  factors  having  more  than  two 
levels.     For  the  intercorrelated  variables,   an  adjusted  alpha 
level  of   .0125   (i.e.,    .05/4)   was  used  to  reduce  the  chances 
of  a  Type  I  error. 

Four  one-way  analyses  of  variance   (ANOVA)   were  computed 
to  address  the  first  research  question,   one  to  examine  for 
statistically  significant  differences  between  noncustodial 
and  married  fathers'  PPRS  total  score  means  and  similar 
analyses  for  each  of  the  three  PPRS  domain  scores . 
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The  second  question  pertained  to  possible  sources  of 
variation  in   (only)   noncustodial  fathers'  PPRS  total  and 
domain  scores.     Factorial  ANOVA  procedures  were  used  to 
examine  both  main  and  interaction  effects.     Twelve  separate 
factorial  analyses  of  variance  were  conducted,  three  for  the 
PPRS  total  score  and  three  for  each  of  the  three  PPRS  domain 
scores.     The  structure  in  the  first  analysis  was  fathers'  age 
X  fathers'  annual  income  x  fathers'  years  of  schooling.  In 
the  second  analysis,   the  structure  was  fathers'  occupation  x 
amount  of  time  spent  with  children.     Finally,   in  the  third 
analysis  the  structure  was  sex  of  children  x  number  of 
children.     Data  on  "spouses'  employment  status"  were  not 
collected  for  noncustodial  fathers.     These  particular 
analysis  structures  were  selected  for  potentially  meaningful 
main  and  interaction  effects  based  on  the  review  of  the 
related  literature. 

The  analyses  used  to  address  the  third  research  question 
were  essentially  the  same  as  for  the  second  research 
question.     The  three  analysis  structures  used  were 
(a)   fathers'  age  x  fathers'  annual  income  x  fathers'  years  of 
schooling,    (b)    fathers'  occupation     x     spouses'  employment 
status,   and   (c)   sex  of  children  x  number  of  children.  Data 
for  "amount  of  time  spent  with  children"  were  not  collected 
for  married  fathers,  but  "spouse  employment  status"  data  were 
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collected.     This  substitution  was  made  in  the  second 
structure  for  this  set  of  analyses. 

Mf^thodoloyical  Limitations 
As  discussed  in  Chapter  II,  there  are  a  variety  of 
limitations  inherent  in  the  use  of  anonymous,  survey 
research.     For  example,  a  researcher  is  unable  to  validate 
the  veracity  of  subjects'   responses,   to  control  variables 
which  might  effect  subjects'   responding,   or  to  clarify 
individual  subjects'  responses.     Why  particular  subjects 
chose  not  to  respond  to  certain  items  also  cannot  be 
ascertained.     And,   as  with  many  assessments  the  possibility 
of  respondents  answering  as  expected  rather  than  as  they 
truly  believe  also  is  a  limiting  factor. 

Subjects  participating  in  this  research  are  volunteers 
which  in  turn  creates  a  possibility  of  a  selection  bias.  It 
is  possible  that  fathers  involved  with  the  organizations 
utilized  may  somehow  differ  from  fathers  in  the  general 
population.     Furthermore,   it  is  possible  that  the  sample  is 
biased  in  that  those  fathers  who  choose  to  respond  to  the 
survey  could  represent  a  subgroup  of  more  committed, 
motivated  or  involved  fathers;  and  not  the  general  population 
of  married  or  noncustodial  single  fathers. 

Finally,   completion  of  a  survey  may  not  reflect  how  a 
person  behaves  but  rather  how  they  perceive  a  situation  or 
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task.     However,   this  is  not  necessarily  a  limitation  for  the 
present  study  because  it  is  concerned  with  perceptions  rather 
than  behavior. 

Although  the  survey  method  employed  in  the  present  study 
is  not  without  its  methodological  limitations,   it  also  has 
strengths  and  benefits  such  as  efficiency  in  data  collection, 
facilitation  of  the  coverage  of  many  topics  in  a  limited 
space,   cost  efficiency,   response  anonymity,   and  ease  of 
response  interpretation.     In  addition,  because  similar 
methodologies  have  been  used  in  related  studies,  comparison 
and  integration  of  results  across  studies  is  enhanced.  As 
such,  survey  methodology  is  generally  accepted  as  a  valid  and 
useful  research  approach. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  fathers' 
perceptions  of  a  comprehensive  array  of  parental  roles. 
Fathers'  perceptions  of  parental  roles  were  defined  within 
the  value  context  of  how  important  each  role  was  rated  on  the 
Perceptions  of  Parental  Role  Scales   (PPRS) .     Importance  was 
noted  by  a  father's  rating  on  a  Likert-type  scale  ranging 
from  1,  j(not  important  as  a  parental  responsibility)   to  5, 
(very  important  as  a  parental  responsibility) .     Responses  of 
noncustodial  single  and  married  fathers  were  compared. 

The  results  of  the  study  are  presented  here  according  to 
each  of  the  research  questions  posed  in  Chapter  III.  The 
results  for  each  of  these  research  questions  are  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  reporting  the  results  referring  to  total  scale 
mean  scores  and  the  other  reporting  results  relevant  to 
individual  domain  scores.     All  tables  relevant  to  data 
results  are  presented  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

The  first  research  question  addressed  in  the  study  was 
do  noncustodial  single  and  married  fathers  differ 
significantly  in  their  perceptions  of  parental  roles?  Shown 
in  Table  10  are  the  means  and  standard  deviations  for  the 
noncustodial  single  and  married  father  groups  for  the  overall 
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scale  scores  and  each  of  the  three  domains  of  the  PPRS.  The 
noncustodial  single  fathers  had  the  highest  total  mean 
scores,   although  the  married  fathers  had  larger  standard 
deviations . 

The  results  of  the  analyses  of  variance  used  to  address 
question  1  are  presented  in  Table  11.     There  was  no 
significant  difference  (£  (1,143)  =3.11,  n  =  .08)  between 
the  noncustodial  single  and  married  fathers '  PPRS  total  scale 
score  means.     There  also  were  no  significant  differences 
between  the  two  groups  of  fathers  Domain  1   (£  (1,143)   =  2.95, 
E  =  .09),   Domain  2   (£  (1,143)   =  1.55,  £  =  .21),   or  Domain  3 
(E  (1,143)   =  2.61,  E  =  .10)   score  means. 

The  second  research  question  addressed  in  this  study  was 
do  noncustodial  single  fathers'  perceptions  of  parental  roles 
vary  as  functions  of  personal  and/or  familial 
characteristics?    A  3x3x4    (fathers'  age  x  fathers'  annual 
income  x  fathers'  years  of  schooling)   factorial  ANOVA  was 
computed  to  address  this  question  in  regard  to  PPRS  total 
scale  score  means  and  the  three  PPRS  domain  score  means . 
Table  12  lists  individual  cell  means  and  standard  deviations 
pertinent  to  the  analysis.     As  can  be  seen  in  Table  13,  the 
overall  F  value  for  total  scale  score  means  was  not 
significant   (Z  (24,   18)   =  1.94,  ^  =  .07).     Again,   as  shown  in 
Table  13,   no  significant  overall  F  values  were  found  for 
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Domain  1    (£  (24,18)   =  1.37,  c  =  -24)   or  Domain  2   (£  (24,18)  = 
1.57,  £  =   .16),   or  Domain  3    (£  (24,18)   =  2.71,  £  =  .017). 
For  Domain  3  there  was  significant  interaction  effect  for 
fathers'   age  x  fathers'  annual  income   (£  (24,  18)   =  5.75,  Sl  = 
.0037)  .     Examination  of  the  cell  means  of  this  analysis 
revealed  that  those  noncustodial  single  fathers  35  years  of 
age  and  younger  earning  >  25  but  <  35  thousand  dollars 
annually  had  the  highest  mean   (x  =  4.85),   while  those 
noncustodial  single  fathers  36  to  39  years  of  age  earning  > 
35  thousand  dollars  annually  had  the  lowest   (x  =  4.15). 
Because  both  of  these  group  cells  contained  only  two  fathers, 
the  data  were  insufficient  to  interpret  the  result  as  a 
meaningful  interaction  within  the  overall  model.  Therefore, 
no  clear  pattern  is  evident  among  all  the  cell  means  for  this 
analysis . 

A  second  factorial  ANOVA  was  computed  to  address 
question  2.     Total  scale  and  domain  individual  cell  means  and 
standard  deviations  underlying  this  factorial  ANOVA  are 
listed  in  Table  14.     As  can  be  seen  in  Table  15,   a  4x5 
(fathers'  occupation  x  amount  of  time  spent  with  children) 
analysis  of  variance  resulted  in  nonsignf icant  overall  F 
value  as  concerns  PPRS  total  scale  score  means  for  the 
noncustodial  single  father  group   (E  (14,28)   =  1.38,  £  =  .22). 
Again,   similar  analyses  were  computed  in  regard  to  the  three 
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PPRS  domain  means.     The  results  of  these  analyses,  also 
presented  in  Table  15  show  that  no  significant  overall  F 
values  were  found  for  Domain  1   (£  (14,28)   =   .86,  £  =  .60), 
Domain  2    (£   (14,28)   =  1.69,  £  =   .11)   or  Domain  3   (£   (14,28)  = 
1.29,   £  =   .27) . 

Finally,   in  regard  to  question  2,   a  third  analysis  was 
done  on  the  noncustodial  single  fathers'  PPRS  total  scale 
score  and  domain  score  means.     Means  and  standard  deviations 
relevant  to  this  analysis  are  listed  in  Table  16.     A  3x3  (sex 
of  children  x  number  of  children)   factorial  ANOVA  was 
computed.     Table  17  shows  that  the  overall  F  value  was  not 
significant   (£  (6,36)  =  .37,  £  =  .89).     Similar  analyses  were 
performed  in  regard  to  PPRS  domain  means  for  the  noncustodial 
group.     Again,   as  shown  in  Table  17,   no  significant  overall  F 
values  were  found  for  Domain  1   (£  (6,36)   =  .33,  ^  =  .91), 
Domain  2    (£  (6,36)   =  .17,  £  =  .98),   or  Domain  3   (£  (6,36)  = 
1.04,  £  =   .41) . 

The  third  research  question  addressed  in  the  study  was 
do  married  fathers'  perceptions  of  parental  roles  vary  as 
functions  of  personal  and/or  familial  characteristics.  Sets 
of  analyses  essentially  parallel  to  those  computed  for 
question  2  also  were  used  to  address  research  question  3. 
The  only  difference  occurred  in  the  second  of  the  three 
analysis  structures  used.     Data  for  "amount  of  time  spent 
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with  children"  were  not  collected  for  married  fathers; 
instead,  data  were  collected  for  "spouses'  employment 
status."    Thus,  a  structural  substitution  was  made  such  that 
fathers'  occupation  x  amount  of  time  spent  with  children 
became  instead  for  the  married  fathers  group  fathers' 
occupation  x  spouses'  employment  status. 

A  3x3x4   (fathers'  age  x  fathers'  annual  income  x 
fathers'  years  of  schooling)   factorial  ANOVA  was  computed  to 
address  question  3  in  regard  to  PPRS  total  scale  score  and 
domain  score  means  for  the  married  fathers'  group. 
Individual,  cell  means  and  standard  deviations  are  presented 
in  Table  18.     As  shown  in  Table  19,  the  overall  F  value  was 
not  significant   (£  (29,72)  =  .99,  ^  =  .50).     Similar  analyses 
were  done  in  regard  to  the  three  PPRS  domain  means .     As  also 
can  be  viewed  in  Table  19,  no  significant  overall  F  values 
were  found  for  Domain  1   (E  (2  9,  72)   =  .93,       =  .57),   Domain  2 
(E  (29,72)   =  1.30,  u  =  .18)   or  Domain  3    (E  (29,72)   =  1.09, 
li  =  .37)  . 

A  second  analysis,   a  4x2    (fathers'  occupation  x  spouses' 
employment  status)   factorial  ANOVA  was  computed  to  address 
question  3  in  regards  to  PPRS  total  scale  score  and  domain 
score  means.     Table  20  lists  cell  means  and  standard 
deviations  relevant  to  this  analysis.     As  shown  in  Table  21 
the  overall  F  value  was  not  significant   (E  (7,  94)   =  .33,  ji  = 
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,94).     In  regard  to  the  three  PPRS  domain  means,   the  results 
presented  in  Table  21  show  that  again  no  significant  F  values 
were  noted  for  Domain  1   (£  (7,94)   =  .21,  £  =  .98),  Domain  2 
(£  (7,94)   =  .87,  E  =  .53),   or  Domain  3   (£  (7,94)   =  .44,  a  = 
.87)  . 

A  third  and  final  analysis  was  performed  to  address 
question  3.     Here  3x3   (sex  of  children  x  number  of  children) 
factorial  ANOVAs  were  computed  in  regard  to  PPRS  total  scale 
mean  scores  for  the  married  father  group  and  for  each  of  the 
domain  mean  scores.     Means  and  standard  deviations  pertinent 
to  this  analysis  are  listed  in  Table  22.     As  can  be  seen  in 
Table  23,   in  each  case,    (i.e.,  total  scale  and  Domains  1,  2, 
and  3)  the  overall  F  value  was  significant  at  the  .0125 
level:     Total  Scale   (£  (7,94)   =3.54,  £  =  .002);  Domain  1 
(£  (7,94)   =  3.74,.  n  =  .001);  Domain  2    (£  (7,94)   =  3.69, 
S.  =  .001);  and  Domain  3   (£  (7,  94)   =  3.85,  .001).  The 

significant  overall  F  values  for  the  total  scale  and  each 
domain  appeared  to  be  attributable  to  a  significant 
interaction  effect  between  sex  of  children  and  number  of 
children.     Upon  closer  examination  of  individual  group  means, 
there  was  a  significant  difference  between  the  means  of  those 
married  fathers  who  had  three  or  more  children,  all  of  whom 
were  female,  and  all  other  married  father  groupings. 
However,  because  there  were  only  two  fathers  in  this 
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particular  cell  of  the  analysis,  the  data  are  insufficient  to 
deem  this  a  meaningful  interaction  within  the  overall  model. 

.qnmmary  of  Results 

In  order  to  assess  differences  between  the  PPRS  scores 
of  noncustodial  single  fathers  and  married  fathers,  one-way 
ANOVAs  were  computed.     The  analyses  revealed  nonsignificant  F 
values  for  the  total  scale  and  each  domain. 

Essentially  parallel  sets  of  analysis  were  performed  for 
both  the  noncustodial  single  and  married  father  groups  to 
examine  whether  test  scores  varied  as  functions  of  specific 
personal  and/or  familial  characteristics .     These  analyses 
included  three-way  ANOVAs   (fathers'  age  x  fathers'  annual 
income  x  fathers'  years  of  schooling),  and  two-way  ANOVAs 
(fathers'  occupation  x  time  spent  with  children,  and,   sex  of 
children  x  number  of  children) .     For  the  married  fathers' 
"spouses'  employment  status"  was  substituted  for  "time  spent 
with  children"  in  the  analysis  structure.     For  the 
noncustodial  single  father  group,  none  of  the  overall  F 
values  were  significant  for  any  of  the  analyses  for  the  total 
scale  or  domain  mean  scores.     One  significant  interaction  was 
noted  between  fathers'  age  and  fathers'   income  on  Domain  3. 

The  data  analyses  for  married  fathers '   group  yielded  no 
significant  overall  F  values  for  the  three-way  analysis  or 
the  two-way  analysis  involving  fathers'  occupation  x  spouses' 
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employment  status  for  either  the  total  scale  or  domain  mean 
scores.     For  the  two-way  analysis  concerning  sex  of  children 
X  number  of  children,   significant  F  values  were  found  for 
both  the  total  scale  and  for  each  of  the  three  domains.  In 
each  case,  examination  of  means  showed  that  a  significant 
interaction  between  sex  of  children  and  number  of  children 
yielded  the  significant  F  values.     Further  examination  of  the 
means  indicated  that  one  sub-group  of  married  fathers  (i.e., 
those  who  had  three  or  more  children,   all  of  whom  were 
female)   accounted  for  the  interaction  effect.  However, 
because  there  were  only  two  fathers  in  this  cell,   it  was 
concluded  that  there  was  an  insufficient  number  of  subjects 
to  make  a  meaningful  interpretation. 

In  general,   revealed  in  the  results  of  the  data  analyses 
was  that  there  were  no  significant  differences  between  the 
married  fathers  and  noncustodial  single  fathers  total  scale 
or  domain  scores  on  the  PPRS.     Further  indicated  was  that 
individually  neither  married  fathers'  or  noncustodial  single 
fathers'   scores  were  significantly  different  in  regard  to 
specific  personal  and/or  familial  characteristics. 
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Table  10 

PPRS  Total  Scale  and  Domain  Mean  Scores  and  Standard 
Deviation  hy  Marital  Status 
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Table  12 

Total   Scr^le  and  Domain  Cell  Means  and  Standard  Deviations 
Under lying  Factorial   Analysis  of  Variance  for  Father's  Age  X 
Income  x  Years  of  Schooling  for  Noncustodial  Single  Fathers 
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£. 

O 

4  .  O  i 

A  OA 

u .  zu 

Z. 

4 

4  .  bb 

A    T  A 
U  .  JU 

Z 

4 

4 

/I  TO 

4  . 

A     A  Q 

u .  u  y 

J 

1 

4  .  0  (J 

A  /IT 

U  .  4  J 

•3 
J 

J 

4  .  DZ 

A     O  O 

U  .  z  J 

3 

A 

4 

2 

A       IT  [T 

4.55 

A     O  T 

0.21 

Level  of 

Level  of 

Standard 

Income 

Schoolina 

N 

Mean 

Deviation 

1 

1 

9 

4  .33 

0.44 

1 

2 

4 

4.47 

0.17 

1 

3 

8 

4  .  60 

0.28 

1 

4 

3 

4  .  43 

0.55 

2 

1 

2 

3.95 

0.07 

2 

2 

4 

4  .  60 

0.24 

2 

3 

2 

4  .  60 

0.00 

2 

4 

3 

4.56 

0.20 

3 

1 

2 

4  .25 

0.07 

3 

2 

1 

4.20 

3 

3 

3 

4  .  60 

0.20 

3 

4 

2 

4  .  65 

0.07 
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Table  12 — continued 


Level  of 
 Ag£  


Level  of 

Tncome 


Level  of 
Schooling 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

r 

2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

Domain  1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 


1 
2 
3 
4 
2 
4 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
2 
4 
3 
4 
1 
3 
1 
3 
4 
3 
4 


6 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


4  , 
4  , 
4  , 
3, 
4  , 
4  , 
4  , 
4  , 
4  , 
4 
4 
4  , 
3, 
4  , 
4 
4  , 
4  , 
4  , 
4, 
4  , 
4  , 
4  , 
4. 
4, 


10 
40 
60 
80 
80 
50 
25 
20 
90 
50 
73 
75 
90 
53 
80 
40 
60 
75 
40 
00 
60 
40 
60 
70 


0.34 
0.17 

0.07 


0.20 
0.30 
0.07 

0.25 


0.07 
0.42 

0.00 


Level  of 
 Ags  


Level  of 
Income 


standard 
Deviation 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 


1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 


11 

2 

4 

9 

5 

2 

4 

4 

2 


,21 
,60 
,40 
,64 
,40 
,45 
60 
37 
60 


0 

0 
0 
0 

0, 


45 
14 
21 
27 
36 


0.07 
0.21 
0.26 
0.14 
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Table  12 — continued 


Domain  1 


Level  of 

Level  of 

Standard 

Schoolina 

N 

Mean 

Deviation 

1 

1 

8 

4.12 

0.40 

1 

2 

3 

4  .50 

0.20 

1 

3 

4 

4.62 

0.22 

1 

4 

2 

4.10 

0.56 

2 

1 

2 

4.45 

0.77 

2 

2 

6 

4.46 

0.24 

2 

3 

4 

4.67 

0.27 

2 

4 

4 

4.57 

0.17 

3 

1 

3 

4.46 

0.41 

3 

3 

5 

4  .52 

0.14 

3 

4 

2 

4  .55 

0.21 

Level  of 

Level  of 

Standard 

Incbme 

Schooling 

N 

Mean 

Deviation 

1  . 

1 

9 

4.31 

0.52 

1 

2 

4 

4  .50 

0.24 

1 

3 

8 

4  .  63 

0.25 

1 

4 

3 

4  .23 

0.47 

2 

1 

2 

3.95 

0.07 

2 

2 

4 

4  .50 

0.23 

2 

3 

2 

4  .55 

0.07 

2 

4 

3 

4.56 

0.20 

3 

1 

2 

4.30 

0.14 

3 

2 

1 

4  .30 

3 

3 

3 

4  .53 

0.15 

3 

4 

2 

4  .  60 

0.14 

Level  of  Level  of  Level  of  Standard 
 Aas  Incomg  Schoolina       N  Mean  Deviation 

1  1  16  4.06  0.45 

1  1  2               1  4.50 

1  1  3              3  4.60  0.26 

1  1  4              1  3.70 

1  2  2              1  4.70 

1  2  4              1  4.50 

1  3  12  4.30  0.14 

1  3  2              1  4.30 

1  3  3  1  4.70 

2  1  11  5.00 

2  1  2               3  4.50  0.30 

2  1  3               3  4.76  0.25 

2  1  4               2  4.50  0.14 

2  2  1              1  3.90 
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Table  12 — continued 


Domain  1 

Level  of      Level  of      Level  of  Standard 
Age  Tnnome        Schooling       N  Mean  Deviation 


2 

2 

2 

3 

4  .43 

0.23 

2 

2 

4 

1 

4  .80 

2 

3 

3 

1 

4  .40 

2 

3 

4 

1 

4.50 

3 

1 

1 

2 

4  .70 

0.14 

3 

1 

1 

2 

4  .70 

0.14 

3 

1 

3 

2 

4  .50 

0.28 

3 

2 

1 

1 

4  .00 

3 

2 

3 

2 

4  .55 

0.07 

3 

2 

4 

1 

4  .40 

3 

3 

3 

1 

4  .50 

• 

3 

3 

4 

1 

4  .70 

Domain  2 


Level  of 

Level  of 

Standard 

Aae 

Income 

N 

Mean 

Deviation 

1 

1 

11 

4.24 

0.44 

1 

2 

2 

4  .05 

0.21 

1 

3 

4 

4  .35 

0.38 

2 

1 

9 

4.66 

0.32 

2 

2 

5 

4.46 

0.47 

2 

3 

2 

4.65 

0.07 

3 

1 

4 

4  .50 

0.40 

3 

2 

4 

4.50 

0.33 

3 

3 

2 

4.60 

0.00 

Level  of 

Level  of 

Standard 

Aae 

Schoolina 

N 

Mean 

Deviation 

1 

1 

8 

4  .08 

0.35 

1 

2 

3 

4.43 

0.32 

1 

3 

4 

4.77 

0.12 

1 

4 

2 

4.15 

0.49 

2 

1 

2 

4.45 

0.77 

2 

2 

6 

4.45 

0.36 

2 

3 

4 

4.70 

0.25 

2 

4 

4 

4  .80 

0.08 

3 

1 

3 

4  .50 

0.43 

3 

3 

5 

4.48 

0.32 

3 

4 

2 

4  .  65 

0.07 
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Table  12 — continued 


Domain  2 


Level  of 

Level  of 

Standard 

Income 

Schoolina 

N 

Mean 

Deviation 

1 

1 

9 

4  .32 

U 

.  DU 

1 

2 

4 

4.37 

0 

.29 

1 

3 

8 

4  .  61 

0 

.33 

1 

4 

3 

4.46 

0 

.57 

2 

1 

2 

3.95 

0 

.07 

2 

2 

4 

4.57 

0 

.38 

2 

3 

2 

4  .  65 

0 

.07 

2 

4 

3 

4  .70 

0 

.20 

3 

1 

2 

4  .15 

0 

.21 

3 

2 

1 

4  .20 

, 

3 

3 

3 

4  .70 

0 

.17 

3 

4 

2 

4.65 

0 

.07 

Level  of 

Level  of 

Level  of 

Standard 

Aae 

Income 

Schoolina 

N 

Mean 

Deviation 

1 

1 

1 

6 

4  .  Ub 

U  .  4U 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

U  .  il 

1 

1 

4 

1 

o  on 

• 

1 

2 

2 

1 

>l  OA 

4  .  oU 

• 

1 

2 

4 

1 

4  .  5u 

1 

3 

1 

2 

4  . 15 

r\    o  1 
U  .  Z  1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

4.20 

• 

1 

3 

3 

1 

4  .  90 

• 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5  . 00 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4.40 

0.36 

2 

1 

3 

3 

4  . 73 

0 . 30 

2 

1 

4 

2 

4  .80 

0.00 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3.90 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4  .50 

0.43 

2 

2 

4 

1 

4  .  90 

2 

3 

3 

1 

4.60 

2 

3 

4 

1 

4.70 

3 

1 

1 

2 

4.95 

0.07 

3 

1 

3 

2 

4  .25 

0.49 

3 

2 

1 

1 

4.00 

3 

2 

3 

2 

4  .65 

0.09 

3 

2 

4 

1 

4  .70 

3 

3 

3 

1 

4.60 

3 

3 

4 

1 

4  .  60 

• 
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Table  12 — continued 

Domain  3 


Level  of 

Level  of 

Standard 

Aae 

Income 

N 

Mean 

Deviation 

1 

1 

11 

4.18 

0.20 

1 

2 

2 

4  .85 

0.21 

1 

3 

4 

4  .35 

0.44 

2 

1 

9 

4.70 

0.28 

2 

2 

5 

4.48 

0.49 

2 

3 

2 

4  . 15 

0.07 

3 

1 

4 

4  .37 

0.26 

3 

2 

4 

4.42 

0.34 

3 

3 

2 

4.75 

0.07 

Level  of 

Level  of 

Standard 

Aae 

School ina 

N 

Mean 

Deviation 

1- 

1 

8 

4  .11 

0.15 

1 

2 

3 

4.46 

0  .46 

1  - 

3 

4 

4  .55 

0.31 

1 

4 

2 

4  .30 

0.56 

2 

1 

2 

4.40 

0.70 

2 

2 

6 

4  .50 

0.30 

2 

3 

4 

4  .  62 

0.45 

2 

4 

4 

4  .  67 

0.39 

3 

1 

3 

4  .33 

0.30 

3 

3 

5 

4  .52 

0.30 

3 

4 

2 

4.55 

0.35 

Level  of 

Level  of 

Standard 

Income 

Schoolina 

N 

Mean 

Deviation 

1 

1 

9 

4.28 

0.31 

1 

2 

4 

4  .42 

0.22 

1 

3 

8 

4  .51 

0.33 

1 

4 

3 

4.46 

0.55 

2 

1 

2 

3.95 

0.07 

2 

2 

4 

4  .  62 

0.43 

2 

3 

2 

4  .70 

0.00 

2 

4 

3 

4.66 

0.35 

3 

1 

2 

4.10 

0 . 14 

3 

2 

1 

4.20 

3 

3 

3 

4  .50 

0.45 

3 

4 

2 

4.60 

0.42 
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Table  12 — continued 
Domain  3 

Level  of      Level  of      Level  of  Standard 


Aae 

Income 

Schoolina 

N 

Mean 

Deviati 

1 

1 

1 

0 

A  11 

U .  i  / 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

^    /I  r\ 

U .  1(J 

1 

1 

4 

1 

J .  yu 

• 

1 

2 

2 

1 

D  .  UU 

• 

1 

2 

4 

1 

4  .  /U 

1 

3 

1 

Z 

A  in 
4  .  lU 

U  .  14 

1 

3 

2 

1 

A  OA 

4  .  z  U 

• 

1 

3 

3 

1 

0  .  UU 

• 

2 

1 

1 

1 

^  OA 

4 ,  yu 

2 

1 

2 

J 

A      C  A 

4  .  oU 

f\  on 
U  • 

2 

1 

3 

o 

/I  OA 

4  .  oU 

U  .  J4 

2 

1 

4 

2 

4.75 

0.35 

2^ 

2 

1 

1 

3.90 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4  .50 

0.43 

2 

2 

4 

1 

5.00 

2 

3 

3 

1 

4.10 

2 

3 

4 

1 

4  .20 

* 

3 

1 

1 

2 

4  .50 

0.14 

3 

1 

3 

2 

4  .25 

0.35 

3 

2 

1 

1 

4.00 

3 

2 

3 

2 

4  .70 

0.00 

3 

2 

4 

1 

4  .30 

3 

3 

3 

1 

4  .70 

3 

3 

4 

1 

4  .80 

Note :      Level  combinations  not  listed  in  table  represent  empty 
cells  in  the  data  analysis. 
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Table  14 

Total  Scale  and  Domain  Cell  Means  and  Standard  Deviations 
Underlying  Factorial  Analysis  of  Variance  of  Fathers' 
Occupation  x  Amount  of  Time  Spent  with  Children  for 
Noncustodial  Single  Fathers 


Total  Scale 


Level  of 


Level  of 


Standard 


Occupation 

Time 

N 

Mean 

Deviation 

1 

1 

3 

4 

.10 

0 

.30 

1 

2 

4 

4 

.30 

0 

.58 

1 

4 

.70 

1 

c 
3 

J. 

4 

.70 

O 

Z 

JL 

Z 

4 

.55 

0 

.07 

o 

c: 
3 

4 

.66 

0 

.27 

z. 

4 

.28 

0 

.27 

o 

C 

0 

1 

4 

.30 

J 

1 

c: 
O 

4 

.48 

0 

.16 

•3 

o 
z 

J. 

4 

.00 

•3 

o 

4 

.  62 

0 

.23 

A 
H 

JL 

o 
z 

4 

.80 

0 

.00 

A 

Z 

4 

.47 

0 

.22 

'i 

■a 

•a 

4 

.70 

0 

.10 

A 
H 

c 

o 
Z 

4 

.25 

0 

.  63 

nam  1 

Level  of 

Level  of 

Standard 

Occupation 

Time 

N 

Mean 

Deviation 

1 

1 

3 

4 

.20 

0 

.36 

1 

2 

4 

4 

.25 

0 

.75 

1 

3 

1 

4 

.70 

1 

5 

1 

4 

.  60 

2 

1 

2 

4 

.45 

0 

.21 

2 

3 

5 

4 

.  66 

0 

.27 

2 

4 

5 

4 

.28 

0 

.24 

2 

5 

1 

4 

.20 

3 

1 

5 

4 

.44 

0 

.  11 

3 

2 

1 

4 

.00 

3 

4 

4 

4 

.57 

0 

.22 

4 

1 

2 

4 

.60 

0 

.28 

4 

2 

4 

4 

.55 

0 

.17 

4 

3 

3 

4 

.66 

0 

.05 

4 

5 

2 

4 

.20 

0 

.70 

Table  14 — continued 


Domain  2 


Level  of 

uccupaTiion 

T*  1  mo 

IN 

T^OTT"!  at"  1  r\T> 

1 

1 

3 

3.83 

0.35 

1 

2 

4 

4  .32 

0.61 

1 

3 

1 

4.80 

, 

1 

5 

1 

4  .80 

2 

1 

2 

4.70 

0.00 

2 

3 

5 

4  .58 

0.37 

2 

4 

5 

4.26 

0.33 

2 

5 

1 

4  .00 

3 

1 

5 

4  .  60 

0.18 

3 

2 

1 

4  .00 

3 

4 

4 

4  .  65 

0.23 

4 

1 

2 

4  .85 

0.07 

4, 

2 

4 

4.52 

0.27 

4 

3 

3 

4.70 

0.17 

4 

5 

2 

4.20 

0.56 

Domain  3 


Level  of  Level  of  Standard 

Occupation  Time  H  Mean  Deviation 

1  13  4.10  •  0.10 

1  2                   4  4.37  0.51 

1  3                   1  4.40 

1  5  1  4.50 

2  12  4.20  0.00 
2  3  5  4.66  0.32 
2  4                  5  4.30  0.38 

2  5  1  4.30 

3  15  4.38  0.25 
3  2                  1  4.00 

3  4  4  4.60  0.46 

4  12  5.00  0.00 
4  2  4  4.35  0.05 
4  3  3  4.73  0.25 
4  5                   2  4.35  0.63 


Note :      Level  combinations  not  listed  in  table  represent  empty 
cells  in  the  data  analysis. 
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Table  16 

Total  Scale  and  Domain  Cell   Mt^an.s  and  Standard  Df^vi  at  i  nns 
Underlying  Factorial  Analysis  of  Variance  of  Sex  of  ChiTdrpn 
X  Number  of  Children  for  Noncustodial  Single  Fathers 


Total  Scale 


Level  of  Level  of  Standard 
 SfiiS  Number  N  Mean  Deviation 

1  18  4.56  0.16 

1  2                   7  4.47  0.36 

1  3  1  4.40 

2  16  4.45  0.40 

2  2  3  4.30  0.30 

3  2  13  4.50  0.37 
3  3                   5  4.34  0.35 


Domain  1. 


Level  of 

Level  of 

Standard 

Sex 

Number 

N 

Mean 

Deviatii 

1 

1 

8 

4  .53 

0.16 

1 

2 

7 

4.47 

0.32 

1 

3 

1 

4.40 

2 

1 

6 

4  .38 

0.46 

2 

2 

23 

4  .33 

■  0.28 

3 

2 

13 

4.47 

0.41 

3 

3 

5 

4  .30 

0.35 

Domain  2 


Level  of  Level  of  Standard 
 SS2S  Number  H  Mean  Deviation 

1  18  4.52  0.26 

1  2                   7  4.44  0.41 

1  3  1  4.60 

2  16  4.53  0.43 

2  2  3  4.30  0.36 

3  2  13  4.46  0.46 
3  3                   5  4.42  0.40 
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Table  16 — continued 
Domain  3 


Level  of  Level  of  Standard 

Sex  Number  U  Mean  Deviation 

1  18  4.46  0.30 

1  2                   7  4.34  0.36 

1  3  1  4.10 

2  16  4.41  0.41 

2  2  3  4.33  0.35 

3  2  13  4.60  0.38 
3  3                  5  4.24  0.25 


Note: 


Level  combinations  not  listed  in  table  represent  empty 
cells  in  the  data  analysis. 
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Table  18 

Total  Scale  and  Domain  Cell  Means  and  Standard  Deviations 
Underlying  Factorial  Analysis  of  Variance  of  Fathers'  Age  x 
Income  x  Years  of  Schooling  for  Married  Fathers 

Total  Scale 


TjPv^I  of 

-i— J  \^  V        -1-  J. 

St  andard 



N 

Dpvia1~  ion 

1 

1 

17 

4.41 

0.37 

1 

2 

6 

4  .50 

0.33 

1 

3 

5 

4  .30 

0.18 

2 

1 

5 

4.42 

0.63 

2 

2 

5 

4.56 

0.36 

2 

3 

11 

4  .07 

0.59 

3 

1 

5 

4  .22 

0.47 

3 

2 

14 

4  .05 

0.91 

3 

3 

34 

4  3  6 

0  43 

Level  of 

Level  of 

Standard 

Age 

School ina 

N 

Mean 

Deviation 

1 

1 

12 

4  .32 

0.33 

1 

2 

6 

4.48 

0.46 

1 

3 

6 

4.36 

0.20 

1 

4 

4 

4  .  65 

0.26 

2 

1 

6 

4.55 

■  0.56 

2 

2 

5 

4.10 

0.47 

2 

3 

4 

3.95 

0.47 

2 

4 

6 

4  .35 

0.68 

3 

1 

16 

4.29 

0.40 

3 

2 

14 

4.15 

0.94 

3 

3 

.  7 

4.20 

0.52 

3 

4 

16 

4  .37 

0.43 

Level  of 

Level  of 

Standard 

Income 

Schoolina 

N 

Mean 

Deviation 

1 

1 

14 

4.32 

0.50 

1 

2 

8 

4.45 

0.36 

1 

3 

4 

4  .32 

0.32 

1 

4 

1 

4.90 

2 

1 

11 

4.29 

0.38 

2 

2 

5 

3.  68 

1.43 

2 

3 

3 

4  .33 

0.70 

2 

4 

6 

4  .  65 

0.15 

3 

1 

9 

4.46 

0.28 

3 

2 

12 

4.30 

0.52 

3 

3 

10 

4.11 

0.40 

3 

4 

19 

4.31 

0.51 
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Table  18 — continued 
Total  Snale 


(^el  of 

Level  of 

Lf»vel  of 

Tnonme 

School  "1  n rr 

N 

1 

1 

1 

8 

4.36 

0.37 

1 

1 

2 

5 

4  .40 

0.46 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4  .43 

0.28 

1 

1 

4 

1 

4.90 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4.15 

0.21 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4  .  90 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4.40 

1 

2 

4 

2 

4.70 

0.14 

1 

3 

1 

2 

4  .35 

0.35 

1 

3 

3 

2 

4  .25 

0.07 

1 

3 

4 

1 

4  .30 

2 

1 

1 

4 

4  .52 

0.68 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4.00 

2^ 

2 

1 

1 

4.90 

• 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4  .00 

2  • 

2 

4 

3 

4.63 

0.20 

2 

3 

1 

1 

4  .30 

2 

3 

2 

4 

4.12 

0.55 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3.93 

0.58 

2 

3 

4 

3 

4  .06 

0.94 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3.75 

0.35 

3 

1 

2 

3 

4  .53 

0.11 

3 

2 

1 

8 

4  .25 

0.37 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3.16 

1.70 

3 

2 

3 

2 

4  .30 

0.  98 

3 

2 

4 

1 

4  .  60 

3 

3 

1 

6 

4  .53 

0.30 

3 

3 

2 

8 

4.38 

0.52 

3 

3 

3 

5 

4.16 

0.39 

3 

3 

4 

15 

4.36 

0  .  44 

Domain  1 


Level  of  Level  of  Standard 
 has.  Income  M  Mean  Deviation 

1  1                  17  4.38  0.39 

1  2                   6  4.48  0.38 

1  3  5.  4.30  0.27 

2  15  4.90  0.64 
2  2                  5  4.56  0.35 

2  3  11  4.09  0.59 

3  15  4.24  0.50 
3  2  14  4.02  0.91 
3  3                  34  4.32  0.47 
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Table  18 — continued 


Domain  1 


■UW  V  ^  ^      w  ^ 

Ti(=*  vf^  1  of* 

Standard 

.9r*hriol  "inrr 

M 

 1^1  

Deviation 

1 
± 

1 

1  o 

0.35 

1 

2 

6 

4.45 

0.48 

1 

3 

6 

4.31 

0.23 

1 

4 

4 

4  .72 

0.23 

2 

1 

4  .  O  X 

0.57 

2 

2 

c; 

1  .  X  ^ 

0.46 

2 

A 

1  .  uz 

0.49 

2 

4 

a 

0.72 

1 

X 

■L  D 

a  9 

1  .  Z  D 

0.43 

o 

4  .  X  4 

0.  94 

3 

7 

4  14 
4  .  X  4 

0.51 

3 

4 

J.  u 

4     ?  1 
4  .  O  X 

0.51 

Tjpvpl  of 

Standard 

M 

ne<an 

Deviation 

1 

1 

X 

4     O  Q 

0.50 

1 

2 

8 

4  .45 

0.41 

1 

3 

4 

4.30 

0.29 

1 

4 

1 

4  .  90 

2 

1 

11 

4   9  fi 

0.41 

2 

2 

5 

3  62 

1.39 

2 

3 

3 

4    3  3 

0.70 

2 

4 

6 

4    4  fi 

4  .  4  u 

0.21 

3 

1 

9 

4    4  3 
4  .  4  J 

0.32 

3 

2 

12 

4  .  J  U 

0.50 

3 

3 

10 

4  n  R 

4  .  U  O 

0.38 

3 

4 

19 

4  9 
4  .  Z  D 

0.58 

V  ^  X      ^  i- 

Level  of 

Level  of 

Standard 

Income  Schoolina 

In 

Mean 

Deviation 

1 

1 

1 

8 

4 

.32 

0.37 

1 

1 

2 

5 

4 

.38 

0.51 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

.36 

0.32 

1 

1 

4 

1 

4 

.90 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

.05 

0.21 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

.80 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

.40 

1 

2 

4 

2 

4 

.80 

0.14 

1 

3 

1 

2 

4 

.35 

0.49 

1 

3 

3 

2 

4 

.20 

0  . 14 

1 

3 

4 

1 

4 

.40 

2 

1 

1 

4 

4 

.47 

0.71 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

.10 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

.80 
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Table  IB-continued 


Domain  1 


Level  of  Level  of      Level  of  Standard 

Age  Income  Schooling  H  M^SU  Deviation 

2  2  2               1  4.00 

2  2  4               3  4.66  0.23 

2  3  11  4.40 

2  3  2               4  4.15  0.52 

2  3  3              3  4.00  0.60 

2  3  4  3  4.00  0.96 

3  1  12  3.75  0.35 
3  1  2  3  4.56  0.23 
3  2  18  4.25  0.43 
3  2  2  3  3.10  1.64 
3  2  3  2  4.30  0.98 
3  2  4               1  4.40 

3  3  16  4.46  0.33 

3,  3  2              8  4.37  0.51 

3  3  3              5  4.08  0.37 

3    ,  3  4              15  4.31  0.53 


Domain  2 


Level  of 

Level  of 

Standard 

Aae 

Income 

N 

Mean 

Deviation 

1 

1 

17 

4.51 

0.35 

1 

2 

6 

4.58 

0.24 

1 

3 

5 

4.38 

0.17 

2 

1 

5 

4.26 

0.83 

2 

2 

5 

4  .50 

0.40 

2 

3 

11 

4.13 

0.55 

3 

1 

5 

4.16 

0.53 

3 

2 

14 

4  .04 

0.95 

3 

3 

34 

4.45 

0.43 

Level  of 

Level  of 

Standard 

Aae 

School ina 

N 

Mean 

Deviation 

1 

1 

12 

4.40 

0.29 

1 

2 

6 

4  .55 

0.44 

1 

3 

6 

4  .53 

0.18 

1 

4 

4 

4  .  67 

0.27 

2 

1 

6 

4  .50 

0.64 

2 

2 

5 

4.16 

0.45 

2 

3 

4 

3.82 

0.54 

2 

4 

6 

4.36 

0.  61 

3 

1 

16 

4  .32 

0.44 

3 

2 

14 

4.12 

0.98 

3 

3 

7 

4.27 

0.58 

3 

4 

16 

4.49 

0.37 
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Table  18 — continued 
Domain  2 


Level  of 

Level  of 

o  U  a  n  Q.  a.  XT  Q, 

Income 

Schooling 

Mean 

jjeviaL  ion 

1 

1 

14 

4  .32 

0.55 

1 

2 

8 

4  .50 

0.35 

1 

3 

4 

4  .32 

0.  62 

1 

4 

1 

5.00 

2 

1 

11 

4.34 

0.33 

2 

2 

5 

3.60 

1.45 

2 

3 

3 

4  .33 

0.83 

2 

4 

6 

4  .  63 

0.20 

3 

1 

9 

4  .53 

0.30 

3 

2 

12 

4.31 

0.54 

3 

3 

10 

4.21 

0.43 

3 

4 

19 

4  .42 

0.45 

vel  of 

Level  of 

Level  of 

Standard 

Age 

Income 

Schoolina 

N 

Mean 

Deviation 

1 

1 

1 

o 
o 

4  . 42 

0  . 33 

1 

1 

2 

5 

4.48 

0.46 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4  .  63 

0.11 

1 

1 

4 

1 

5.00 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4.35 

0.21 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4.90 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4.60 

1 

2 

4 

2 

4.65 

0.21 

1 

3 

1 

2 

4.40 

0.28 

1 

3 

3 

2 

4  .35 

0.21 

1 

3 

4 

1 

4  .40 

2 

1 

1 

4 

4.47 

0.78 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3.40 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4.90 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3.  90 

2 

2 

4 

3 

4.56 

0.25 

2 

3 

1 

1 

4.20 

2 

3 

2 

4 

4.22 

0.49 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3.96 

0.56 

2 

3 

4 

3 

4.16 

0.87 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3.60 

0.28 

3 

1 

2 

3 

4  .53 

0.05 

3 

2 

1 

8 

4.27 

0.31 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3.06 

1.70 

3 

2 

3 

2 

4  .20 

1.13 

3 

2 

4 

1 

4  .80 

3 

3 

1 

6 

4  .  63 

0.30 

3 

3 

2 

8 

4.36 

0.60 

3 

3 

3 

5 

4  .30 

0.44 

3 

3 

4 

15 

4.47 

0.37 
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Table  18 — continued 
Domain  3 


Level  of 

Level  of 

Standard 

Age 

Income 

N 

Mean 

Deviation 

1 

1 

17 

4.36 

0.48 

1 

2 

6 

4  .33 

0.50 

1 

3 

5 

4  . 10 

0.41 

2 

1 

5 

4  .54 

0.42 

2 

2 

5 

4  .  64 

0.28 

2 

3 

11 

3  .  98 

0.74 

3 

1 

5 

4  .34 

0.49 

3 

2 

14 

4  .04 

0.93 

3 

3 

34 

4  .35 

0.45 

Level  of 

Level  of 

Standard 

Aqe 

Schoolina 

N 

Mean 

Deviation 

r 

1 

12 

4.23 

0.42 

1 

2 

6 

4.43 

0  .47 

1 

c 

u 

*i  •  ^  J. 

1 

4 

4 

4  .50 

0.55 

2 

1 

6 

4  .55 

0.41 

2 

2 

5 

4  .04 

0 . 83 

2 

3 

4 

4  .05 

0.75 

2 

4 

6 

4  . 33 

0.  67 

3 

1 

16 

4  .36 

0.44 

3 

2 

14 

4.15 

0.  96 

3 

3 

7 

4,21 

0.51 

3 

4 

16 

4  .30 

0.46 

Level  of 

Level  of 

Standard 

Income 

Schoolina 

N 

Mean 

Deviation 

1 

1 

14 

4.34 

0.44 

1 

2 

8 

4.43 

0.38 

1 

3 

4 

4.35 

0.71 

1 

4 

1 

4.90 

2 

1 

11 

4.28 

0.45 

2 

2 

3 

3  .  68 

1 .44 

2 

3 

3 

4.16 

0.76 

2 

4 

6 

4  .  63 

0.28 

3 

1 

9 

4.45 

0.42 

3 

2 

12 

4.25 

0.70 

3 

3 

10 

4.11 

0.47 

3 

4 

19 

4.21 

0.53 
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Table  18 — continued 
Domain  3 


vel  of 

Level  or 

Aae 

Income 

^jcnooxina 

Mean 

uevxciL  ±un 

1 

1 

1 

8 

4.37 

0.41 

1 

1 

2 

5 

4.34 

0.46 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4.20 

0.79 

1 

1 

4 

1 

4.90 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3.90 

0. 14 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4.90 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4.00 

1 

2 

4 

2 

4.65 

0.49 

1 

3 

1 

2 

4  .00 

0.56 

1 

3 

3 

2 

4  .35 

0.35 

1 

3 

4 

1 

3.80 

. 

2 

1 

1 

4 

4.47 

0.45 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4.80 

2~ 

2 

1 

1 

5.00 

• 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4  .40 

2  ■ 

2 

4 

3 

4.60 

0.26 

2 

3 

1 

1 

4  .40 

, 

2 

3 

2 

4 

3.95 

0.93 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3.80 

0.70 

2 

3 

4 

3 

4.06 

0.92 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3.95 

0.63 

3 

1 

2 

3 

4  .  60 

0.17 

3 

2 

1 

8 

4  .28 

0.41 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3.03 

1.58 

3 

2 

3 

2 

4  .25 

1.06 

3 

2 

4 

1 

4  .70 

3 

3 

1 

6 

4  .  61 

0.32 

3 

3 

2 

8 

4  .40 

0.56 

3 

3 

3 

5 

4  .20 

0.33 

3 

3 

4 

15 

4  .27 

0.46 

Note :      Level  combinations  not  listed  in  table  represent  empty 
cells  in  the  data  analysis. 
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Table  20 

TntR-[   .Scalp  and  Domain  Cell   M^ans  and  Standard  Deviations 
Undprlying  Factorial  Analysis  of  Variance  of  Fathers' 
Occupation  x  Spouses'  Employment  Status  for  Married  Fathers 


Total  Scale 


Level  of 

Level  of  Spouses '  Standard 

Occupation       Employment  H  Mean  Deviation 

1  14  4.25  0.62 

1  2  2  4.65  0.35 

2  1  29  4,29  0.74 

2  2  8  4.50  0.32 

3  1  26  4.31  0.40 

3  2  7  4.35  0.35 

4  1  20  4.26  0.54 
4  2                  6  4.20  0.32 


Domain  1 


Level  of 


Level  of 

Spouses ' 

Standard 

Occupation 

Employment 

N 

Mean 

Deviation 

1 

1 

4 

4  .27 

0.71 

1 

2 

2 

4  .55 

^  0.35 

2 

1 

29 

4.25 

0.73 

2 

2 

8 

4.41 

0.39 

3 

1 

26 

4  .31 

0.43 

3 

2 

7 

4  .32 

0.35 

4 

1 

20 

4.20 

0.58 

4 

2 

6 

4.26 

0.34 

Domain  2 


Level  of 

Level  of          Spouses '  Standard 

Occupation  Emplpymgnt  U  Mean  Deviation 

1                        14  4.12  0.71 

1  2                   2  4.75  0.21 

2  1                  29  4.31  0.76 

2  2                  8  4.62  0.27 

3  1                 26  4.39  0.38 

3  2                   7  4.41  0.42 

4  1  20  4.34  0.52 
4                       2                   6  4.01  0.44 
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Table  20 — continued 
Domain  3 

Level  of 


Level  of 

Spouses ' 

Standard 

Occupation 

Employment 

N 

Mean 

Deviation 

1 

1 

4 

4.47 

0.51 

1 

2 

2 

4.60 

0.28 

2 

1 

29 

4.26 

0.78 

2 

2 

8 

4.48 

0.33 

3 

1 

26 

4  .18 

0.50 

3 

2 

7 

4  .37 

0.45 

4 

1 

20 

4  .22 

0.56 

4 

2 

6 

4  .35 

0.47 

Note :      Level  combinations  not  listed  in  table  represent  empty 
cells  in  the  data  analysis. 
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Table  22 

Total  Scale  and  Domain  Cell  Means  and  Standard  Deviations 
Underlying  Factorial  Analysis  of  Variance  of  Sex  of  Qhildren 
X  Number  of  Children  for  Married  Fathers 

Total  Scale 


Level  of 

Level  of 

Standard 

Sex 

Number 

N 

Mean 

Deviation 

1 

X 

±  X 

/I  ■?  p 
1  .  z  o 

U  .  Z  O 

1 

Z 

1  Q 
Xo 

'i  .  'i  1 

(\    A  A 

1 

•J 

D 

A     A  ^ 

z 

1 

X  X 

.  O  X 

U  .  w)Z 

z 

Q 
O 

^  AH 

U  .  0  X 

2 

3 

2 

2.75 

2.19 

3 

2 

25 

4.34 

0.42 

3 

3 

21 

4.18 

0.41 

Dornain  1 

Level  of 

Level  of 

Standard 

Sex 

Number 

N 

Mean 

Deviation 

1 

1 

X 

1  1 

J.  X 

^  .  ^  X 

1 
X 

O 

^  ft 

d    4  ft 

0    4  "3 

1 
X 

•a 

c. 

u .  o  o 

O 

X 

1  1 

X  X 

4    9  7 

U  .  DO 

2 

2 

a 
o 

4    4  7 

U  .  3  X 

2 

•J 

9  R 

z  .  U  D 

3 

2 

25 

4  .32 

0.43 

3 

3 

21 

4  . 18 

0.44 

Domain  2 

Level  of 

Level  of 

Standard 

Sex 

Number 

N 

Mean 

Deviation 

1 

1 

11 

4  .45 

0.35 

1 

2 

18 

4.46 

0.40 

1 

3 

6 

4  .53 

0.57 

2 

1 

11 

4.39 

0.48 

2 

2 

8 

4.46 

0.58 

2 

3 

2 

2  .  65 

2.19 

3 

2 

25 

4.36 

0.47 

3 

3 

21 

4  .23 

0.43 
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Table  22 — continued 
Domain  3 


Level  of  Level  of  Standard 

Sex  Number  N  Mean  Deviation 

1  1  11  4.13  0.41 

1  2  18  4.43  0.53 

1  3  6  4.48  0.45 

2  1  11  4.39  0.54 
2  2  8  4.50  0.52 

2  3  2  2.60  1.97 

3  2  25  4.34  0.51 
3  3  21  4.10  0.46 


Note : 


Level  combinations  not  listed  in  table  represent  empty 
cells  in  the  data  analysis. 
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CHAPTER  V 
DISCUSSION 


The  study  of  fathers  or  fatherhood  had  long  been 
relegated  to  a  level  of  insignificance,   with  such  effort 
often  viewed  as  unnecessary.     Parenting  meant  mothering,  and 
thus  there  was  no  real  need  to  study  fathers.     If  paternal 
behavior  or  attitudes  were  in  question,   researchers  needed 
only  interview  mothers  to  glean  any  information  desired. 

The,  notion  of  paternal  irrelevance  was  evident  in  both 
the  popular  culture  and  scientific  community,   and  it  was  this 
mindset  which,   for  the  most  part,   resulted  in  the  near 
absence  of  father-related  research  prior  to  the  1960s.  A 
variety  of  socio-political  forces  and  issues  in  the  1960s 
brought  about  reexamination  of  traditional  sex  roles,  and 
thus  a  reexamination  of  the  father's  role  in  parenting.  This 
reexamination  acted  as  an  impetus  for  devoting  research 
resources  to  the  study  of  fathers .     Many  of  these  same 
socio-political  forces  further  contributed  to  the  existence 
of  a  rapidly  growing  number  of  divorced,   single  fathers  who 
were  removed  from  daily  contact  with  their  children  (i.e., 
noncustodial  single  fathers) .     Although  these  noncustodial 
single  fathers  represent  a  significantly  large  number  of  men, 
the  professional  literature  has  paid  them  little  research 
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attention.     That  which  is  known  of  these  fathers  is  primarily 
in  regard  to  their  practical,  psychological  and  emotional 
responses  and  adaptations  to  their  divorce.     How  these  men 
perceive  their  new  parental  role  is  an  area  of  concern  which 
has  received  scarce  research  attention. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  not  only  to  focus  research 
attention  upon  this  significant  group  of  fathers,  but  also  to 
explore  their  perceptions  of  a  comprehensive  array  of 
parental  roles .     Another  purpose  was  to  explore  whether  their 
perceptions  varied  as  functions  of  their  personal  and/or 
familial  characteristics.     The  study  sought  to  identify  and 
evaluate  differences  in  perceptions  of  parental  roles  between 
noncustodial  single  fathers  and  a  group  of  married  fathers, 
and  to  examine  whether  married  fathers'  perceptions  of 
parental  roles  varied  as  functions  of  their  personal  and/or 
familial  characteristics. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  study's  purposes  and  to 
reinforce  the  use  of  standardized  instruments  in  this  field 
of  inquiry,  the  Perceptions  of  Parental  Role  Scale   (PPRS)  was 
used  to  assess  fathers'  perceptions  of  a  comprehensive  array 
of  parental  roles.     The  PPRS  assessed  three  identified  major 
domains  of  parental  roles    (i.e.,   teaching  the  child,  meeting 
basic  needs,   and  fulfilling  the  interface  role  between  the 
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child  and  the  family  and  between  the  child  and  society) , 
along  with  also  offering  an  overall  scale  score. 

Information  pertinent  to  the  study's  variables  of 
interest  was  gathered  through  each  father's  completion  of  a 
Participant  Information  Sheet  which  requested  personal  and 
familial  data.     The  Participant  Information  Sheet  requested: 

(a)   the  organization  or  individual  through  which  they 
received  the  packet,    (b)   county  of  residence,    (c)  age, 

(d)  occupation,    (e)  annual  income,    (f)   race,    (g)  marital 
status,  -(h)   years  of  schooling,    (i)   sex  of  children, 

(j)   number,  of  children,    (k)   amount  of  time  spent  with 
children   (if  a  noncustodial  single  father),   and   (1)  spouse's 
employment  status   (if  a  married  father) . 

Packets  were  disseminated  through  various  Boys 
Clubs/Girls  Clubs  chapters  and  the  Parents  Without  Partners 
organizations  in  the  state  of  Florida.     Packets  also  were 
disseminated  through  a  large  day  care  center  in  Gainesville, 
Florida  and  through  the  author's  personal  distribution  of 
packets.     Each  packet  contained  a  copy  of  the  PPRS,  a 
Participant  Information  Sheet,  a  cover  letter  and  a  stamped, 
return  addressed  envelope.     Only  those  fathers  who  were 
currently  married  or  currently  noncustodial  single  fathers 
were  included.     Excluded  were  widowed  fathers  and  custodial 
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single  fathers.     The  resultant  sample  included  102  married 
fathers  and  43  noncustodial  single  fathers. 

Data  analyses  began  with  the  calculation  of  relevant 
descriptive  statistics   (i.e.,  means,  medians,  modes  and 
standard  deviations)   for  both  of  the  study  groups  in  regard 
to  domain  and  overall  scale  scores  and  for  those  personal  and 
familial  characteristics  for  which  data  were  collected. 
Analyses  of  variance   (ANOVA)   were  used  to  evaluate 
significant  differences  between  the  means  of  noncustodial 
single  fathers  and  married  fathers  on  PPRS  domain  and  overall 
scale  scores .     ANOVA  procedures  also  were  used  to  examine 
possible  main  and  interaction  effects  between  personal  and/or 
familial  characteristics  and  fathers'  mean  scores.  Duncan's 
New  Multiple  Range  Test  was  applied  for  those  differences 
reaching  statistical  significance.     Because  the  ANOVA 
procedures  were  conducted  on  correlated  measures,   the  alpha 
level  was  adjusted  and  set  at   .0125  to  reduce  the  chance  of 
Type  I  Error. 

The  study's  findings  indicated  that  the  majority  of  the 
packets  were  returned  by  those  fathers  affiliated  with  the 
Boys  Club/Girls  Club  of  America   (42.7%)   and  those  who  had 
received  packets  through  personal  distribution  (35.9%). 
Fathers  in  the  sample  represented  17  counties  throughout  the 
state  of  Florida. 
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A  demographic  profile  of  the  average  noncustodial  single 
father  in  this  study  gleaned  from  the  study's  findings 
indicate  that  he  is  white,   about  3  6  years  old,  has  had  some 
college  education   (between  two  and  three  years),   holds  a 
skilled  labor,   service,   or  trade  position,   and  earns 
approximately  24  thousand  dollars  per  year.     Further,  he  has 
two  children,  one  of  each  sex,  whom  he  sees  either  less  than 
four  days  per  month   (but  more  than  not  at  all  or  holidays 
and/or  summer  vacations  only) ,   every  other  weekend  only  or 
every  other  weekend  plus  holidays  and/or  summer  vacation. 

A  similar  demographic  profile  of  the  average  married 
father  in  this  study  indicates  that  he  is  white,  about  44 
years  old,  has  had  some  college  education   (between  two  and 
three  years),   is  employed  in  a  skilled  labor,   service  or 
trade  position,   and  earns  approximately  35  thousand  dollars 
per  year.     He,  too,  has  two  children,  one  of  each  sex.  In 
most  cases  his  wife  is  employed. 

The  PPRS  was  used  to  assess  the  perceptions  of  parental 
roles  for  both  the  noncustodial  single  and  married  father 
groups.     Mean  overall  scale  and  domain  scores  were  examined 
to  evaluate  differences  between  the  two  groups.  Noncustodial 
single  fathers  scored  higher  than  married  fathers  on  each 
domain  and  on  the  overall  scale,   yet  the  differences  were  not 
significant.     None  of  the  personal  and/or  familial 


characteristics  for  which  data  were  collected  yielded 
meaningful  significant  main  or  interaction  effects  for  either 
domain  scores  or  overall  scale  score.     This  was  true  for  both 
the  noncustodial  single  and  married  father  groups.  A 
significant  interaction  was  noted  in  one  analysis  for  the 
noncustodial  single  fathers  and  for  the  married  fathers. 
However,   in  both  cases  the  cells  of  the  analysis  which 
appeared  responsible  for  the  signficant  interaction  contained 
only  two  fathers,   and  therefore  the  data  were  insufficient  to 
deem  these  meaningful  interactions  within  the  overall  model. 

Limitations 

Several  possible  limitations  inherent  in  this  study 
restrict  generalizability  of  the  study's  results.  These 
limitations  include  the  use  of  a  mailed  survey  methodology,  a 
nonrandomized  and  relatively  small  sample,  and  the  state- 
specific  nature  of  the  study's  sample. 

It  is  not  known  why  of  those  fathers  who  received  a 
study  packet  some  chose  to  complete  and  return  them  and 
others  did  not.     Accordingly,  the  resultant  sample  for  this 
study  is  nonrandomized  and  self-selected.     The  possibility 
exists  of  the  sample  being  biased  in  favor  of  fathers  who 
display  an  enhanced  level  of  committment  and  involvement  in 
parenting  and  thus  choose  to  respond  to  the  survey.  The 
study's  sample  also  can  be  viewed  as  relatively  small.  All 
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of  these  factors  bring  into  question  the  generalizability  of 
the  results  and  the  representativeness  of  the  sample.  Yet, 
in  light  of  the  paucity  of  empirical  research  regarding  the 
populations  particularly  in  regard  to  their  perceptions  of 
parental  roles,   the  present  study  has  particular  usefulness. 
The  data  gathered  in  this  research  have  relevance  as  an 
initial  point  of  inquiry  from  which  to  design  future 
research,   create  hypotheses,   compare  to  the  results  of  future 
studies,  and  most  importantly  to  create  a  data  base  in  a 
field  of,  inquiry  where  one  is  sorely  lacking. 

The  sample  in  this  study  was  derived  entirely  from 
respondents  in  a  single  state  —  Florida.     It  is  at  least 
plausible  that  Floridian  fathers  somehow  differ  from  their 
counterparts  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  However, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  overriding  rationale  which 
would  suggest  that  the  responses  of  Floridian  fathers  should 
differ  markedly  from  those  of  fathers  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  because  Florida  houses  such  an  influx  of 
people  who  have  migrated  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

Conclusions 

This  study  focused  primarily  upon  answering  three 
questions:      (a)   Do  noncustodial  single  fathers  and  married 
fathers  differ  significantly  in  their  perceptions  of  parental 
roles  as  defined  by  a  score  on  the  PPRS?,    (b)   Do  the 
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perceptions  of  noncustodial  single  fathers  vary  as  functions 
of  personal  and/or  familial  characteristics?,  and  (c)  Do  the 
perceptions  of  married  fathers  vary  as  functions  of  personal 
and/or  familial  characteristics?  Indirectly,  this  study  also 
explored  whether  noncustodial  single  fathers  perceived 
parental  roles,  to  be  important  and  how  important?  The  same 
dynamics  were  explored  for  married  fathers. 

Traditionally,   science  and  society  alike  depicted 
fathers  as  distant,  uninvolved  and  essentially  uninterested 
in  most  parental  functions.     The  father's  domain  was  the 
world  outside  the  family.     His  primary  role  was  to  insure  the 
family's  survival  within  that  world.     If  a  married  father  in 
an  intact  family  was  depicted  as  aloof  and  uninterested  in 
the  majority  of  the  requisites  of  child  care  and  development, 
the  divorced  father  was  viewed   (and  still  is  to  a  great 
extent)  as  even  less  concerned.     It  has  been  suggested  that 
it  was  only  natural  for  a  father  to  become  even  less 
concerned  with  his  children's  emotional  developmental  and 
psychological  welfare  after  a  divorce.     He   (the  father)  was 
seen  as  losing  what  little  interest  he  did  have  in  his  role 
as  a  parent  and  in  his  children  after  a  divorce.     In  short, 
fathers  were  believed  to  not  perceive  the  majority  of 
parental  responsibilities  and  duties  to  be  of  real  importance 
to  them. 
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The  results  of  this  study  run  contrary  to 
traditionalistic  assumptions  which  would  suggest  that  fathers 
do  not  perceive  the  vast  majority  of  parental  duties  and 
responsibilities   (e.g.,  those  involved  in  child  care, 
nurturance  and  development)   to  be  of  significant  importance. 
The  fathers  in  this  study,  as  a  group,   rated  all  facets  of 
the  parenting  role  to  be  quite  important.     The  three  domains 
of  the  PPRS   (i.e.,  teaching  the  child,  meeting  basic  needs 
and  interface  role)  were  essentially  equally  endorsed.  The 
vast  majority  of  fathers  in  the  study  also  had  mean  total 
scale  scores  of  over  four  (4)  on  a  scale  of  one  to  five.  In 
short,  the  fathers  involved  in  this  study  did  perceive 
parental  roles,   with  their  myriad  duties  and 
responsibilities,  to  be  of  real  importance.     This  was  true 
for  both  the  noncustodial  single  father  group  and  the  married 
father  group.     The  finding  that  noncustodial  single  fathers 
perceived  parental  roles  as  important  is  in  conflict  with  the 
generally  accepted  notion  that  the  divorced  father  perceives 
the  parental  roles  to  be  of  less  importance  than  he  did  when 
he  was  married.     Therefore,   it  can  be  concluded  from  this 
study's  results  that  even  after  a  father  is  removed  from  his 
home  and  daily  contact  with  his  children,  he  values  his  role 
as  a  parent  and  perceives  the  requisite  duties  therein  as 
important . 
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As  noted,  both  noncustodial  single  fathers  and  married 
fathers  found  the  parental  role  to  be  of  real  importance. 
Furthermore,  the  two  groups  of  fathers  did  not  differ 
significantly  in  their  perceptions  of  parental  roles  as 
measured  by  the  PPRS .     This  situation  held  true  for  both  the 
PPRS  overall  scale  score  and  for  each  of  the  three  domain 
scores.     The  noncustodial  single  fathers  group  did  score 
higher  than  the  married  fathers  group  in  all  areas;  yet  none 
of  the  score  differences  were  sufficient  to  be  evaluated  as 
statistically  significant.     Thus,  the  results  from  this  study 
suggest  not  only  that  noncustodial  single  fathers  and  married 
fathers  perceive  the  parenting  role  as  important,  but  also 
that  both  groups  place  approximately  equal  importance  upon 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  are  inherent  to  the 
roles . 

Data  were  collected  on  a  variety  of  personal  and 
familial  characteristics  in  order  to  examine  possible 
relationships  of  these  factors  to  the  noncustodial  single 
father's  perceptions  of  parental  roles.     In  the  review  of  the 
literature  no  previous  research  was  located  which 
specifically  examined  possible  relationships  between  personal 
or  familial  characteristics  and  fathers'  perceptions  of 
parental  roles.     Yet  anecdotal  evidence  exists  in  many 
stereotypic  notions  of  contemporary  society;  notions  which 
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imply  younger  or  older  fathers  value  their  role  less  or  more, 
or  that  fathers  of  various  racial  or  ethnic  groups  place  less 
or  more  importance  on  the  role,  or  even  that  fathers  who  have 
children  of  a  particular  gender  or  who  have  a  particular 
amount  of  children,  view  their  roles  as  less  or  more 
important .     No  such  differences  were  noted  in  the  results  of 
this  study.     None  of  the  personal  and/or  familial 
characteristics  for  which  data  were  collected  yielded  a 
relationship  to  either  the  noncustodial  single  fathers'  group 
overall  scale  score  or  domain  scores  on  the  PPRS.     Thus,  how 
important  the  noncustodial  single  fathers  in  this  study  found 
an  array  of  parental  roles  and  responsibilities  to  be  did  not 
appear  to  vary  as  functions  of  their  age,   occupation,  income, 
education,   or  the  sex  or  number  of  their  children. 

The  same  results  held  true  for  the  married  fathers 
group.     Their  PPRS  overall  scale  score  and  domain  scores 
showed  no  significant  relationships  to  the  independent 
variables  of  interest  in  this  study.     Even  the  variable  for 
which  data  was  collected  only  for  the  married  fathers  (i.e., 
spouse's  employment  status)   also  displayed  no  relationship  to 
the  fathers'  perceptions  of  their  parental  roles.     In  sum, 
the  study's  results  suggest  that  fathers,   whether  married  or 
divorced,   find  the  parental  role  to  be  quite  important,  and 
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that  their  perceptions  remain  consistent  across  a  variety  of 
personal  and  familial  differences. 

The  results  in  particular  suggest  that  noncustodial 
single  fathers  find  parental  roles  important  regardless  of 
how  often  they  actually  have  contact  with  their  children. 
This  conclusion  also  is  in  contrast  to  a  long  standing, 
traditionalistic  assumption  held  by  many  lay  persons  and 
researchers  alike;   specifically,   that  the  more  frequently  a 
divorced  father  endeavors  to  see  his  children  "the  more  he 
cares,"  or  put  another  way,  the  more  important  parental  roles 
are  to  him..     It  is  unfortunately  true  that  many  divorced 
fathers  see  their  children  little  or  not  at  all.  Therefore, 
it  has  often  been  concluded  that  this  seeming  lack  of  concern 
is  associated  with  the  fathers'  presumedly  placing  little 
importance  on  parental  roles.     Such  an  assumption  is  firmly 
grounded  in  a  biased,   traditional  view  of  the  "distant, 
uninvolved,  and  disinterested  father." 

The  results  of  this  study  also  suggest  that  the  reasons 
for  variations  in  fathers'   continued  contact  with  their 
children  after  a  divorce  are  not  solely  related  to  how 
important  they  perceive  the  roles  to  be.     Most  likely, 
continued  contact  is  dependent  upon  a  variety  of  intertwined 
factors  with  valuing  of  roles  being  meshed  with  these  factors 
rather  than  set  apart  as  a  prime  motivator. 
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Implications  and  Recommendations 
Several  implications  emerge  from  the  study's  results  for 
theory  and  research,   and  for  counseling  professionals, 
educators  and  students. 
Theory 

An  integral  component  of  the  three  prominent  theories  of 
fatherhood  and  fathering  presented  earlier   (i.e.,   those  of 
Freud,   Bowlby  and  Parsons)   was  the  description  of  fathers  as 
aloof  and  uninterested  in  most  of  the  parental  duties  and 
responsibilities  relevant  to  child  development.     He  was 
depicted  essentially  as  perceiving  such  "mundane"  duties  and 
responsibilities  as  unimportant  and,   at  best,   secondary  to 
his  dual-role  of  social  liaison  and  breadwinner.     The  results 
of  this  study  bring  into  question  this  portrayal. 

This  study's  results  indicate  that  fathers  place 
approximately  equal  importance  on  all  facets  of  parenting 
roles  as  measured  by  the  PPRS .     Thus,   not  only  were 
activities  pertinent  to  interface   (social  liaison  function) 
and  breadwinner   (support  function)   functions  deemed 
important,  but  a  wide  variety  of  parental  behaviors  pertinent 
to  routine  child  care  and  development  were  perceived  as 
equally  important.     This  finding  holds  significant 
implications  for  theories  of  fatherhood  because  it  seriously 
questions  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  established  theories. 
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The  results  imply  a  needed  reformulation  of  theories  of 
fatherhood  as  does  much  of  the  research  over  the  past  2  5 
years  or  so;  research  which  has  shown  fathers  to  be  more 
interested  and  more  involved,   and  to  have  significant  impact 
upon  children's  development.     Thus,  the  results  add  to  the 
growing  body  of  knowledge  which  calls  for  a  reformulation  of 
theories  of  fatherhood  based  upon  empirical  research, 
including  direct  observation  of  fathering  behaviors  and 
information  gathered  from  fathers  themselves  rather  than 
(second-liand)   from  mothers. 

There  are  no  theories  which  specifically  attempt  to 
define,   delineate  or  predict  the  parental  behavior  of 
divorced  single  fathers.     Indeed,  what  "theorizing"  exists  in 
this  area  also  is  based  almost  solely  upon  anecdotal, 
culturally  biased,   and  traditionalistic  assumptions.  This 
study's  results  imply  that  reformulation  of  fatherhood  theory 
should  include  fathering  in  its  various  permutations, 
including  post-divorce  single  fathering  because  these  men 
continue  to  value  their  roles  as  a  parent.  Finally, 
theorists  must  be  acutely  aware  of  their  investment  in 
long-standing  cultural  assumptions,  and  perhaps  begin  with 
the  premise  that  fathers  as  well  as  mothers  value  parenting 
roles  and  do  not  inherently  find  value  in  only  more 
"instrumental"  functions. 
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This  study's  implications  for  theories  of  fatherhood 
also  indirectly  impact  upon  the  judicial  system  and 
adjudication  of  custody  disputes.     As  already  discussed, 
women  receive  custody  of  children  after  a  divorce 
significantly  more  often  that  men.     The  courts  traditional 
bias  in  favor  of  mothers  is  a  long  established  fact  in  our 
court  system.     Much  of  the  court's  rationale  for  such  bias  in 
favor  of  mothers  also  is  grounded  in  tradit ionalistic, 
culturally  biased  and  nonempirical  based  theories  alluded  to 
in  this  paper.     Using  such  theories  and  proponents  as  "expert 
sources,"  along  with  the  culturally  biased  notions  of  many 
judges  and  lawyers,   fathers  are  regularly  disenfranchised 
from  the  lives  of  their  children.     As  long  as  such  theories 
describe  fathers  as  a  disinterested,   uninvolved  lot  who  view 
their  parental  roles  as  minimally  important,   the  courts  will 
continue  to  interpret  the  "best  interests  of  the  child"  as 
most  always  lying  with  maternal  custody.     With  the 
reformulation  of  theories  of  fatherhood  as  suggested  the 
courts  will  perhaps  have  a  sounder,   empirically  based,  and 
less  sexist  data  base  from  which  to  decide  where  the  "best 
interests  of  the  child"  really  lie. 
Research 

Several  implications  specific  to  future  research  emerge 
from  the  study's  results.     First,  as  alluded  to  throughout 
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this  paper,  research  devoted  specifically  to  the  study  of 
noncustodial  single  fathers  is  scarce.     This  study's  results 
indicate  that  these  fathers,   contrary  to  most  early  and  even 
many  contemporary  beliefs,   do  perceive  parental  roles  as 
important .     These  two  situations  —  the  scarcity  of  research 
and  and  the  possible  erroneous  nature  of  most  previous 
research  and  beliefs  —  combine  to  beg  the  attention  of 
social  scientists.     Attention  is  needed  which  not  only 
includes  the  fostering  and  focusing  of  research  devoted  to 
the  study  of  noncustodial  single  fathers,  but  also  which 
includes  a  reexamination  of  researchers'  perceptions  of  these 
fathers . 

Second,   future  research  should  attempt  to  incorporate 
study  designs  which  help  to  control  for  the  possible  sampling 
bias  alluded  to  in  this  study.     For  example,   one  might 
identify  a  known  population  of  married  and  noncustodial 
single  fathers,   request  their  participation,  and  then 
individually  contact  those  fathers  who  did  not  complete  the 
survey  so  as  to  ascertain  why.     Such  a  procedure  could  shed 
light  on  the  question  of  possible  sampling  bias   (i.e.,  only 
highly  committed  or  involved  fathers  respond)   and  offer 
further  insights  into  the  perceptions  and  behaviors  of 
fathers  in  general. 
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Third,  adequate  data  concerning  the  numbers  and 
demographics  of  noncustodial  single  fathers  is,   for  all 
intents  and  purposes,  nonexistent.     At  this  point,  all  that 
can  be  offered  are  professional  "guesstimates"  of  their 
numbers  and  demographic  characteristics.     Future  research 
endeavors  should  describe  and  delineate  salient  emotional, 
psychological,  practical  and  familial  features  of 
noncustodial  single  fathers  to  obtain  accurate  census  and 
demographic  data.     Thus,   strategies  need  to  be  devised  on  a 
national, basis  to  identify  and  describe  this  group  of  fathers 
accurately . 

Fourth,  adequate  baseline  data  are  a  prerequisite  to 
most  empirical  research.     Because  the  data  base  in  this 
particular  field  of  inquiry  is  minimal,   the  need  to  establish 
adequate  baseline  data  is  evident  on  at  least  two  levels . 
First,  in  order  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  environmental 
situations  or  therapeutic  interventions  on  noncustodial 
single  fathers,  researchers  need  to  have  a  clear  and  working 
understanding  of  their   (i.e.,  the  fathers')  baseline 
responding  before  the  introduction  of  potential  change 
agents.     Second,  because  divorce  and  subsequent  adaptational 
stressors  are,   in  effect,   change  agents,   adequate  baseline 
data  about  married  fathers  from  intact  families  also  are 
required  to  examine  how  perceptions  may  change  as  a  function 
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of  moving  from  married  to  divorced  status.     Thus,  further 
research  is  needed  which  examines  the  perceptions  of  fathers 
specifically  as  they  engage  in  the  possible  permutations  of 
fathering  (e.g.,  married,  noncustodial  single,  custodial 
single,  remarried,  widowed,  adoptive  or  single  and  never 
married)  and  as  they  may  move  from  one  type  of  parental 
situation  to  another. 

Fifth,   the  study's  results  which  indicate  that  various 
personal  and/or  familial  characteristics  do  not  significantly 
affect  a, father's  perception  of  parental  roles  further 
implies  the  need  for  more  research.     Because  research  in  this 
area  is  so  scarce,  drawing  firm  conclusions  about  the  entire 
population  of  noncustodial  single  fathers  from  only  one  study 
is  risky  at  best;  at  worst  it  could  foster  the  establishment 
or  continuation  of  erroneous  or  factitious  beliefs  concerning 
these  fathers.     Therefore,  more  research  is  needed  to  either 
confirm  or  refute  this  study's  finding  that  there  are  no 
relationships  among  fathers'  perceptions  of  parental  roles 
and  the  variety  of  personal  and  familial  characteristics  for 
which  data  were  collected. 

Lastly,  as  with  most  scientific  research,   responding  to 
specified  research  questions  gives  rise  to  more  research 
questions.     This  study  is  no  different.     Its  results  raise 
questions  about  what  appears  to  be  incongruence  between 
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avowed  perceptions  of  importance  and  somewhat  frequently 
observed  and  reported  behavior  which  at  least  brings  into 
question  just  how  important  parental  roles  really  are  to 
noncustodial  single  fathers .     Data  are  available  which  show 
that  a  large  percentage  of  divorced  single  fathers  do  not 
regularly  pay  their  child  support .     Other  data  are  available 
which  indicate  that  many  divorced  fathers  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  their  children  once  their  marriage  is 
dissolved.     The  results  of  the  present  study  suggest  that 
noncustodial  single  fathers  find  parenting  roles  important. 
The  question  then  becomes  how  could  they  find  the  role 
important  and  yet  engage  in  behaviors  which  are  potentially 
harmful  to  the  roles  and  to  their  children?  Traditionally, 
the  response  of  lay  persons  and  professionals  alike  has  been 
to  conclude  that  such  behavior  is  an  indictment  implying 
fathers'   lack  of  concern.     The  results  of  this  study  indicate 
that  this  may  not  be  the  case;  though  this  conclusion  must  be 
cautiously  interpreted  in  light  of  the  possibility  that  the 
study  sample  could  be  biased  in  favor  of  fathers  who  are  more 
committed  and  involved  in  parenting  roles.     Still,  perhaps 
intervening  variables,   such  as  the  psychological  and 
emotional  stressors  particular  to  the  divorcing  father,  fears 
of  inadequacy  as  a  parent,   adversarial  relations  with  the 
ex-spouse,   fears  of  being  rejected  by  the  children,  or  the 
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existence  of  a  societal  and  professional  system  which  says  a 
father  has  little  or  no  parental  role  to  play  after  a 
divorce,  engender  negative,  post-divorce  behaviors  of 
fathers.     There  is  no  clear-cut,   generally  agreed  upon  answer 
to  the  question  of  how  could  noncustodial  single  fathers  find 
their  parental  role  important  yet  engage  in  behaviors 
damaging  to  the  roles  and  their  children.     The  question 
itself  and  the  scientific  community's  inability  to  respond 
adequately  indicates  a  dire  need  for  research  to  address  such 
questions  for  the  benefit  of  all  family  members  —  fathers, 
mothers,   and  children. 

The  study's  results  logically  give  rise  to  still  another 
question.     The  relationship  between  perceptions  of  something 
and  the  associated  behavior  engaged  in  is  not  always  linear. 
Specifically,  because  a  person  perceives  a  particular  duty  or 
responsibility  as  important  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he 
or  she  concomitantly  feels  it  so  important  that  they  should 
carry  out  the  particular  duty  or  responsibility.     In  regard 
to  the  results  of  this  study,  the  question  becomes  "to  the 
extent  that  noncustodial  single  fathers  perceive  the 
multiplicity  of  parental  duties  and  responsibilities  as 
important,   do  they  actually  engage  in  these  duties  and 
responsibilities  or  do  they  feel  that  although  the  specifics 
of  the  parental  role  are  important,   it  is  not  important  that 
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they  personally  carry  out  the  requisite  role  behaviors?"  Put 
another  way,  do  noncustodial  single  fathers  value  parental 
roles  but  perceive  that  child  care  and  development  is 
exclusively  within  the  domain  of  those  responsibilities  which 
should  be  allocated  to  mothers? 

It  is  true  that  perceptions  and  behaviors  are  not 
necessarily  congruent.     It  is  important  for  researchers  to  be 
able  to  evaluate  the  degree  of  congruence  in  order  to  best 
describe,   delineate  and  predict  behavior.  Unfortunately, 
little  information  is  available  concerning  either 
noncustodial  single  fathers'  perceptions  of  their  parental 
roles  or  their  actual  involvements  in  parental  role 
behaviors .     The  present  study,   along  with  fathering  research 
to  date,   indicate  that  there  is  an  obvious  need  for  research 
which  both  elicits  noncustodial  single  fathers'  perceptions 
of  their  modified  parental  roles  and  research  which  elicits 
information  about  the  actual  involvements  of  these  fathers  in 
parental  role  behaviors . 

Although  the  more  traditionalist ic  beliefs  surrounding 
fathers  and  fathering  continue  to  be  very  prevalent  in 
contemporary  society,   there  is  strong  indications  that  such 
beliefs  are  being  modified  to  suit  contemporary  reality. 
Fathers  not  only  are  expected  to  be  more  involved  and 
interested  in  child  care  and  development,  but  also  are  more 
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frequently  engaging  in  activities  previously  described  as 
"expressive"  functions   (and  in  the  domain  of  mothers) .  Some 
studies   (e.g.,  Wallerstein  &  Kelly,   1980;  Hetherington,  Cox, 
and  Cox,    1982)    indicate  that  continued  paternal  involvement 
after  a  divorce  has  an  important  impact  upon  the  healthy 
development  of  the  children  of  divorce .     As  more  and  more  men 
become  part  of  the  already  significant  number  of  divorced 
fathers,   their  concerns  and  the  impact  of  their  concerns  on 
their  personal  functioning  and  that  of  their  children  beg  the 
immediate  attention  of  theorists,   researchers,  practicing 
professionals,   educators  and  students  in  the  counseling 
profession . 

Counseling  Professionals,   Educators,   and  Students 

Perhaps  the  most  important  implication  of  this  study's 
finding  relates  directly  to  counseling  professionals, 
educators  and  students.     When  this  population  of  men  come  for 
counseling  help,  they  are  often  confronted  with  therapists 
who  hold  the  same  misguided  assumptions  about  fathers  as  are 
prevalent  within  the  popular  culture.     The  interventions  of 
such  counselors  are  at  best  the  result  of  erroneous  academic 
and  practical  experience.     With  such  mindsets,  many  in  the 
helping  professions  will  continue  to  support  fathering  myths 
and  to  legitimize  the  disenf ranchisement  of  divorced  fathers 
from  their  children. 
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The  results  of  this  study  strongly  suggest  that  helping 
professionals,   educators  and  students  may  need  to  seriously 
reexamine  both  the  empirical  data  and  their  own  attitudes 
concerning  noncustodial  single  fathers.     There  is  no 
empirical  basis  for  an  intervention  strategy  which  suggests 
that  the  therapeutic  goal  is  to  simply  help  the  father  adapt 
to  living  apart  from  the  family  while  also  helping  him  come 
to  grips  with  the  fact  that  he  is  no  longer  a  "real"  parent. 
These  fathers,   their  children  and  their  ex-spouses  would  be 
better  served  by  the  counselors  who  assume  from  the  start 
that  most  fathers,   just  like  most  mothers,   find  the 
requisites  of  parenting  roles  to  be  important.     They  should 
then  work  with  fathers  to  help  them  adapt  to  modified 
parenting  roles 

This  study's  review  of  the  literature  holds  further 
implications  for  practicing  professionals,   and  counselor 
educators  and  their  students.     In  order  to  intervene 
effectively  with  any  problem  of  any  target  population,  there 
needs  to  be  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  symptomology  of 
the  problem  as  well  as  the  context   (i.e.,  pecursor  and 
consequent  events  and  perceptions  of  the  events)   of  the 
problem.     Even  though  the  study  of  fathering  is  still  a 
relatively  new  field  of  inquiry,   there  exists  a  growing  body 
of  empirically-based  knowledge  relevant  to  increased 
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understanding  of  fathers,   and  therefore  of  the  ability  to 
intervene  in  concerns  relevant  to  them. 

The  literature  shows  that  divorced  fathers  experience 
multiplicity  of  psychosocial  and  practical  stressors, 
individually  and  in  symptom  clusters.     Service  providers  must 
be  aware  of  the  emotional,  psychological,  practical  and 
familial  difficulties  experienced  by  these  fathers  if  we  are 
to  help  them  cope  with,   adapt  to,   and  perhaps  grow  from,  the 
experiences . 

Although  the  psychosocial  and  practical  stressors 
examined  are  common  to  human  existence,  they  nonetheless 
occur  within  context  of  a  specific  life  event  —  the  breakup 
and  remodif ication  of  a  family  unit  which  cannot  and  should 
not  be  treated  as  ancillary  to  presenting  symptomology .  The 
stressors  experienced  by  noncustodial  single  fathers  are 
inextricably  related  to  both  his  ex-spouse  and  his  children. 
As  such,  therapeutic  interventions   (and  the  training  for  such 
interventions)   of  necessity  must  address  the  noncustodial 
single  fathers'  presenting  symptomology  within  the  context  of 
the  remodif ication  of  the  family  unit. 

Finally,   what  research  there  is  available,    including  the 
present  results,   indicate  this  population  of  fathers  to  be  a 
demographically  diverse  group.     There  is  no  one  age,  race, 
occupation  or  other  socioeconomic  descriptor  which  best 
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categorizes  this  group.     The  implications  for  counseling 
professionals,   educators,   and  students  is  that  in  working 
with  these  men,   they  must  be  prepared  to  work  with  a  wide 
variety  of  individuals  who  share  only  a  commonality  of 
experience.     However,   a  cautious  implication  is  that  a  more 
or  less  "common"  therapeutic  approach  may  be  of  use  with  this 
widely  diverse  population. 


APPENDIX  A 
PERCEPTIONS  OF  PARENTAL  ROLE  SCALES 


Directions :     The  activities  listed  below  concern  the  parental 
role  during  the  various  stages  of  rearing  a  child  under 
normal  circumstances.     We  would  like  you  to  indicate  how 
important  you  believe  each  item  is  as  a  parental 
responsibility . 

Before  responding,  please  note  that  some  items  are  more 
appropriate  for  a  younger  child  and  other  items  for  an  older 
child.     In  addition,   your  responses  to  the  items  may  or  may 
not  be  consistent  with  what  you  actually  do,   or  would  do,  as 
a  parent.     Finally,  by  responsibility,   we  mean  what  parents 
should  be  accountable  for,   irrespective  of  the  time  required 
to  carry  out  a  particular  activity  or  who  is  delegated  to 
carry  out  the  activity. 

Using  the  scale  below,  please  circle  the  number  that  best 
represents  your  perceptions  of  the  parental  role. 


not  at  all  moderately  very  important 

important  as  important  as  a  parental 

a  parental  as  a  parental  responsibility 

responsibility  responsibility 


not  very 
important     moderately  important 

Activity 

1.  Teach  child  how  to  get  along 

with  others.  12         3         4  5 

2 .  Make  annual  check-up 
appointments  for  child  with 

health  care  providers .  12         3         4  5 

3 .  Consult  with  teachers  and 
child  care  providers  about 

child's  development.  12         3         4  5 

4 .  Instill  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  family 

obligations  in  child.  12         3         4  5 
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not  very 
important     moderately  important 

5.  Help  child  develop  a  set  of 

values  to  live  by.  12         3         4  5 

6.  Teach  child  to  share 

possessions.  12         3         4  5 

7 .  Transport  child  to  school  in 

the  morning.  12         3         4  5 

8.  Arrange  for  child  to  see 

dentist  for  routine  check-ups.    12         3         4  5 

9.  Show  child  what  to  do  in 

case  of  fire.  12         3         4  5 

10 .  Talk  with  teachers  or  school 
officials  about  child's 

academic  progress.  12         3         4  5 

11.  Teach  child  honesty.  12        3        4  5 

12 .  Make  sure  adequate  clothing 

is  provided  for  child.  12         3         4  5 

13.  Transport  child  from  school 

and  school-related  events.  12         3         4  5 

14.  Comfort  child  when  s/he  is 

upset  or  afraid.  12         3         4  5 

15.  Show  child  how  to  dial 

emergency  telephone  numbers .12         3         4  5 

16.  Listen  to  child  describe 

his/her  activities.  12         3         4  5 

17.  Give  child  attention.  12         3         4  5 

18.  Teach  child  an  awareness  of 

the  "rules  of  safety."  12         3         4  5 

19.  Answer  child's  "why" 

questions.  12         3         4  5 

20.  Teach  child  how  to  be 

affectionate.  12         3         4  5 

21.  Teach  child  how  to  compromise.    12         3         4  5 
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not  very 
important     moderately  important 

22 .  Interact  with  child  in  ways 
that  foster  his/her  physical 

development.  12         3         4  5 

23.  Make  sure  child  regularly 

brushes  teeth.  12         3         4  5 

24.  Prepare  child  for  bed.  12         3         4  5 

25.  Teach  child  that  s/he  does 
not  have  to  like  others  to 

get  along  with  them.  12         3         4  5 

26.  Help  the  child  to  recognize 

the  importance  of  family  life.    12         3         4  5 

27.  Hold  child.  12         3         4  5 

28.  Teach  child  how  to  win  or 
lose  graciously  in 

interactions  with  others.  12         3         4  5 

29.  Encourage  child  to  develop 

an  interest  in  physical  12         3         4  5 

activities . 

30.  Make  sure  child  bathes 

regularly.  12         3         4  5 

31.  Make  sure  child's  clothing 

is  kept  in  good  condition.  12         3         4  5 

32.  Instruct  child  in  basic  first 

aid  practices.  12         3         4  5 

33.  Help  child  to  participate  in 
the  democratic  process  (e.g., 

learning  how  to  vote) .  12         3         4  5 

34.  Make  sure  that  child  is 
introduced  to  family 

traditions.  12         3         4  5 

35.  Provide  emotional  support 

for  child.  12         3         4  5 

36.  Provide  child  with  an 

understanding  of  justice.  12         3         4  5 
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not  very 

important     moderately  important 

37.  Show  child  how  to  play  basic 

sports.                                                12         3         4  5 

38.  Make  sure  child  regularly 
engages  in  good  personal 

hygiene.  12         3         4  5 

39.  Instill  in  child  a  sense  of 

sexual  morality.  12         3         4  5 

40.  Teach  child  how  to  prepare 

basic  foods.  12        3        4  5 

41.  Help  child  learn  to  deal 

with  sadness.  12         3         4  5 

42.  Keep  abreast  of  the  symptoms 
and  treatment  of  diseases 

the  child  might  contract.  12         3         4  5 

43.  Make  child  feel  important.  12         3         4  5 

44.  Administer  minor  first  aid 

to  child  for  cuts  and  bruises .1         2         3         4  5 

45.  Provide  care  for  preschool 

child.  12        3        4  5 

46.  Express  affection  toward 

child.  12         3         4  5 

47.  Consult  with  doctors  about 
major  health  problems  of 

child.  12         3         4  5 

48.  Take  child  to  playground.  12         3         4  5 

49.  Instill  in  child  a  sense  of 
moral  support  for  family 

members .  12         3         4  5 

50.  Talk  with  child  about  his/her 

sporting  events.  12         3         4  5 

51.  Call  doctor  when  child  is 

feeling  ill.  12         3         4  5 

52.  Teach  child  good  rules  about 

sleeping  and  rest.  12         3         4  5 
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not  very 
important     moderately  iiq3ortant 

53.  Attend  activities  in  which 

child  is  a  participant.  12         3         4  5 

54.  Work  with  child  in  developing 

writing  skills.  12         3         4  5 

55.  Teach  child  how  to  negotiate 

with  others.  12         3         4  5 

56.  Encourage  child  to  have  a 

sense  of  civic  responsibility.    12         3         4  5 

57.  Administer  medicine  to  child 

when  needed.  12        3        4  5 

58.  Teach  child  to  do  basic 

repairs .  12         3         4  5 

59.  Select  schools  for  the  child.      12         3         4  5 

60.  Help  child  develop  reading 

skills.  12         3         4  5 

61.  Make  sure  child  develops  good 

dental  care  habits.  12         3         4  5 

62.  Provide  adequate  shelter  for 

child.  12         3         4  5 

63.  Facilitate  the  relationship 
between  the  child  and  her/his 

grandparents.  12         3         4  5 

64 .  Provide  child  with  educational 

and  cultural  activities.  12         3         4  5 

65.  Teach  child  to  be  sensitive 

to  the  feelings  of  others.  12         3         4  5 

66.  Engage  in  athletic  play  with 

child.  12         3         4  5 

67 .  Provide  adequate  privacy  for 

child  in  the  home.  12         3         4  5 

68.  Help  child  learn  an  awareness 
of  her/his  own  feelings  and 

how  emotions  affect  others.  12         3         4  5 

69.  Teach  child  importance  of 

physical  exercise.  12         3         4  5 
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not  very 
important     moderately  important 


70.  Protect  child  from  physical 

dangers .  12  3 

71.  Set  standards  for  child's 
behavior  outside  the  home 

(e.g.,   dating) .  123 

72.  Have  intellectual  discussions 

with  child.  12  3 

73.  Help  child  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  his/her 

emotions.  12  3 

74.  Teach  child  how  to  shop  for 

basic  items.  12  3 

75.  Help  child  understand  his/her 
sexuality.  12  3 

76.  Take  child  to  extra-curricular 
activities.  12  3 

77.  Help  child  develop 

mathematical  skills.  12  3 

78.  Help  child  develop  and  live 
by  a  creed  or  personal  code 

of  ethics .  12  3 


SOURCE :     Gilbert  &  Hanson,  1982. 


APPENDIX  B 

ITEMS  ASSIGNED  TO  EACH  DOMAIN  AND  SCALE  OF  THE  PPRS 


Domain  1 

Scale  1  -  Teaching:     Cognitive  Development  (CD) 

1.  (19) *Answer  child's  "why"  questions. 

2.  (54)   Work  with  child  in  developing  writing  skills. 

3.  (60)   Help  child  develop  reading  skills. 

4.  (64)    Provide  child  with  educational  and  cultural 

activities . 

5.  (72)    Have  intellectual  discussions  with  child. 

6.  (77)    Help  child  develop  mathematical  skills. 

Scale  2  -  Teaching:  Handling  of  Emotions  (HE) 

1.  (20)    Teach  child  how  to  be  affectionate. 

2.  (41)    Help  child  learn  to  deal  with  sadness. 

3.  (65)    Teach  child  to  be  sensitive  to  the  feelings  of 

others . 

4.  (68)    Help  child  learn  an  awareness  of  how  his/her  own 

feelings  and  emotions  affect  others. 

5.  (73)    Help  child  to  recognize  the  importance  of  her/his 

emotions . 

6.  (75)    Help  child  understand  her/his  sexuality. 
Scale  3  -  Teaching:  Social  Skills  (SoS) 

1.  (1)     Teach  child  how  to  get  along  with  others. 

2.  (6)     Teach  child  to  share  possessions. 

3.  (18)    Teach  child  an  awareness  of  the  "rules  of  society." 

4.  (21)    Teach  child  how  to  compromise. 

5.  (25)    Teach  child  that  s/he  does  not  have  to  like  others 

to  get  along  with  them. 

6.  (28)   Teach  child  how  to  win  or  lose  graciously  in 

interactions  with  others. 

7.  (55)    Teach  child  how  to  negotiate  with  others. 

*Numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  item's  number  on  the 
inventory . 
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4  -  Teaching:  Nnrm.q  and  Social  Values  (N&V) 

1.  (5)     Help  child  develop  a  set  of  values  to  live  by. 

2.  (11)   Teach  child  honesty. 

3.  (36)    Provide  child  with  an  understanding  of  justice. 

4.  (39)    Instill  in  child  a  sense  of  sexual  morality. 

5.  (71)    Set  standards  for  behavior  outside  of  the  home. 

6.  (78)    Help  child  live  by  a  creed  or  personal  code  of 

ethics . 

.qcale  5  -  Teaching:     Physical   Health  (PhH) 

1.  (22)    Interact  with  child  in  ways  that  foster  his/her 

physical  development. 

2.  (29)   Encourage  child  to  develop  an  interest  in  physical 

activities . 

3.  (37)    Show  child  how  to  play  basic  sports. 

4.  (50)    Talk  with  child  about  his/her  sporting  events. 

5.  (66)    Engage  in  athletic  play  with  child. 

6.  (69)    Teach  child  importance  of  physical  exercise. 

Scale  6  -  Teaching:     Personal  Hygiene  (PeH) 

1.  (23)   Make  sure  child  regularly  brushes  teeth. 

2.  (30)   Make  sure  child  bathes  regularly. 

3.  (38)    Make  sure  child  regularly  engages  in  good  personal 

hygiene . 

4.  (52)    Teach  child  good  rules  about  sleeping  and  resting. 

5.  (61)   Make  sure  child  develops  good  dental  care  habits. 

Scale  7  -  Teaching:     Survival  Skills  (SuS) 

1.  (9)  Show  child  what  to  do  in  case  of  fire. 

2.  (15)  Show  child  how  to  dial  emergency  telephone  numbers. 

3.  (32)  Instruct  child  in  basic  first  aid  practices. 

4.  (40)  Teach  child  how  to  prepare  basic  foods. 

5.  (58)  Teach  child  to  do  basic  repairs. 

6.  (74)  Teach  child  how  to  shop  for  basic  items. 
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Domain  2   (Basic  Needs) 

■sr.aifi  R  -  Ra.qip  Needs:  Health  Care  (HQ 

1.  (2)     Make  annual  check-up  appointments  for  child  with 

health  care  providers. 

2.  (8)     Arrange  for  child  to  see  dentist  for  routine 

check-ups . 

3.  (42)    Keep  abreast  of  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of 

diseases  the  child  might  contract. 

4.  (44)   Administer  minor  first  aid  to  child  for  cuts  and 

bruises . 

5.  (47)    Consult  with  doctors  about  major  health  problems  of 

child. 

6.  (51)    Call  doctor  when  child  is  feeling  ill. 

7.  (57)   Administer  medicine  to  child  when  needed. 

Scale  9  -  Basic  Needs:     Materia]    (Food /Clothing/Shelter )  (MI 

1.  (12)   Make  sure  adequate  clothing  is  provided  for  child. 

2.  (31)   Make  sure  child's  clothing  is  kept  in  good 

condition . 

3.  (62)    Provide  adequate  shelter  for  child. 

4.  (67)    Provide  adequate  privacy  for  child  in  home. 

5.  (70)   Protect  child  from  physical  dangers. 

Scale  10  -  Basic  Needs:     Meeting  the  Emotional  Needs  of  the 
Child  (EN) 

1.  (14)    Comfort  the  child  when  s/he  is  upset  or  afraid. 

2.  (16)    Listen  to  child  describe  his/her  activities. 

3.  (17)    Give  child  attention. 

4.  (27)    Hold  child. 

5.  (35)    Provide  emotional  support  for  child. 

6.  (43)   Make  child  feel  important. 

7.  (46)   Express  affection  toward  child. 

Scale  11  -  Basic  Needs:     Child  Care  (CO 

1.  (7)     Transport  child  to  school  in  the  morning. 

2.  (13)    Transport  child  from  school  and  school-related 

events . 

3.  (24)   Prepare  child  for  bed. 

4.  (45)   Provide  care  for  pre-school  child. 

5.  (59)    Select  schools  for  the  child. 

6.  (76)    Take  child  to  extra-curricular  activities.. 
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Domain  3   (Interface  Role) 

Sralp   12   -   Tnterf^^np  Role:  Bfttween  Chil'l  &  Social 

Tn.stit.ut-jnn.q  (r.C.&SI) 

1.  (3)     Consult  with  teachers  and  child  care  providers 

about  child's  development. 

2.  (10)    Talk  with  teachers  or  school  officials  about 

child's  academic  progress. 

3.  (33)    Help  child  participate  in  democratic  process 

(e.g.,   learning  to  vote) . 

4.  (48)    Take  child  to  playgrounds. 

5.  (53)    Attend  activities  in  which  child  is  a  participant 

6.  (56)   Encourage  child  to  have  a  sense  of  civic 

responsibility . 

■Scale  13  -  Interface  Role:  Between  Child  and  the  Family 

(C&F) 


1. 

(4) 

Instill  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  family 

obligation  in  child. 

2. 

(26) 

Help  the  child  to  recognize  the  importance  of 

family  life. 

3. 

(34) 

Make  sure  that  child  is  introduced  to  family 

traditions . 

4. 

(49) 

Instill  in  child  a  sense  of  moral  support  for 

family  members. 

5. 

(63) 

Facilitate  the  relationship  between  the  child  and 

her/his  grandparents. 

SOURCE :     Gilbert  &  Hanson,  1982. 


APPENDIX  C 

LETTER  OF   INTRODUCTION  AND  REQUEST  TO  PARTICIPATE 
SENT  TO   IDENTIFIED  ORGANIZATION  HEADS 


Dear  Mr . /Ms . 


My  name  is  Sandy  Cugno .     I  am  a  doctoral  candidate  at 
the  University  of  Florida  in  the  Department  of  Counselor 
Education.     I  am  currently  conducting  research  which  is  an 
examination  of  fathers'  perceptions  of  parental  roles.  My 
primary  focus  is  on  divorced  single  fathers  who  do  not  have 
legal  custody  of  their  children   (i.e.,   noncustodial  single 
fathers) .     Yet,   included  in  this  study  are  all  categories  of 
fathers   (i.e.,   married,  divorced  and  remarried,   widowed,  and 
single,   never  married) . 

My  research  project  is  not  an  experiment  where 
conditions  are  manipulated  or  different  treatments  are 
attempted.     Participants  will  simply  be  asked  to  fill  out  a 
demographic  data  sheet  and  a  questionnaire  in  the  privacy  of 
their  home.     Upon  completing  the  forms,  participants  are 
asked  to  return  them  in  the  self-addressed,   stamped  envelope 
provided.     The  whole  process  should  take  no  more  than  30 
minutes . 

I  am  contacting  you  in  order  to  request  the  aid  of  you 
and  your  organization  to  help  make  available  the 
questionnaires  to  potential  father-participants.     All  that 
this  would  entail  is  to  put  a  small  display  box  containing 
individual  study  packets,   in  a  location  such  that  potential 
participants  could  easily  view  it  and  readily  take  a  study 
packet . 

I  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to  read  this  letter. 
I  will  be  in  contact  with  you  soon  to  discuss  the  study  at 
greater  length  and  again  to  ask  your  assistance.  Your 
consideration  of  my  request  is  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 


Sandy  J.  Cugno,  M.Ed.,  Ed.S. 
Doctoral  Candidate 
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APPENDIX  D 

LETTER  REQUESTING  PARTICIPATION  AND  INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR  STUDY  VOLUNTEERS 


Dear  Study  Volunteer: 

As  we  are  all  aware  children  have  two  parents,   a  mother  and  a 
father.     Unfortunately  very  little  is  known  about  fathers,  their 
parenting  behaviors  or  their  feelings  of  being  a  parent,   or  what  they 
think  about  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  fatherhood.     This  is 
particularly  true  of  those  fathers  who,   for  whatever  reason,   no  longer 
live  with  their  children  nor  have  legal  custody  of  their  children. 

Although  this  study  is  particularly  interested  in  the  perceptions 
of  noncustodial  single  fathers,   it  is  also  an  examination  of  fatherhood 
in  all  its  forms    (i.e.,  married,   single,   divorced  and  remarried, 
widowed,   and  single,  never  married) .     Thus,   all  fathers  are  asked  to 
participate.     What  you  as  a  father  think  and  feel  concerning  your  role 
as  a  parent  is  important. 

Please  take  time  to  read  carefully  and  fully  complete  the  enclosed 
Participant  Information  Sheet  and  Perceptions  of  Parental  Role  Scales 
(PPRS) .     The  information  sheet  simply  asks  for  general  descriptive  data 
about  yourself  and  your  children.     Do  not  put  your  name  or  any  other 
personally  identifying  data  on  the  form.     The  PPRS  is  an  inventory  which 
asks  you  to  rate  how  important  you  feel  a  variety  of  items  are  as 
parental  responsibilities.     Please  fully  complete  both  forms.  This 
should  not  take  more  than  30  minutes  of  your  time.     When  you  are 
through,   simply  put  laiiLh.  forms  into  the  return  addressed,  stamped 
envelope  provided  and  mail  it.     Please  return  the  forms  within  a  week 
after  you  initially  picked  up  the  packet. 

The  time  you  take  to  fill  out  the  enclosed  forms  is  greatly 
appreciated.     It  will  contribute  to  our  understanding  of  parenting  in 
general  and  fatherhood  in  particular.     Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 


Sandy  J.  Cugno,  M.Ed.,  Ed.S. 

P.  S.  Please  feel  free  to  take  extra  packets  to  pass  on  to  other 
fathers,   single  or  married,  with  whom  you  are  acquainted. 
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APPENDIX  E 
PARTICIPANT  INFORMATION  SHEET 


Please  complete  each  item.     Do  not  put  your  name  on  this 
form, 

1.  County  of  Residence:  

2.  Organization  from  which  you  received  this  packet  (circle 
one)  : 

a.  Boys  Club 

b.  Girls  Club 

c.  Parents  Without  Partners 

d.  Other: 


3 .  Age :  

4.  How  many  years  of  school  have  you  completed? 

5.  Are  you  employed?        Yes   No  


6.  What  is  your  occupation?  

7.  What  is  your  approximate  annual  income? 

8.  Race   (circle  one) : 

a.  Hispanic 

b.  Asian 

c.  Black 


9.       Marital  Status   (circle  one) : 

a.  Married  Father   (no  previous  marriages) 

b.  Separated  Father   (still  legally  married) 

c.  Divorced  and  Single  Father 

d.  Divorced  and  Remarried  Father 

e.  Widower  and  Single  Father 

f.  Widowed,   but  Remarried  Father 

g.  Single,   Never  Married  Father 


d.  White 

e.  Native  American 

f.  Other: 
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10.  If  you  are  CURRENTLY  A  SINGLE  FATHER  please  provide  the 
following  information.  If  not^  please  go  onto  question 
11. 

10a.   Do  you  have  legal  custody  of  your  children? 
Yes  No 


10b.   Living  arrangements  of  your  children   (please  list 
each  child's  sex): 

(1)     List  your  children    who  live  with  you  (i.e., 
they  live  with  you  more  than  50%  of  the  time) 


(sex) 


(sex) 


(2)     List  your  children    who  do  not  live  with  you 

(i.e.,  they  live  with  you  less  than  50%  of  the 
time) 


(sex)  (sex) 


10c.    If  your  children  do  not  live  with  you, 

approximately  how  often  do  they  stay  with  you 
(circle  the  time  period  which  most  closely 
describes  the  amount  of  time  spent  with 
your  children) : 

(1)  Do  not  see  them. 

(2)  Holidays  and/or  summer  vacation  isnly. 

(3)  Less  than  4  days  per  month. 

(4)  Every  other  weekend  only. 

(5)  Every  other  weekend  plus  holidays  and/or 
summer 

vacation 

(6)  Every  weekend  only 

(7)  Every  weekend  plus  holidays  and/or  summer 
vacation 

(8)  Other  
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11,     If  you  are  CURRENTLY  A  MARRIED  FATHER    please  provide 
the  following  information: 

11a.   Is  your  wife  employed?    Yes   No 


lib.    If  employed,  what  is  your  wife's  occupation? 


11c.   Living  arrangement  of  your  children   (please  list 
each  child's  sex  and  age) : 

(1)      Your  children  from  a  previous  marriage  living 
with  you: 


(sex)  (sex) 


(2)     Your  children  from  a  previous  marriage  NOT 
living  with  you : 


(sex)  (sex) 


(3)     Your  children  from  your  current  marriage 


(sex)  (sex) 


(4)     Stepchildren  from  your  current  marriage: 
(sex)  (sex) 


*Please  check  back  to  be  sure  you  have  answered  each 
question . 

*Next,  please  carefully  read  the  instructions  and  then 
complete  the  Perceptions  of  Parental  Role  Scales. 

THANK  YOU 
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